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A Review of the World 


ROM its place in the dark recesses of 
the unabridged dictionaries, the word 
justiciable emerged last month to 
show itself in the busy haunts of 

men and become a part of the bustling life of 
our day. Upon it as upon a pivot revolve 
the destinies of great nations and perhaps— 
who knows ?—the lives of myriads of men in 
future years. For it is the keyword in the 
arbitration treaties between this country and 
the countries of Great Britain and France. 
Similar treaties with Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Japan are announced to be in their 
preliminary stages. Wuen, on the afternoon 
of August 3, Secretary Knox, clad in a black 
cutaway coat, drew out the gold pen he had 
purchased for the occasion, dipped it into an 
ink-well surmounted by a golden eagle with 
outstretched wings, and with the momentous 
drop of ink clinging to the pen-point affixed 
his signature at the end of the treaty 
with its seven articles, he performed an act 
that stirred the imagination even of the 
hardiest newspaper editors in the land. Op- 
posite Mr. Knox sat Ambassador Bryce per- 
forming a like act in behalf of his sovereign. 
Already, several hours before, Ambassador 
Jusserand, in Paris, had affixed his signature 
to such a treaty. In neither France nor Great 
Britain does Parliament have to act to ratify 
the treaty. But in this country the Senate 
must approve it before it becomes a law of 
nations. It is the Senate’s move. The Senate 
hesitates. 


“S"INHE differences hereafter arising be- 

tween the high contracting parties” 
—so begins Article I—“which ... are jus- 
ticiab's in their nature by reason of being 
susceptible of decision by the application of 
the principles of law or equity, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
established at the Hague by the convention 
of October 18, 1907, or to some other arbitral 
tribunal as may be decided in each case by 
special arrangement,” etc. One can see at a 


glance that the whole value of these two 
treaties rests upon the construction to be 
given to that word justiciable. It may take 
many a year before its precise value is de- 
termined. Who is to decide, when a differ- 
ence arises, whether it is a justiciable differ- 
ence or not? Other articles of the treaty 
give us the answer. If there is a dispute as 
to whether a difference is justiciable, then, 
at the request of either party, the dispute is 
to be referred to a Joint High Commission 
of Inquiry to be composed of six members, 
each nation to choose three. Reference to 
such a commission may, at the request of 
either party, be postponed for one year, in 
order to give further opportunity for diplo- 
matic adjustment. When the Joint High 
Commission reports, if all but one of the mem- 
bers agree that the difference is a justiciable 
one, then it “shall be referred to arbitration 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
treaty.” If there is no such agreement, then 
what? .The treaty does not say. The only 
answer seems to be, War. But, even so, that 
bloody answer will have been delayed for at 
least one year. Very hot blood may grow 
cool in a year. “Even Mr. Hearst’s papers,” 
remarks the New York Evening Post, “can- 
not set up a clamor for war if it is known 
that a year must elapse before war is pos- 
sible.” 


HE treaty, indeed, as one newspaper 
phrazes it, “puts a triple brake upon the 
wheels of war.” There is, first, the delay of 
one year, if either party to the quarrel re- 
quests it, for the diplomats to try their hand. 
That is brake number one. Then there is the 
subsequent inquiry of the Joint High Com- 
mission, with its ensuing recommendations 
and conclusions. That is brake number two, 
Then there is, as a third and last brake, the 
arbitral court. The treaty, President Taft 
says, “may be called almost a treaty not only 
to avoid war, but even to avoid arbitration, 
for it is only in the last instance, after the 
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commission shall have failed in a year’s time 
to suggest a satisfactory solution, that even 
arbitration is to be resorted to.” When pro- 
ceedings have reached this stage, then the 
terms of reference are to be settled, the ques- 
tions at issue defined and the powers of the 
ar bitrators determined by a “special agree- 
ment” between the two governments. This 
special agreement is to be made, for our gov- 
ernment, by the President, with the consent 
of the Senate. On the part of Great Britain, 
the right is reserved, in any case affecting 
one of her self-governing dominions, of secur- 
ing concurrence on the part of the dominion 
government. Here, again, is ample oppor- 
tunity for either nation, if bent on war, to 
bring the negotiations to a futile conclusion. 
In short, these treaties contain no positive 
guarantees against war. To quote the New 
York Evening Post: “No treaties of arbitra- 
tion will make us keep the peace if we are 
determined to fight; but neither does a court 
of justice do that for the individual. What 
the treaties give us is a brake on our own 
passions, a guarantee that questions of na- 
tional honor and vital interest shall not be 
defined for us by mob leaders and jingo press- 
men, but by the conscience and responsible 
government of the nation, acting deliberately 
and in an atmosphere free from compulsion.” 


HERE is an unmistakable note of elation 

in the press comment on the treaties. 

For once, the proverbial cynicism of the news- 
paper profession seems to have been bent if 
not broken. If the treaties are ratified, and 
those already being considered with other 
nations shall follow, the United States, says 
the New York Times, “would have set an 
example of quite incalculable benefit to itself 
and to the world.” “Like the mysterious 
emissions from radium,” remarks the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, the treaty “is burning its 
way into the consciousness of the peoples as 
the first fruits of the world-wide movement 
for the substitution of law and reason for 
barbarism.” One instance of differences ad- 
justed, the Washington Post is persuaded, 
“would serve as a precedent of almost bind- 
ing force upon other nations.” The bromide 
phraze “epoch-making” is used by the enthusi- 
astic Record-Herald of Chicago. “Cynics,” 
it says, “may sneer and doubters may shake 
their heads, but not even the Moroccan war 
clouds and the alleged aggressive grabbing 
of territory contemplated by Germany will 
cause the earnest and progressive lovers of 
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peace and arbitration to abate an iota of their 
claim as to the value and moral or practical 
effect of these unprecedented treaties.” The 
New York Tribune foresees, as a result, “an 
international competition in irenics?’ It con- 
siders the signing of the treaties to be “a 
long step toward universal peace.” They 
will not bring about any supernatural con- 
trol of passions, but they will “mark the prac- 
tical ending of danger of acrimonious con- 
troversies among the three powers concerned.” 
Not since the Emancipation Proclamation 
was issued, in the judgment of the Los An- 
geles Times, has there been an act of a Pres- 
ident that compares, “in beneficent results to 
this country and to the world,” with that of 
President Taft in bringing these treaties into 
shape. Baron de Constant, the French states- 
man, in a letter to The Forum, says that 
act will be perhaps America’s “greatest title 
to the admiration and gratitude of posterity.” 
No wonder the golden eagle hovering over 
that ink-well into which -Secretary Knox 


dipped his pen spread its wings in triumph. 


UT down underneath the first outbursts 
of acclaim, murmurs of doubt and op- 
position have begun to be heard. Such 
phrazes as “Monroe Doctrine” and “Asiatic 
immigration” rise up to the listening ear. 
Certain Senators, says the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, not giv- 
ing their names, are afraid that while the 
Monroe Doctrine itself, as a national policy, 
would never come to arbitration, “particular 
cases involving the doctrine might do so and 
that in effect the doctrine might thus be abro- 
gated by an arbitral reward.” Amendments 
to the treaties—many of them—were pro- 
posed in the committee on foreign relations, 
the general effect of which would be to elimi- 
nate or neutralize that part of the treaty con- 
stituting a Joint High Commission to deter- 
mine what differences are justiciable. The 
purpose of these amendments is to leave it 
in the Senate’s power, not in that of a Joint 
High Commission, to say whether we are 
willing to have a difference considered arbi- 
trable or not. Doubts similar to those about 
the Monroe Doctrine are expressed with re- 
gard to Asiatic immigration, in case a treaty 
is made with Japan and China. Suppose 
either of those nations should thereafter in- 
sist on throwing a case involving our policy 
of exclusion into an arbitration court, what 
would we do about it? Months ago, long 
before the proposed treaty with Great Britain 





SIGNING THE 


ARBITRATION’ TREATIES 


SIGNING THE DEATH-SENTENCE OF WAR—PERHAPS 


James Bryce, the ambassador of Kiag George, and Secretary 


Knox are here affixing their signatures to the 


general treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, while President Taft looks approv- 


ingly down. 


was signed or even in shape, it was reported 
that the chairman of the senate committee on 
foreign relations had. received two thousand 
letters protesting against its ratification. In 
some cases meetings of Irish-Americans and 
German-Americans were called to make pro- 


test against any such treaty. But that was 
when it was understood that such a treaty was 
to be made with Great Britain alone. 


SNe notable utterances indicating the risks 

we run in an unreserved treaty of arbi- 
tration are being recalled at this time. They 
are Admiral Mahan’s article in the North 
American Review and Theodore Roosevelt’s 
in The Outlook, both of them published be- 
fore the terms of the present treaties were 
known or had even been formulated. The 
admiral points to certain results in recent 
history that could probably have been achieved 
by war alone. The independence of Cuba is 
one. No arbitral court, in pursuance of what 
is regarded as international law, could have 
done anything in 1898 except to declare the 
United States legally wrong at every point. 
According to international law again, no 
other nation has any right to concern itself 
with the abuses of government in a country 
like Santo Domingo. “In case we conclude a 


treaty of arbitration with Germany, and then 
Denmark sells to Germany an island for a 
naval base in the Caribbean on our line of 
communications with the Panama Canal, no 
arbitral court could, under the present recog- 
nized international law, do anything, in case 
we protested, but confirm the sale. Or sup- 
pose, again, that we conclude a treaty of ar- 
bitration with Japan, and then Mexico or 
Ecuador should grant Japan the right to es- 
tablish a naval base at Magdalena Bay or the 
Galapagos Islands. If we protested, and the 
matter were arbitrated, the case would be 
certain to go against us. 


R. ROOSEVELT’S warnings, published 

in The Outlook last May, have been 
widely quoted and commented on. He con- 
siders it safe to have a universal treaty with 
such a nation as Great Britain (or, presum- 
ably, France), because it may safely be as- 
sumed that neither party to the compact is 
capable of inflicting upon the other such 
an offense as would preclude any self-respect- 
ing nation from appealing to arbitration. But 
a statement of this condition of affairs should 
be set down clearly in the treaty as the basis 
for the compact. “Among private individuals, 
the man who, if his wife is assaulted and has 
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her face slapped, will go to law about it, in- 
stead of forthwith punishing the offender, 
would be regarded with derision. In just the 
same way, the United States ought never 
specifically to bind itself to arbitrate questions 
respecting its honor, independence, and in- 
tegrity.” If, for instance, Mr. Roosevelt went 
on to say, England should undertake to-day to 
exercize the right of search which she claimed 
in 1812, “any man who proposed to arbitrate 
such a matter would be tossed contemptuously 
out of the popular path.” 


Arte voice is raised in opposition 
not only to unreserved arbitration, but 
to the whole peace propaganda. Mr. Harold 
F. Wyatt, writing in the Ninet@enth Century 
and After, delivers an earnest brief in behalf 
of war as God’s test for nations. Victory in 
war is the result of efficiency, so runs his 
argument. Efficiency is the result of spiritual 
quality, which includes self-denial, temper- 
ance, discipline, organizing power, chastity, 
purity- of public life and many other ‘traits. 
“Efficiency in war, or, rather, efficiency for 
war, is God’s test of a nation’s Soul. By that 


test it stands or by that test it falls.” War 
is the supreme instrument of the survival of 














_THE ANGEL OF PEACE 


Tart: “Don’t Step on my foot, darling.” 
~Munich Simplicissimus 





the fittest, and the deciding factor in war is 
the soul. Inefficiency in war is “the inevitable 
sequel of moral decay.” If the dream of sen- 
timentalists could be fulfilled and war brought 
to an end, “the machinery by which national 
corruption is punished and national virtue is re- 
warded would be ungeared. The higher would 
cease to supersede the lower and the course 
of human evolution would suffer arrest.” 


A* INTERESTING comparison is made 
by the Nineteenth Century writer be- 
tween war and death as factors in human evo- 
lution. As well try to abolish death, we are 
told, as try to abolish war. Death is the con- 
dition of the increase of life. Without death, 
there would long ago have been no more room 
on earth for men, for animals, for fishes, or 
even for vegetation. “But of death, war is the 
scythe. Throughout the periods of biological 
time war has been the road to food, and since 
man was developed, war has been the con- 
dition of human advance. Men-may fear war 
as _they fear death, and shudder as. they hear 
war’s footfall (never far removed) encom- 
pass the edifice of their house of national 


being. But as, despite its horrors, death is 


still essential to mankind, so also is war. 
Death and war, those grim twin brethren, ride 
the rush of this world’s tide and put the bit 
in the mouth of man.” It is only among de- 
caying peoples, Mr. Wyatt goes on to say, that 
Christianity. is discovered to be incompatible 
with the military spirit. When a nation is 
young. and expanding no such scruples are 
felt. “But when its energies begin to wither, 
when self-indulgence takes the place of. self- 
sacrifice, when its sons and-its daughters be- 
come degenerate, then it is that a spurious and 
bastard humanitarianism masquerading as re- 
ligion* declares war to be an anachronism and 
a barbaric sin.” From this general line of 
argument the writer descends to a particular 
assault upon the “utter hollowness” of Mr. 
Taft’s attitude. One single interrogation he 
thinks is sufficient to display this hollowness: 
“Is the President of the United States willing 
to submit the Monroe Doctrine to such arbi- 
trament ?” 


Bur neither Mr. Roosevelt’s cry not exactly 

of opposition but of warning, nor Ad- 
miral Mahan’s catalog of perils, nor Mr. 
Wyatt’s biological argument has as yet seemed 
to do more than accentuate the favor with 
which the idea of universal arbitration is re- 
ceived. “Nothing,”* says a Washington cor- 
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respondent, “that has been done or suggested 
in all Taft’s administration thus far has 
awakened the response that this arbitration 
negotiation has'evoked.” Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly, touches lightly 
the biological argument. He is not afraid that 
with the cessation of war will also come the 
cessation of strife and struggle. They will 
continue, tho on another plane. War, he 
thinks, serves not to breed, but to breed out 
the courageous stocks. Benjamin Franklin 
was the first to point out that “a standing 
army diminishes the size and breed of the 
human species,” and in proof of this Mr. Ellis 
points to the French nation, whose size and 
stature have been “permanently diminished by 
the constant levies of young recruits whom 
Napoleon sent out to death in their first man- 
hood and still childless.” There are positions 
in life infinite in number in which courage is 
as much needed as on the battlefield. The end 
of war he believes implicit in the natural de- 
velopment of the process of civilization. “As 
soon as in primitive society two individuals 
engage in a dispute which they are compelled 
to settle not by physical force but by a resort 
to an impartial tribunal, the thin end of the 
wedge is introduced and the ultimate destruc- 
tion of war becomes merely a matter of time. 
If it is unreasonable for two individuals to 
fight, it is unreasonable for two groups of 


individuals to fight.” 
* 
* * 


OR a peace-loving man, Mr. Taft seems 
F destined to a singular amount of do- 
mestic trouble in his official family. 

With the discordant notes of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot quarrel still echoing along 
the muddy shores of Chugach Bay, Alaska, 
a new quarrel arises, in the Department of 
Agriculture, that promises to be of equal 
intensity and perhaps equal duration. It 
is the Wiley-McCabe quarrel, and the same 
two members of the cabinet who were 
mixed up in the other quarrel—Wilson and 
Wickersham—are mixed up in this. It 
has already given birth to another congres- 
sional investigation, in the course of which 
we get visions of the whiskey trust and the 
beef trust skulking in the dark background. 
Scientists of note are summoned from their 
laboratories to undergo a grilling cross-ex- 
amination. Benzoic acid and benzoate of soda 


drip from the heated discussion, and the odor 
of “embalmed beef” again permeates the at- 
mosphere. 


For the dispute involves the whole 
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administration of the pure food law, and the 
center of the trouble is the effort to remove, 
by an enforced resignation,.Dr. Wiley, the 
originator of that law and the head of the 
chemical bureau. 


HE chemical bureau is in continual need 

of outside assistance. Professor H. H. 
Rusby, of Columbia University, has for some 
years past given his services to it.in the ex- 
amination from time to time of imported foods 
and drugs at New York, and as an expert 
witness in court trials. A year or so ago 
Congress decreed that no salary should be paid 
for outside services in excess of $3,500 a year. 
By a ruling of the department this was made 
to mean $9.00 a day where a man gave the 
government but part of his time. Dr. Rusby 
had been receiving $1,600 a year for eighty 
days’ work, an equivalent of $20.00 a day. 
The reduction to $9.00 a day did not strike 
him favorably. He insists that it would have 
meant a positive pecuniary loss to him, as 
he had to pay another scientist to assist him 
from time to time in his university duties 
when serving the government. He sent word 
to that effect and desired to be relieved from 
further service. Dr. Wiley was very loath to 
lose him, and the attempt was made to com- 
bine Dr. Rusby’s services as a pharmacogno- 
cist at $9.00 a day with service as an expert 
witness at $50.00 a day in such a manner that 
Dr. Rusby would receive for the two kinds of 





THE WATER'S FINE! ~ 
—Rogers in New York ‘Herald 


COME ON IN! 














HE HURLED A BOOMERANG 


George P. McCabe, solicitor of the department of 
agriculture, whose attempt to oust Dr. Wiley has pre- 
cipitated a new quarrel in Washington rivaling the 
Pinchot-Ballinger row, is now in danger of losing his 
own position in consequence. 


service an average of $20.00 a day. This ef- 
fort was frustrated by George P. McCabe, 
solicitor of the department, on the ground 
that such an arrangement was “without prec- 
edent.” Then Dr. L. F. Kebler, chief of the 
drug laboratory in Dr. Wiley’s bureau, made 
a more or less secret arrangement—secret at 
least so far as McCabe was concerned— 
whereby Dr. Rusby was allowed a salary of 
$1,600 a year, for which it was quietly under- 
stood he did not have to give more than eighty 
days’ service, including the days at court. 
Dr. W. D. Bigelow, assistant chief of the 
chemical bureau, was aware of the arrange- 
ment. Just how much knowledge Dr. Wiley 
himself had of this arrangement and how 
much Secretary Wilson had is a matter of 
some uncertainty. 
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HAT it was a case of juggling with the 
law seems to be pretty generally admit- 
ted. It is-claimed by Dr. Wiley’s friends that 
similar juggling “has been done in various 
ways in practically every executive depart- 
ment in the government.” Which, if true, 
does not, of course, make it right. During 
Dr. Wiley’s absence from the office last 
March, Dr. F. L. Dunlap, associate chemist of 
the department, secured the evidence of Dr. 
Kebler’s understanding with Dr. Rusby. He 
and Mr. McCabe and W. M. Hays, members 
of the personnel committee of the department, 
made a written statement of the facts for 
Secretary Wilson. This was submitted to At- 
torney-General Wickersham, with an inquiry 
as to the legality of the proceedings described. 
Mr. Wickersham not only decided adversely 
as to the legal phaze, but also—what has sur- 
prized many—advized Secretary Wilson to ap- 
prove the recommendations of the personnel 
committee to the effect that Dr. Rusby be dis- 
missed from the service, Dr. Kebler be re- 
duced to a less responsible position, and Dr. 
Wiley and Dr. Bigelow be given an oppor- 
tunity to resign. The matter seems to have 
reached this serious stage before either Dr. 
Rusby or Dr. Wiley was given an opportunity 
to be heard in reply to the charges brought 
against them. Then the whole matter, with 
their replies and Secretary Wilson’s recom- 
mendations, was submitted to President Taft 
for final disposition. 


ON THE face of it all, the turmoil is over 
a technical violation of a law of Con- 
gress as construed by the law officers of the 
Administration. “There have been thus far,” 
says the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, who first published the story of 
the trouble, “no evidence of the proximity of 
tainted money and no charges of anyone who- 
soever having received any.” Nobody seems 
to think that Dr. Rusby received extravagant 
payment for his work. Almost with one ac- 
cord the press of the country construe the pro- 
ceedings as part of a movement to oust Dr. 
Wiley for motives that lie far back of this 
particular offense. The punishment recom- 
mended seems to be out of all proportion to 
the gravity of the offense as the newspapers 
view the case. Thus the Louisville Evening 
Post says: “The offense with which Dr. Wiley 
was charged was purely technical, and it is 
difficult to see how such a trivial offense could 
have been weighed against the many years of 
notable work and the many notable things ac- 
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A MASTER OF RETORTS 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, head of the Chemistry Bureau, and the center of the latest administrative row to 
break out in Washington, is chiefly responsible for the pure food law. The recent attempt to unseat him is gen- 
erally attributed to the enemies of that law. 
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grave national scandal.” The 
Chicago Tribune terms the 
Wickersham letter “outra- 
geous,” and thinks that “if spe- 
cial privilege can turn such 
tricks unchallenged, it is time 
for many of us to begin to think 
of moving out of the country.” 


HOR nearly thirty years Dr. 

Harvey W. Wiley has 
been in the service of the In- 
terior department, as chief of 
the bureau of chemistry. Un- 
der the pure food law, which 
was passed under Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, and for 
which Dr. Wiley was chiefly 
responsible, he has succeeded 
in amassing a very large assort- 
ment of active enemies. Many 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer of the papers that are stand- 


complished by Dr. Wiley since he has been in 
the government service.” The Los Angeles 
Times says similarly, “his offense was tech- 
nical and did not involve corruption or moral 
turpitude,” and the nation will be glad to see 
him reprimanded rather than dismissed. The 
Philadelphia Ledger also speaks of the offense 
as “an evasion of the law, a technical irregu- 
larity, which should be rebuked and its repe- 
tition prevented”; but it considers that public 
opinion “differs emphatically” from the attor- 
ney-general when he recommends “condign 
punishment” in the form of dismissal. The 
New York papers almost without exception— 
Times, Tribune, World, Press, Globe, Sun— 
take the same view. The Globe considers the 
attempt to oust Dr. Wiley as “no less than a 





GREEN APPLES 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


ing by him to-day admit that 
he has probably shown “excessive zeal” in 
the administration of his pet law._ Les- 
lie’s Weekly accuses him of having “an 
aggravated case of what is called ‘the big 
head.’” The San Francisco Chronicle says he 
is determined to have his own way “regardless 
of law or reason.” He has not been particu- 
larly cautious of making enemies even aside 
from zeal in his official duties. He has de- 
clared alcohol a poison, and, tho not a total 
abstainer himself, he has espoused the cause 
of total abstinence. Eighty-five per cent. of 
the whiskey sold over bars in this country, he 
asserts, is adulterated. He has tried to start a 
crusade against the use of tobacco in public or 
semi-public places. “It is not unlikely,” says 
Harper's Weekly, “that if he had the power to 
regulate our foods and drinks precisely ac- 
cording to his views of what is good for us, a 
large proportion of the country’s population 
would move out of his bailiwick in pursuit of 
what they consider the comforts of life.” Yet 
personally he has a large number of ardent 
friends, and his influence over appropriation 
committees is said to be hypnotic. He has a 
tongue almost as clever as Bernard Shaw’s 
pen. “What is a scientific agriculturist?” he 
was once asked before an appropriation com- 
mittee. His prompt reply was: “One who 
makes two dollars grow on an appropriation 
bill where but one grew before.” But then, 
being a chemist, he ought to be skilful with 
retorts! That, as Mr. Dooley would say, is 
a joke and we make it. 
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ENEMIES OF THE PURE 


A= of necessity, the operations of 
the bureau of chemistry, in enforcing 
the pure food law, have made enemies. For 
such operations are a hindrance to large 
classes of men in their efforts to make money. 
In a little over three years, nearly goo distinct 
cases have been presented to the courts, not 
counting duplications of the same offense. 
Those makers of “tomato ketchup” have been 
interfered with who tried to improve on na- 
ture by substituting for tomatoes “‘a putrid, de- 
composed and filthy animal substance.” Many 
philanthropists who longed to straighten out 
the kinks in the hair of negroes have encoun- 
tered difficulties. Many a “sure cure for can- 
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much profitable manufacture, an obstacle to 
trade, and a real bugaboo to the hokey-pokey 
man, the canner, the preserver, the distiller, 
the brewer, the candy-maker, the druggist, 
and the undertaker. Hobbles for him? Cer- 
tainly! Probably he needs them. But as for 
dismissing him from the public service be- 
cause of some appearance of a violation of a 
rule about the payment of expert chemists, 
that’s absurd!” 


HE contest over benzoic acid and benzoate 

of soda was an Homeric one. Whatever 
their effect upon meat, it is certain that they 
have been responsible for a lot of bad blood. 


D>» 





cer” has been nipped by an untimely frost. 
So have numerous “cures for deafness.” 
Many other “miraculous cures” for Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism and tuberculosis have 
been withdrawn from the reach of suffering 
humanity. There has been a strange prejudice 
shown against “black pepper” made out of 
ground nutshells and fruitpits, “pure cider vin- 
egar” made of acetic acid and citric acid, “olive 
oil” made from cottonseed, and “two-pound 
cans” of fruit or vegetables that contained but 
one pound and three quarters. “Dr. Wiley,” 
says Harper’s Weekly, considering the long 
list of his offenses against heretofore lucrative 
industries, “is an awful man, a hindrance to 


—Thomas in Detroit News 


Dr. Wiley has fought his hardest against al- 
lowing their use. So many and weighty were 
the protests against his ruling that President 
Roosevelt had a special commission of eminent 
scientists—Professors Remsen, of Johns Hop- 
kins, Chittenden, of Yale, and others—consti- 
tuted to settle the question. They found ben- 
zoate of soda, in smal! doses, “without dele- 
terious or poisonous action” and “not injurious 
to health.” Consequently those who were 
using it as a preservative of meat and a fresh- 
ener of vegetables continued its use. The 
fight was carried into the pure food conven- 
tions and split them wide open. The whole 
interior department seems to have been seeth- 
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ing over the subject. The department ac- 
cepted the Remsen board’s verdict, but Dr. 
Wiley and his friends continued to fight wher- 
ever they could. In vain Secretary Wilson 
pulled on the reins and shouted whoa. Wiley 
was not permitted to go to the pure food con- 
ventions. He was not allowed to go to court 
to testify in cases brought by state boards of 
health. Neither he nor his assistants have 
been allowed to talk to Congressmen or dis- 
trict attorneys about department work. Nor 
has he been for some time allowed to say what 
cases shall be prosecuted under the pure food 
law. All these facts came out in the testimony 
before the congressional committee last month. 


Now the electricity engendered by all this 

friction has come to a head. George P. 
McCabe, the solicitor of the department, seems 
to be the Jupiter who launches the thunder- 
bolts. He is the “magerful Tam” of the play. 
He it is who has framed the rulings by which 
Dr. Wiley has been checked in his activities 
and by which McCabe’s own powers have 


been augmented to a surprizing degree. He is- 


a young man who found the lawn tennis court 
at the White House a path to preferment and 
fame. He is quite a crony of Secretary Wil- 
son’s son. Ten years ago he was attending a 
night law school in Washington. In his zeal 
in behalf of the “department policy” in favor 
of benzoate of soda, he admits having even 
falsified, in the department’s public report, the 
transcript of a court decision. He it was who 
refused to allow Dr. Rusby to be paid in a 
dual capacity, tho he seems to have allowed 
that to be done in other cases. “It has been a 
notorious fact in Washington for two years,” 
says the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, “that control over 
the department of agriculture was gradually 
slipping from the grasp of the secretary of 
agriculture, James Wilson, and being usurped 
by Solicitor McCabe.” The Boston Herald 
asserts: “Nobody in Washington pretends 
that the department is well run. It advertizes 
its exploits with unblushing assurance, but in 
an astonishing number of cases fails to deliver 
the goods.” Taft, the same paper declares, 
has long wished to be rid of Secretary Wilson, 
but the latter is very popular with the farmers 
and Taft “has been afraid to disturb the de- 
partment lest the embattled farmers should 
make more trouble for him.” But Wiley is “a 
vastly more popular man than the secretary,” 
and if the President has to choose between 
these two he “will probably let Wilson retire.” 


That is the Herald’s prediction. The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer takes the same view. “The 
people,” it thinks, “will sympathize with Dr. 
Wiley as against any number of cabinet mem- 
bers.” As for us, our sympathies go out most 
strongly to the worthy scientific investigators 
—Dr. Rusby and the members of the Remsen 
board—who, through no fault of their own, 
have been dragged into the midst of the mélée 
and made to receive upon their own estimable 
heads the blows primarily intended for others. 


* 
* * 


66 OW far that little candle throws 
H its beams!” The Dred Scott de- 
cision, which was of such tre- 

mendous importance in the events 


leading up to the Civil War, may be said to be 
the genesis of a new issue in the political 


-world—namely, the “recall” of judges. Ari- 


zona has precipitated this new issue into the 
national arena. The constitution under which 
that territory seeks to be made a state con- 
tains a provision which has horrified the con- 
servatives of all parties and staggered many 
of the progressives. Under that provision, 
one fourth of the electors of a judicial district 
may, by petition, demand a special election for 
the recall of a judge to private life. If he 
does not resign within five days thereafter, the 
special election is ordered. The ballot for this 
election may contain a statement of not more 
than 200 words setting forth the case against 
the judge and a reply of the same length. By 
a vote of 214 to 57 last month, the House of 
Representatives decided in favor of admitting 
Arizona as a state, with this constitution. The 
Senate, by a vote of 56 to 18, assented to that 
action. But by the terms of the bill for ad- 
mission this particular provision of the Ari- 
zona constitution must be submitted, by itself, 
to a vote of her people. President Taft let it 
be known even before the vote in Congress 
was taken that his hostility to thé recall was so 
deep-seated that he would veto such action by 
Congress. The delegate to Congress from 
Arizona was thereupon both willing and anx- 
ious to have the recall provision eliminated 
rather than again delay the admission of the 
territory to statehood. But Congress refused 
to do this, and a contest between the President 
and the national legislature is the result. 


TH recall of judges is part of a growing 

agitation against the courts that extends 
to the federal as well as to the state judges, 
and even applies to the Supreme Court of the 
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United States. The criticism of the courts 
made from time to time, notably by Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Roosevelt, contains many separate 
counts, but the broad principle involved is that 
the judges are usurping a right not theirs in 
decreeing that laws passed by Congress and 
the state legislatures are unconstitutional and 
therefore null and void. The power of the 
courts, even of the Supreme Court, to pass 
upon the constitutionality of legislation has 
been challenged, off and on, ever since the 
federal Constitution was first adopted. Jeffer- 
son denied that power. So did Madison. The 
power was early asserted by the Supreme 
Court, under ~Marshall, in the case of Mar- 
bury versus Madison; but the actual exercize 
of that power over acts of Congress was first 
seen in the famous Dred Scott case. State 
enactments had been declared void before that, 
but no Congressional enactment, if we may 
rely on the careful study of the subject made 
by L. B. Boudin, of the New York City bar, 
in a recent number of the Political Science 
Quarterly. For years this power, so tardily 
exercized, was used with caution. But “we 
have now,” according to Mr. Boudin, “aban- 
doned all restraints upon the judicial power.” 
“One cannot,” he goes on to say, “read the 
latest decisions of our courts, either state or 
federal, without being forced to admit that 
they have usurped supreme legislative power, 
and that we have reached the condition of 
‘judicial despotism’ which Justice Clifford 
feared.” That power is now exercized as an 
ordinary function of the courts without hesita- 
tion. Laws are now declared constitutional or 
unconstitutional “according to the opinion the 
judges entertain as to their wisdom.” The 
great question before the people of the United 
States, says Mr. Boudin, is: “Shall we per- 
mit this political situation to become firmly 
and irrevocably established? Shall we permit 
this great revolution in our political institu- 
tions to take place undisputed ?” 


A SERIES of articles has been running in 

La Follette’s under the flaming title, 
“Our Judicial Oligarchy: Why the People Dis- 
trust the Courts.” The writer, Gilbert E. Roe, 
goes into many sides of the subject, especially 
the historical side. He asserts that the exer- 
cize of this power by the Supreme Court is 
directly contrary to the purpose and under- 
standing of those who were responsible for 
the federal Constitution. And he asserts that 
“the courts of no other country claim the right 
to set aside the laws made by the legislative 
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branch of the government.” There is no lan- 
guage in the Constitution “which expressly 
gives to the judiciary more than to the ex- 
ecutive or legislative branches of the govern- 
ment power to determine that a law is in con- 
flict with the Constitution”; yet up to the year 
1887 twenty federal statutes and 185 state 
statutes were held invalid by the Supreme 
Court alone. Since that year the exercize of 
the power has been still more frequent and, 
from Mr. Roe’s point of view, more objection- 
able. “These decisions,” he goes on to say, 
“have usually been made by a divided court, 
and in some cases the change of a single vote 
would have completely changed the result. 
The legislation thus destroyed was practically 
all carefully devized,’ we are assured, “to 
meet existing and recognized evils, and en- 
acted in response to an overwhelming demand 
of the people.” 


(= of the “progressive Democrats” in the 

United States Senate, Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma, would not only have the recall ap- 
plied to state judges, but to the entire federal 
judiciary as well. He has introduced a 
bill into the Senate providing that any 
federal judge shall be “subject to recall 
by a resolution of the Congress of the 
United States,” and providing further that 
each district and circuit judge shall hereafter 
be elected every four years by the qualified 
electors of the district or circuit over which 
he is to have jurisdiction. He claims that the 
recall in the case of federal judges is justified 
for the following reasons: 


“First, the federal courts have unlawfully as- 
sumed the right to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional ; second, have undertaken to in- 
vade the legislative function of Congress by 
judicial legislation; third, have overridden the 
rights of State laws in a similar manner, either 
on the pretense that such State laws were un- 
constitutional or that such State laws were in- 
valid on grounds of policy; fourth, such courts 
have become tyrannical in contempt cases—deny- 
ing jury trial, in injunction cases, and so forth, 
and that the reason of this bad behavior is due 
to the fact that the judiciary is not responsible 
to the people either by election or recall.” 


The agitation has been moving rapidly. 
Only a few days before Senator Owen intro- 
duced his bill, the New York Press, in an 
argument for the recall, was assuring its read- 
ers that there was no suggestion from any 
source, so far as it could learn, of applying 
it to the federal judges! 
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MONG the champions of the recall, for 
judges as well as for other officials, is 

Mr. Bryan, who assures us, in The Commoner, 
that “there will be more respect for the court 
rather than less when the people have it in 
their power to remove an unfaithful servant.” 
Mr. Roosevelt is opposed to the recall of 
judges in Arizona and in other states where 
“normal circumstances” prevail; but he stands 
with Governor Johnson, of California, in be- 
lieving that it would be a good thing in that 
particular state, and he insists upon the right 
of the voters of Arizona to put the new sys- 
tem into their Constitution if they wish, with- 
out thereby forfeiting the privilege of state- 
hood. Says Mr. Roosevelt in The Outlook: 


“It is the negation of popular government to 
deny the people the right to establish for them- 
selves what their judicial system shall be. Ari- 
zona has the absolute right to try the recall, 
just as any of the existing States has the absolute 
right to try it or not to try it, and to have an 
elective or appointive judiciary, as it pleases. To 
keep Arizona from statehood because she has 
adopted the recall as applied to the judiciary is 
a grave injustice to Arizona, and an assault 
upon the principles which underlie our whole 
system of free popular government.” 


Ts overwhelming vote by which the state- 

hood bill was passed in both houses of 
Congress is not interpreted as a vote in favor 
of the recall, but a vote in favor of the posi- 











ROCKEFELLER: “I GUESS WE WILL KEEP ALL OF THEM” 
—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review 
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ARIZONA 


tion taken by Mr. Roosevelt, namely, that if 
the Arizona people really want the recall they 
ought to be allowed to have it without being 
excluded from the Union. The discussion in 
the Senate elicited an earnest speech against 
the measure by Senator Borah, of Idaho, one 
of the leading “insurgent” Republicans. Sen- 
ator Borah dwelt upon the duty of a judge to 
“consider nothing but the terms of the law as 
written.” He is an unworthy judge if he con- 
siders otherwise. The judge who undertakes 
to legislate violates his oath, and the judge 


who “seeks to locate the popular side of a , 


justiciable controversy” is a paltry being. In 
such a court, the man of small means will 
always suffer in a contest with wealth or 
influence. “It is,” said the Senator, “my de- 
liberate and uncompromizing opinion that, 
without a free, untrammelled, independent 
judiciary, popular government, the government 
of the people, by the people and for the people, 
would be a delusion, a taunting, tormenting 
delusion. That is the unbroken record from 
the dicasteries of Athens to the mimic tribunals 
of justice which are found to-day in some of 
the republics to the south.” 


T= principle of the recall, Senator Borah 

fears, will tend to make judicial decisions 
bear the color and drift of majority rule or 
party domination. The rule of the majority is 
a basic principle of republics in making laws or 
determining policies; but it has no place in the 
courtroom. “The difference between the old 
democracies or republics which perished and 
ours is that the ancient republics could devize 
no way by which to shield the rights of the 
minority. Tho the majority must rule, yet a 
government which has no method for protect- 
ing the rights of the minority, for it has rights, 
is a despotic government, I do not care whether 
you call it a monarchy, an aristocracy or a 
republic. . . . If the voice of the majority con- 
trols, if this principle finally comes to be 
recognized in the timidity of judges, to what 
power in our government will the isolated, the 
unfortunate, the humble and the poor go for 
relief?” One of the first steps taken in Eng- 
land to secure civil liberty was to deprive the 
king of the power to recall the judges or to 
withhold their salaries. That was the first 
step toward an independent judiciary. A 
judiciary obedient either to popular demand or 
to a king has always proved incompetent, cruel 
or corrupt. That is the teaching of history. 


If we disregard it, we do so at the peril of 
the nation. 


AND THE 








RECALL 


OF JUDGES 








THE PRESIDENT’S AUTOMOBILE WILL SOON BE 
ALONG 
—tTriggs in New York Press 


DEMOCRACY, continued the Senator 

from Idaho, cannot be as changeful as 
the moods of a day and long endure. A re- 
public must have its element of stability, its 
fundamental law and its independent judiciary 
to construe and apply it. The Senator con- 
cluded with a tribute to the Supreme Court, 
which, while not directly affected by the issue 
under discussion—the Arizona Constitution— 
had come in for criticism during the debate. 
He said: 


“Do we appreciate the worth of this tribunal 
and the great underlying principles which have 
made it what it is? Do we understand how 
this Government of ours without this steadying, 
stable, immovable tribunal of justice would go 
to pieces in a decade? A decade, Mr. President! 
Rather should we say to all practical effect it 
would depart in a night. Not a court beyond 
the possibility of error; not a court whose opin- 
ions are to be deemed above the reach of fair 
and honest criticism, but a court which, whether 
viewed as to the reach and scope and power of 
its jurisdiction or as to its influence and stand- 
ing, its ability and learning, its dedication and 
consecration to the service of mankind, is the 
greatest tribunal for order and justice yet cre- 
ated among men.” 


Despite his opposition to the recall, how- 
ever, Senator Borah voted for the admission 
of Arizona (and New Mexico, for the two 
territories were coupled together in the bill). 
— I sign this joint resolution,” said 

President Taft in his special message 


vetoing the statehood bill, “I do not see how 
I can escape responsibility for the judicial 
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recall of the Arizona constitution.” This re- 
sponsibility he is not willing to bear. That 
provision seems to him “so pernicious in its 
effect, so destructive of independence in the 
judiciary, so likely to subject the rights of 
the individual to the possible tyranny of a 
popular majority, and therefore to be so in- 
jurious to the cause of free government” that 
he must disapprove the constitution that con- 
tains it. He proceeds to lay down at length 
some of the principles of government that he 
conceives apply to the subject. A government 
is not solely for the majority. It must pro- 
tect the minority in all its rights. Hence 
arises the necessity for a constitution, to curb 
the powers of the majority and define its limi- 
tations. A popular government is not a gov- 
ernment of a majority, by a majority, for a 
majority. It is a government of the whole 
people, by a majority “under such rules and 
checks as will secure a wise, just and benefi- 
cent government for all the people.” 


OU may trust the people, continues Presi- 
dent Taft, to do justice; but you can not 
invariably trust a majority, and every limita- 
tion impozed upon it in the Constitution is an 
admission that this is true. The executive 
and legislative officials represent the will of 
the majority; but the judges, even when 
elected, are not representative of a majority 
in the same sense. They are servants of the 
whole people. They must be independent to 
decide according to law and justice. In this 
country the power conferred on the judiciary 
to declare void statutes conflicting with the 
Constitution is, he admits, unique in the his- 
tory of governments; but its operation “has 
attracted and deserved the admiration and 
commendation of the world.” In a popular 
government like ours, judges must be “more 
independent than in any other form of govern- 
ment.” The Arizona provision subjects the 
judge not only to the momentary will of the 
majority, but to a contest in which his recall 
is based not solely on his record, but also on 
the question whether some other and more 
popular candidate has been found to unseat 
him. “Could there be a system more in- 
geniously devized to subject judges to mo- 
mentary gusts of passion?” Think, says Mr. 
Taft, of “the opportunity such a system would 
give to unscrupulous political bosses in control 
as they have been in control not only of con- 
ventions but of elections!” Think of the 
enormous power given to the sensational, 
muckraking portion of the press in rousing 
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prejudice against a just judge! Think of the 
motive thus offered to unscrupulous combina- 
tions to seek to control politics in order to 
control the judges! The character of the 
judges would deteriorate to that of trimmers 
and time-servers, and judicial independence 
become a thing of the past. 


( COMMENT of the press, especially in the 

East, reminds one, by the strength of its 
language, of the free silver contest. The re- 
call of judges, says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, would tend inevitably to put every 
judge subject to its provisions under the con- 
stant fear of mob opinion. It would transform 
the courts into agencies for the expression of 
constantly changing sentiment. A judge’s 
duty would come gradually to consist not in 
interpreting the law, but in interpreting what 
the mass of people in his district desired 
should be construed as law.” The Washing- 
ton Post considers the Arizona measure 
“revolutionary and subversive of the spirit of 
American institutions.” What lawyer with 
any self-respect, asks the Baltimore Sun, 
would accept a seat on the bench knowing that 
he was liable to removal as soon as he ren- 
dered a decision which was for the moment 
unpopular among a mass of voters who might 
not even understand the real meaning of the 
decision? The San Francisco Chronicle 
thinks that the mob which lynches an alleged 
murderer is even more likely to inflict a just 
punishment than is a people that recalls a 
judge for an unpopular decision. “The shal- 
low reformers,” says the Philadelphia Ledger, 
“have seized upon the notion that the way to 
improve the courts and the administration of 
the law is to degrade the judges.” 


T IS in New York City that the most vehe- 
ment language in opposition to the recall 

of judges is to be found. Senator O’Gorman’s 
words that it is “a most destructive and revo- 
lutionary assault on the stability of our gov- 
ernment,” find response in the editorial 
columns of all the New York dailies except 
the Hearst papers and The Press. “Utterly 
obnoxious,” is the Tribune’s phraze. “In- 
credibly reckless,” is that of the Times. “Was 
anything,” the latter asks, “more utterly ab- 
surd, dangerous, wicked and lawless ever pro- 
posed in the history of our politics?” Fit men, 
it thinks, would not take seats on the bench 
under such conditions. Unfit men would be 


glad to, and would play sad havoc with the 
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THEY LASTED FOUR INNINGS 


One of the pleasantries of the extra session of Congress was a baseball game between Republican and Demo- 


cratic congressmen. The victorious nine is before you. 


It is composed of Democrats. 


The game ended with the 


fourth inning because there was such a flow of argument over every point that there was no time left to play the 


other five innings. 


rights the courts are supposed to guard. The 
recall of judges, the World is sure, would 
“knock one of the main props from under 
American institutions.” Suppose it be granted 
for the sake of argument, says the Evening 
Post, that the Supreme Court has legislated 
the word “unreasonable” into the Sherman 
law; is there anything under heaven to pre- 
vent Congress, if it wishes to do so, passing a 
new bill declaring that the law forbids all 
restraints, whether reasonable or unreason- 
able? Congress can, if it wishes, leave the 
court no alternative. It can have its way 
easily enough without recalling the judges. 
The American, however, favors the recall be- 
cause it is certain it would never be used 
against any judge unless he was conspicuously 
unfit. And the Springfield Republican coun- 
sels a little more moderation in opposing the 
recall of judges. It considers such a measure 
“extreme, but not revolutionary or anti-repub- 
lican.” And the country, it thinks, might well 


derive considerable profit, if Arizona were ad- 
mitted into the Union, from seeing how her 
recall measure would work out. 





RAMATIC in its suddenness as the 
dissolution of the Canadian par- 
liament seemed, the determination 
of the Dominion Premier to submit 

the issue of reciprocity with the United States 
to a vote of his people was reached before 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier went to London for the 
coronation. The general election throughout 
Canada is but a few weeks away and the 
Toronto Globe professes confidence, as a min- 
isterial organ, that the voters of the Dominion 
will return to Ottawa enough supporters of 
Sir Wilfrid to prove how firm his hold is still 
upon the land he has ruled so many years. 
Political chagrin of the profoundest kind must 
be in store for the Prime Minister, however, 
if the forecasts of the Toronto World, mouth- 
piece of Mr. Richard L. Borden, leader of 
the opposition, be not too partisan. Sir Wil- 
frid’s working majority of over forty in the 
parliament just dissolved will be quite wiped 
out, insists the Montreal Evenement, a con- 
servative exponent of French-Canadian opin- 
ion. This, it explains, will be mainly the re- 
sult of the campaign eloquence of M. Henri 














Richard L. Borden, leader of the Dominion Conserva- 
tives, is doing what is possible on the stump to per- 
suade his countrymen to repudiate the Taft-Laurier pact. 


Bourassa, the famed leader of French-Cana- 
dian “nationalism,” who counts upon the 
presence in Ottawa next winter of a compact 
body of “habitants” holding the balance of 
power between Liberals and Conservatives. 
M. Bourassa long hesitated on the subject of 
reciprocity only to come out in the end as bit- 
terly opposed to it as is the Conservative 
leader, Mr. Borden. There is a powerful pro- 
vincial press, on the other hand, including 
the Charlottetown (P. E. I.) Patriot and the 
Kingston Whig, which is fighting for reci- 
procity as the economic salvation of the 
country. 


UCH, if not everything, as regards the 
issue seems to depend upon the extent 

to which Sir Wilfrid Laurier retains the sup- 
port of the French element in the east. Race 
and religious issues have already cropped out 
through the partisan appeals of the French- 
Canadian press in a manner quite shocking 
to the Liberal organs of which the Toronto 
Globe is the type. The “nationalist” move- 
ment under Bourassa seems to this daily an 
effort to “trample on the British flag.” Reci- 
procity is of far less importance to Bourassa 
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than the alleged plan of Sir Wilfrid to make 
Canada a sort of tail to London imperialism. 
To Bourassa, explains the Toronto Globe, Sir 
Wilfrid is “too British.” From what Mr. 
Borden affirms Sir Wilfrid is not British 
enough. The insinuation that the Prime Min- 
ister is preparing the way for Canada’s po- 
litical union with the United States occasions 
bitter retort in the ministerial press. “That 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier,” says the Vancouver 
World, “has endeavored to keep not only 
Quebec, but the whole Dominion within the 
British Empire with the least possible sacri- 
fice of national aims and ideals is indeed true, 
and it is that very course of action which has 
now brought down upon him the loud-mouthed 
disapproval of the self-seekers who make 
their loyalty a password for preferment.” Sir 
Wilfrid’s supporters are, in fact, trying to 
prove that a rejection of reciprocity, through 
the agitation led by the conservatives under 
Borden, would pave the way for the very 
political union with this country which Sir 
Wilfrid is accused of desiring. 


ANADIAN Liberals, who established the 
preferential tariff now favoring Britain, 
against the protests and votes of Canadian 
Conservatives in the parliament at Ottawa, 
will not weaken the connection with the 
mother country, declared Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
himself in one of his very first campaign 
utterances. The words were taken up by his 
organs. “What,” asks the Victoria (B. C.) 
Times, “would cause more real consternation 
throughout Canada to-day than for Britain 
to say to Canada: You must not have reci- 
procity? For the first time since 1866 we 
should probably have serious talk of annexa- 
tion. British statesmen wisely see no pros- 
pect of disintegration of the Empire except- 
ing by repeating the Tory policy which evoked 
the Boston tea party.” “The Conservatives 
are against reciprocity,” notes the Charlotte- 
town Patriot. “What have they to offer in 
its place? Shut the American market to our 
farmers and a vast trade is stopped.” Thus 
runs the flood of argument on Sir Wilfrid’s 
side. 


STATISTICS by the yard appear in op- 
position dailies like the Toronto World, 
for the sake of demonstrating the absurdity 
of the claims that reciprocity will open the 
United States as a market. Ontario, as the 
leading province of the Dominion, is deeply 
concerned with the maintenance of tariff con- 
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ditions as they exist, according to the Toronto 
liorld. “Altho it is perhaps natural for the 
organs of the Laurier government to repre- 
sent that the people of Ontario generally favor 
reciprocity, the weight of authoritative opin- 
ion is decidedly against that assumption.” It 
would be disingenuous to deny, our contem- 
porary says further, that among the rank and 
file of the Liberal party there are many who 
fear the outcome of Sir Wilfrid’s bold course. 
This element is convinced that the “national 
policy,” introduced by the late Sir John A. 
Macdonald and sanctioned by the Ottawa par- 
liament years ago, should be maintained. This, 
while in the main protectionist, recognized 
the necessity of adjusting tariff schedules in 
a way to enhance revenue from the customs. 
“Other tariff adjustments and modifications 
have since been carried into effect, but the 
national policy has been upheld until the reci- 
procity bargain into which President Taft suc- 
ceeded in drawing the Canadian government.” 


NLESS the defections among the French- 
Canadians prove excessive, Sir Wilfrid 
should return to Ottawa after the elections 
with his working majority intact. One con- 
sideration is urged against him continually. 
“The prosperity of the provinces—especially 
of Ontario—evidenced by the emergence of 
numerous and populous centers of trade, com- 
merce and industry, is traceable immediately 
to independent home markets. Reciprocity in 
natural products will to that extent impair 
those markets and will render it increasingly 
dificult to sustain the industries that have 
been called into being and until menaced by 
this unfortunate bargain gave visible promise 
of still more abundant vigor.” This reflects 
the point of view of dailies which, like the 
Toronto World, face the economic issue and 
lay no stress upon personalities and race ques- 
tions. As the campaign proceeds the _per- 
sonal element seems more and more to ob- 
trude itself, however, especially in the com- 
ment of the French-Canadian organs. 


RRITISH organs follow the progress of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s struggle with bated 
breath. To the London Post, the London 


Telegraph and others in sympathy with their 
imperialist point of view, the situation in the 
Dominion vindicates the Chamberlain proposi- 
tion that without a preferential tariff wall 
around it the British Empire will disintegrate. 
While the people of Britain have no wish to 
interfere with the domestic politics of Canada, 





THE EXCITEMENT IN CANADA 





SIGNING THE RECIPROCITY BILL 


President Taft is here shown a victor in the biggest 
baate he has fought along the line of a distinctive Taft 
policy. 


says the London Mail, they will watch with 
the keenest interest the progress of the strug- 
gle. “Sir Wilfrid Laurier maintains that the 
reciprocity agreement will in no way impair 
the policy of British preference and will 
improve the friendly relations between the 
United States and the great empire of which 
Canadians are proud to form a part. Mr. 
Borden, whose desire to strengthen the bonds 
of empire is not less sincere than that of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, holds the contrary opinion. 
He is convinced that Canada stands at the 
parting of the ways and that the decision of 
the electors will be fraught with momentous 
consequences to the future destiny of the 
empire.” What the Canadian voters have to 
decide, according to London dailies generally, 
is whether in extending facilities for trade 
with the United States they will not only 
jeopardize their own industrial development 
but also create permanent interests that must 
ultimately weaken their connection with the 
mother country. 


(>= of the crucial objections to reciproc- 

ity takes the form of a frank appeal to 
tremendous vested interests in Canada and is 
set forth in a detached spirit by the London 
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Quarterly Review. Ever since confederation, 
Canada has been employed in building up a 
series of railways running from the east to 
the west. This is a flat defiance of the fact 
that the geographical divisions of the conti- 
nent run north and south. Canada had to 
do this to make herself an economic unit. 
She has spent in all $1,500,000,000 on her rail- 
roads. She has created in the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway a complete transcontinental sys- 
tem. “The Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific will, when completed, provide 
two other entire systems linking east and west 
and ocean to ocean. The reciprocity compact 
tends to counteract this dévelopment. The 
products of the northwest will be carried by 
the branch lines of the Hill system of rail- 
roads to the markets of Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. British Columbia will find herself sim- 
ilarly connected with Seattle and the great 
American cities of the Pacific slope.” On the 
basis of these facts the London Post sees rea- 
son to suspect that reciprocity is but a catch 
word for the promotion of the financial 
schemes of the brilliant railroad promoter 
James J. Hill. However, if one dare sum up 
British opinion upon reciprocity as the case 
stands now, London thinks the pact advan- 
tageous to Canada commercially and danger- 
ous to Great Britain politically. In the Do- 
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minion it is noteworthy that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier emphasizes the commercial effects of 
the arrangement, while Mr. Borden dwells 
upon its political and imperial consequences. 
* 
* * 

HE most revolutionary change in the 
British constitution since the acces- 
sion of William of Orange, as one 
great London daily pronounces it, 

was affected a few weeks ago when the House 
of Lords, ‘amid scenes of emotional excite- 
ment unexampled in its history,” practically 
surrendered its functions as an upper chamber. 
Money bills in Britain become law henceforth 
without the assent of the Lords. So do all 
other bills if passed by the Commons in three 
successive sessions. A money bill shall be 
deemed such when so certified by the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. A Parliament is 
to last only five years, instead of seven. Had 
the Lords refused their assent to these revolu- 
tionary innovations, King George would at 
once have created new peers by the hundred 
for the sole purpose of outvoting the dukes, 
earls and barons who stood in Mr. Asquith’s 
way. The Prime Minister had told the leader 
of the opposition as much in a curt note writ- 
ten shortly before the crisis came to a head. 
Mr. Asquith’s action, says the conservative 





BAILEY AND THE DEMOCRATIC ASS 


Tue Ass: Why hast thou smitten me these 374 times? 
—Bee in Baltimore Evening Sun 
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and infuriated London Post, “suggests a 
shifty and melodramatic adventurer rather 
than a Prime Minister of England.” It was 
confident in its predictions that Mr. Asquith’s 
talk of new peers “will meet with the contempt 
it deserves.” It implored their Lordships to 
treat the Prime Minister as “a bluffer.” Even 
yet, it said, voicing the views of the whole 
Tory press, “a dogged and unflinching resist- 
ance may retrieve much.” Up to the very last 
moment the surrender of the Lords was in 
doubt. | 


XCITING as were the scenes attending 
the constitutional revolution in the 
House of Lords, it had been preceded not long 
before by an upheaval in the House of Com- 
mons quite without parallel in the long history 
of the mother of parliaments. “For the first 
time within living memory,” as the London 
Times put it, “a hearing was refused by an 
incensed opposition to the Prime Minister of 
the realm.” At every fresh effort made by 
Mr. Asquith to be heard above a din that 
lasted nearly two hours, he was silenced by a 
chorus of yells and expletives that made the 
Commons look like Bedlam. “It is painful to 
have to record,” says the London Westminster 
Gazette, one of the ministerial organs, “that 
gross and unprintable expressions of the most 
offensive character were bandied about by 
excited Tories.” Altho he had come to the 
Commons with a carefully prepared address 
upon the revolution so soon to be accom- 
plished, all that Prime Minister Asquith could 
deliver was a series of ejaculations and dis- 
jointed references to the new era about to 
dawn on the political existence of his country. 


O HINT of the humiliation prepared for 
him seems to have been conveyed from 

any source to Prime Minister Asquith as he 
paced with his characteristic dignity into the 
Commons on the very hot day that marks an 
epoch in his career, and, for that matter, as 
the Paris Temps says, in human history. Mr. 
John Redmond, his face wreathed in smiles 
and his coat decorated with a rose, had come 
into the House amid the wildest cheers. The 
Home Rulers had satisfied themselves that the 
defeat of the Lords meant a new parliament 
in Dublin. They cheered themselves hoarse 
when their own leader appeared and they took 
part also in the applause with which the Prime 
Minister was received by his devoted follow- 
ing. Mr. Balfour, leader of the opposition, 
sat grimly silent in his seat, as did the Con- 
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Ever since Herbert Henry Asquith became Prime Min- 
ister he has grown younger owing, it is said, to his 
family of young people who, with his wife, form a 
merry household. 


servatives and Unionists who call him leader. 
Only Lord Hugh Cecil, one of the most gifted 
aristocrats in the Tory ranks and a pillar of 
the established church as well, went hither and 
thither whispering to his party associates. 
He had engineered the melodramatic devices 
that were to confound the Prime Minister. 
His real purpose was to end the Balfour lead- 
ership of the opposition. 


A hey supreme moment, not only for the 
Lords, but for Mr. Asquith, arrived 
when that gentleman advanced to the table in 
the House of Commons with the notes of his 
speech in his hand. He was heard to say that 
the bill affecting the House of Lords was be- 
fore them. A cry of “Traitor!” interrupted 
the Prime Minister, who stood dumbfounded 
while the cry was taken up by Conservatives 
and Unionists and strengthened into a chorus 
of: “Traitor!” The Liberals, the laborites 
and the Home Rulers answered with shouts 
intended to drown the offensive chorus. “The 
Prime Minister,” says the London News, 
stanchest of all his supporters, “confronted by 
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IN THE LAST GUTTER 
A picture that requires no explanation. 


—London Westminster Gazette 


this tornado of abuse—the center of an amaz- 
ing turmoil—Liberals cheering and waving 
handkerchiefs, Conservatives booing and shak- 
ing fists—was for a moment, tho resolute, pale 
and grave. He stood there at the table for 
twenty minutes, unable to utter a word. That 
he felt the tempest of obloquy was obvious. It 
must have been and it was exquisitely painful 
to one in whom generosity to opponents is 
second nature.” But there was worse to 
follow. 





AFTER THE REVELS 


Mr. AsouirH: “Go easy, Arthur, for a little; I’m a 
bit out of condition.” 


Mr. Batrour: “Same here.” 


—London Punch 
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EONS have the laborites in 
the Commons complained 
that the aristocratic Speaker, 


the Right Honorable James 
William Lowther, accords the 
youthful Tories in the House a 
license which he never grants 
the workman representative of 
a mining constituency. Mr. 
Will Crooks, seeing Lord Hugh 
Cecil make hideous faces at the 
Prime Minister—one account 
has the aristocrat designating 
Mr. Asquith by an unprintable 
epithet—sprang to his feet and 
roared in his notoriously stento- 
rian accents that the Speaker 
would never permit a labor 
member to go to such lengths. 
This brought the presiding offi- 
cer to his feet. He was in wig 
and gown and the heat as well as the startling 
character of the uproar about him had plainly 
affected his equanimity. There was a mo- 
ment’s lull as the Speaker pointedly referred 
to the group surrounding Lord Hugh Cecil— 
he represents the University of Oxford, by 
the way—and begged the riotous ones to keep 
the peace. Up jumped Lord Cecil only to be 
howled down by the supporters of Mr. 
Asquith, who was still standing mutely help- 
less with the notes of his undelivered speech 
clutched in his right hand. He had been on 
his feet a half hour and more and the din was 
louder than ever. 


AVING come to the conclusion that the 
sport might be varied a little by allow- 

ing the Prime Minister to say a thing or two, 
according to the account in the London News, 
the rioters permitted Mr. Asquith at last to 
utter some words. “After the death of the 
late King,” he began, reading from notes. A 
roar cut him short. “Keep the King out!” 
“Who killed the King?” “You’re unfit for 
your position!” “Stay in the gutter where 
you belong!” These and many similar ob- 
servations from Lord H. Cecil and his friends, 
punctuated by the stamping of feet and yells 
of “Boo!” caused the Prime Minister to retire 
in a dazed manner to his seat, while the 
Speaker arose once more from his. All this 
time Mr. Will Crooks had been gesticulating 
violently, waving both arms, while Mr. Ram- 
say McDonald, essaying to rise, had been 
grasped by Tory arms and kept in his seat. 
This led to a series of uncomplimentary refer- 
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ences by laborites to the morals 
of aristocrats. Again the Prime 
Minister, his eye aflame and his 
face streaming perspiration in 
the superheated atmosphere of 
a very hot summer, vociferated 
on the subject of the Lords. He 
was inaudible ten feet away. 


Ae the din drowning the 
Prime Minister’s words, 
his supporters had been organiz- 
ing a counter demonstration. 
Their cheers were at last drown- 
ing the Tory pandemonium. 
But Mr. Asquith gave up the 
game from sheer physical ex- 
haustion. “I will not degrade 


RIOT IN THE COMMONS 








WAR TO THE KNIFE AND FORK 


myself,” he cried, “by attempt- Design for a frieze for the Hotel Cecil. ‘“‘Die-hards” on their way to dine 


ing to speak under these condi- 

tions.” His voice was strength- 

ened by his emotions and he concluded with 
this sentence: “It is the determination of 
the government and I believe of the people 
of this country that without further delay 
this bill shall take its place on the statute 
book.” Immediately, we read in the London 
News, there was a scene of wild enthusiasm 
on the part of the ministerial forces. The 
radicals, the laborites and the Home Rulers 
sprang to their feet, waved their hats and 
burst into deafening cheers. When Mr. Bal- 
four, as leader of the opposition, got upon his 
feet to reply, there seemed a prospect of more 
wild disorder, which Mr. Asquith quelled with 
a signal to his supporters. He was above the 
mean revenge of retaliation, say his organs in 
the London press. The Tory papers agree in 
this estimate of his generosity. 


I‘ IS with great regret that the London 

Times, enemy of Prime Minister Asquith 
though it is, takes cognizance of the pande- 
monium. The thing, it concedes, was dis- 
creditable. “Human nature is human nature,” 
it adds, however, “and the whole action of 
the Prime Minister throughout this contro- 
versy has been eminently calculated to pro- 
voke and to exasperate angry passions in the 
breasts of his opponents.” That other pillar 
of British Toryism, the London Telegraph, is 
sterner in its judgment. “The monstrous and 
unconstitutional evocation of the peer-making 
prerogative of the crown,” it explains, “was 
in itself a gross outrage upon our parliamen- 
tary system of government. But a calculated 
and prearranged scheme for preventing the 





in the last ditch. 
—From The Westminster Gazette 


Prime Minister from gaining a hearing, the 
shouts of ‘Traitor!’ and the hisses with which 
his entry was greeted; the sheer brutality of 
the long continued stream of senseless and 
insolent interruptions—these things, to be 
frank, were simply disgusting.” Extreme op- 





WANTED—A WARRANTY 


Cur1eF MINISTERIAL Wuip: “I can raise the coronets 
all right; but I can’t answer for the ‘Norman blood.’ ” 

Prime Munster: “Never mind the ‘Norman blood’; 
it’s the ‘kind hearts’ and the ‘simple faith’ that I’m wor- 
rying about.” 


—London Punch 
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position organs like the London Post, the 
London Mail and the London Standard, insist 
that the Prime Minister brought the ordeal 
upon himself. “Who can feel astonished if 
the Unionists were beside themselves with 
passion,” says the London Standard, “if they 
feel that they and not only they but the mil- 
lions they represent have been tricked, be- 
trayed, baffled, defeated by the use of poisoned 
weapons?” “For the first time,” adds the 
London Mail, “a British Premier has fallen 
so low as to transgress every ordinance and 
convention of the British constitution for a 
party which exultingly parades its disloyalty 
to British ideals. He has degraded himself.” 
Upon what may be termed the subtler signifi- 
cance of the demonstration as a contest be- 
tween Arthur James Balfour and Lord Hugh 
Cecil for leadership within a party torn by 
their feuds, no comment is offered. 


T WAS the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons who had to adjourn the session at 
which the Premier was howled down. The 
members were in no condition to adjourn 
themselves. The King, who had closely fol- 
lowed the political developments of the month, 
returned in some haste from the country and 
had a long conference with the Prime Minis- 
ter. This meeting seems to the Tory press as 
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“Quick, constable, some brandy. 
come a puppet peer.” s 
—Boardman Robinson in New York Tribune 


He expected to be- 
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historical an event as any that accompanied 
the vast constitutional change through which 
Britain passed last month. Even those cau- 
tious organs which, like the London Post, 
parade their loyalty to throne and church, 
seem to feel that the King has abandoned the 
aristocracy in a crisis. Mr. Asquith is round- 
ly told that he played upon the inexperience 
of a monarch new to the throne. As sover- 
eign of the realm, George V. can not be criti- 
cized in a London daily; but the Conservative 
press comes as near to criticizing the King as 
it can by hinting that his Majesty was “im- 
pozed upon.” The London Times even goes 
so far as to hint that had the King created 
new peers to swamp the Lords, a delicate 
question must arise—“whether a person who 
accepts a peerage in consideration of having 
pledged himself to vote for a bill which will 
deprive him as well as all other peers of real 
legislative power is not a party to bribery and 
corruption.” 


RITAIN, in consequence of the revolution 
just effected in her constitution, stands 
upon the brink of a change in her social sys- 
tem which, to the Paris Temps, seems as great 
as that which followed the French Revolution 
in the land of Danton and of Robespierre. 
European dailies on the continent endorse this 
view. Like all social revolutions in Britain, 
however, adds the Temps, it is achieved with- 
out war. The great estates of the landed 
aristocrats will be broken up into small hold- 
ings. The labor unions will correct the de- 
cisions of the courts—‘with no written con- 
stitution, as in America, to interpoze a bar- 
rier to the popular will.” The British navy, 
a “preserve for younger sons of the aristoc- 
racy,” will soon be officered in a democratic 
sense by “men who rise from the sailor’s ham- 
mock to the officer’s quarter deck.” The 
British colonies, concludes the French daily, 
have set the example for the mdther country. 
“They have a labor Prime Minister in Aus- 
tralia and we may live to see a labor Prime 
Minister in London.” The old England, with 
its noble lords, is about to pass forever from 
a world in which, the Temps says, it has long 
been an anachronism. To comments of this 
sort the great strike which for a time par- 
alyzed the street traffic of London and reduced 
Liverpool to panic comes as a confirmation. 
The humiliation of the House of Lords might 
almost be said to have constituted the signal 
for which Tom Mann, the famed leader of 
the trade-unions, had been waiting. 
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Beaumont, or Conneau, the naval lieutenant who won the long duel in the sky with his countryman Védrines, 


arrived at the final stage in a condition of joy and 
antagonist, who nearly collapsed. 


RANCE again vindicated her position 
as “queen of the air” when naval 
Lieutenant Conneau—who flies as 
André Beaumont—won the interna- 

tional aeroplane race around England and 
Scotland for a purse of fifty thousand dollars. 
It proved one of the most exciting contests 
in the whole history of aviation. No less 
than twenty-two competitors started over a 
course exceeding a thousand miles in length. 
The race, after the completion of its second 
stage at Edinburgh, became a neck-and-neck 
contest between Conneau or “Beaumont” and 
Védrines. The former covered the distance 
of 1,010 miles in twenty-two hours, twenty- 
eight minutes and eighteen seconds net flying 
time, beating Védrines, who hotly contested 
every inch, by an hour ten minutes and a frac- 
tion. The other competitors were simply “no- 
where.” 


ONNEAU’S monoplane was a Bleriot, 
Védrines using what is known as a 
Morane-Borel, with the advantage of greater 
horse-power in his motor. Védrines had the 
ill luck to miss his way completely at a crucial 
stage of the flight, but he might still have 
won but for a landing on wrong ground at 
Bristol, which cost him a vital hour. Conneau 


freshness physically that contrasted with the plight 


of his 


really won, say European experts, by a truly 
scientific knowledge of aerial navigation. He 
has had the training of an officer in the 
French navy, and could read his maps aright 
and navigate in an alien element. Védrines, 
who is a mechanic, possessed only a marvelous 
natural aptitude for picking up his bearings. 
“A great many of the competitors who had 
actually studied and made themselves familiar 
with the course lost their bearings when they 
came to traverse it in the air.” “It is difficult 
enough for a man to manage his machine in 
flight,” says the London Post’s expert, “‘let 
alone look after the route in traveling at a 
mean speed of about a mile a minute and at 
such an altitude that to the eye of the pilot 
the country becomes dwarfed.” 
LL Britain was brought to the highest 
pitch of excitement as through sunshine 
and storm, the burning heat of the start from 
London and the wind and rain of the Scottish 
hills “Beaumont” and Védrines traveled al- 
most together, often flying in sight of one an- 
other and generally resting at the same time in 
the same “controls” or appointed stations. 
“On the most trying day of the race, when 
the course lay from Edinburgh to Bristol, 
they were often separated only by minutes. 











SS 
TEA AFTER THE TIFF 


Poor Védrines was inclined at first to eye ‘“‘Beaumont”’ 
gloomily, but his good nature asserted itself in the end 
and they had a little lunch together 


Then Védrines, arriving late at Bristol, de- 
scended in error half a mile from the ‘control’ 
and lost much valuable time in an enforced 
ascent in the darkness to gain the ofiicial stop- 
ping place.” Altho “Beaumont” thus secured 
a lead of over an hour, Védrines made a des- 
perate struggle and actually covered the final 
“stage in shorter time than his rival. In vain! 
Beaumont’s lead could not be overcome and 
Védrines arrived at the finish chagrined and 
out of humor. Altho the contest was arranged 
by the London Mail, which awarded the fifty 
thousand dollars, every newspaper in Britain 
followed the progress of the contest without 
jealousy. In view of the gallantry displayed 
- by Védrines in the five fierce stages over 
which the struggle was waged and owing to 
the circumstance that he really lost by a 
“fluke,” the London Mail presented him with 
a consolation purse of a thousand dollars. 
“But poor Védrines was heart-broken. His 
nerves had suffered too great a strain. He 
came slowly out of his machine at the end and 
there was a fever in his eyes.” But he shook 
hands heartily with “Beaumont” and wished 
him joy “in a voice that trembled.” An in- 
teresting contrast was presented by these two 
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types of Frenchmen, who had pursued each 
other over a thousand miles in the sky on a 
neck-and-neck race. “There was naval Lieu- 
tenant Conneau, the French aristocrat, very 
calm, very cool, very courteous, with clear- 
cut features and a high, thoughtful brow and 


an air of culture giving refinement to his 


strong features; and there was Védrines, just 
as typical of the French mechanic, rugged, 
unpolished, hard as nails, with muscles like 
steel wire, without that self-restraint and 
strong grip upon his emotions which is a sec- 
ond nature of the intellectuals, but quick to 
express his anger, his bitterness, his grief, his 
violence of disappointment.” The circum- 
stances under which this race was won prove 
to many that an aeroplane can cross the 


Atlantic. * 
* * 


N THE ninth anniversary of the coro- 
nation of Pius X. as sovereign pon- 
tiff of the holy Roman Catholic and 
apostolic church, his Holiness lay 

upon a bed of sickness from which many 
feared he would never be lifted alive. The 
gout which has plagued the august old man 
for so many years has left the knee, according 
to the month’s despatches, and is now threat- 
ening the hip. A tendency to uremia which 
was present in the Pope’s former days as 
Patriarch of Venice gave profound concern to 
the physicians summoned to his bedside. Italy 
has been brought to the most pessimistic con- 
clusions regarding the Pope’s condition by 
seemingly authentic accounts of his maladies 
in such reliable dailies as the Rome Tribuna. 
His Holiness may not succumb to his last 
attack of indisposition, severe as that has been, 
but Rome is convinced that he has entered a 
phaze of invalidism from which, at his ad- 
vanced period of life, he can not be expected 
to emerge. For many weeks past, our Roman 
contemporary learns, Pius X. has been in- 
capacitated for the arduous work of his pon- 
tificate. Vacancies in the sacred college exist 
on an unprecedentedly large scale. A conclave 
in the immediate future could be attended, 
owing to the illness of some cardinals, the 
advanced years of others and the tardiness in 
consecrations, by barely more than fifty prin- 
ces of the church. Important nunciatures are 
awaiting appointments. The encyclical on 
divorce, which rumor affirmed was to have 
been given to the world this summer, seems 
to have been postponed indefinitely. Rightly 
or wrongly, Europe has about concluded that 
the reign of Pius X. is nearing its end. 
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THE 


T= most conspicuous personage in the 
Vatican just now, next to the sovereign 
pontiff himself, Cardinal Rampolla, who was 
for so many years papal secretary of state 
under the late Leo, made a hurried trip to 
Switzerland. There, says one despatch, he 
was interviewed by an exalted official of the 
Austrian foreign office. The significance of 
the episode is ascribed by the Rome Tribuna 
to the circumstance that only the Austrian 
veto at the last conclave prevented the election 
of Cardinal Rampolla to the papal throne. 
The Viennese government is understood to 
have intimated to the Vatican that it will in- 
terpoze no veto of any kind when the sacred 
coliege is again summoned to choose the vicar 
of Christ on earth. Cne of the first pontifical 
acts of the present Pope was a repudiation 
of the Austrian veto—indeed, of any veto— 
upon the choice of the sacred college in con- 
clave. The Vienna government persisted in 
claiming its traditional right until quite re- 
cently, when the nuncio at the capital of 
Francis Joseph was assured that the veto had 
been given up. Many European organs pre- 
dict the election of Cardinal Rampolla as Leo 
XIV. Others are inclined to prophesy that 
Cardinal de Lai will be the next Pope. 


tg apart from the circumstances that 

Pius’ X. may confound the prophets by 
attaining the years of Peter, observes the 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels), which keeps 
in touch with Vatican affairs always, it must 
be borne in mind that a conclave rarely 
chooses as Pope the cardinal “picked” by the 
multitude. The elections of Pius IX., of Leo 
XIIL., of Pius X., were all surprizes. Space 
has been found in some anticlerical dailies for 
a rumor that the Pope has indicated to the 
cardinals his own choice of a successor—none 
other than the comparatively youthful and far 
from popular Raphael Merry del Val. The 
tale, says our Belgian contemporary, is pre- 
posterous. Vatican feeling, reflecting that in 
exalted Roman society, is that this pontificate 
has not been successful in its aims. The 
diplomacy of the Holy See daily receives 
check after check. The campaign against the 
modernists alienates the “intellectuals” within 
the fold, while fomenting discord among all 
who do not suffer excommunication or dis- 
grace. What is needed, according to the 
Belgian daily from which we glean these de- 
tails, is a return to the policy of the late Leo 
XIII., who troubled himself little about 
theology. 


ILLNESS OF THE POPE 
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RECAPTURING THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 


This international trophy, first won by Curtis, then 
taken to England by Graham White, has again been won 
by an American ayiator, Weyman, using a Nieuport 
monoplane. 


NLY in the light of the contrast between 
the pontificate which seems now draw- 

ing to its close and the pontificate which im- 
mediately preceded it, says “Granvelle” in the 
Grande Revue of Paris, can the reign of Pius 
X. be understood. The church and the papacy, 
in the theory of the late Pope, were regarded 
as called to exercize in the modern world, in 
society as it is constituted to-day, a mission 
both lofty and beneficent—a mission of justice 
and peace. The supreme chief of the Roman 
Catholic world was to exercize his authority 
and his influence in the maintenance or the 
restoration of concord, whether between the 
nations or whether among the people and the 
princes who govern them—or indeed within a 
nation itself among the various social classes 
which compoze it. “It must be shown,” wrote 
the late Pope Leo to his secretary of state, 
“that the church is the best friend and the 
most generous benefactor of princes and 
peoples.” These efforts of Leo’s to produce 
concord met with resistance in Italy, says our 
authority, but they were appreciated by the 
Protestant powers — especially by Great 


Britain, the Netherlands and William II. The 
high personal character of the Pope has made 
him beloved in Protestant countries. 














HIS HOLINESS THE POPE 


This recent photograph reveals the profound change in 
the expression of the countenance of the former Pa- 
triarch of Venice since he ascended the chair of Peter. 


TREMENDOUS loss of prestige in the 

worldly sense seems to the authority in 
the Grande Revue to have attended the Roman 
Catholic church since the accession of Pius X. 
Nevertheless, insists Granvelle, the accession 
of Pius X. was hailed as a deliverance and a 
benediction by all those who had seen with 
uneasiness the policy of the church abandoned 
to the moving current of European diplomacy. 
“We must have, said some, a religious Pope 
We have no need of statesmen and diploma- 
tists, urged others. The Catholic church can 
very well do without a ministry of foreign 
affairs, but it does urgently need an admin- 
istrator, a bishop, a minister of the interior.” 
A reaction was awaited and even ardently de- 
sired. Furthermore, it seemed inevitable. It 
was the easier for the new Pope to make up 
his mind to effect it just in so far as he 
deemed it himself necessary. There was no 
difficulty in concentrating his attention upon 
the defects of a system of ecclesiastical diplo- 
macy which already was felt to be condemned. 
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An order of things and of measures altogether 
new and strange began at the Vatican with a 
Pope whose outlook was religious and not 
political. 


ELIGIOUS as has been the policy of Pius 

X., as distinguished from the diplomatic 
policy of Leo XIIL., the present Pope has not 
set his face against the organization, in vari- 
ous countries, of Roman Catholic parties. 
These have been more or less political, more 
or less social and more or less confessional. 
“But it has been his design,” to quote again 
from the Grande Revue, “to organize all these 
parties after a uniform type, everywhere con- 
fining laymen to the function of mere privates 
in the ranks and attributing to the bishops an 
initiative and an authority subject to the sole 
control of the central power in the church.” 
Every Roman Catholic organization has had 
to be exclusively “confessional” under the 
direction and responsibility of the bishops. 
“The Pope is hostile to all concession, all 
compromize. Roman Catholics must pursue 
their course and their rights to the very end 
by every means. The acts of the Holy See 
burst upon the world like declarations of war. 
The nations show defiance.” Those which 
have taken the line of ignoring the curia re- 
venge themselves for the provocation offered 
by it upon Roman Catholics, whose rites they 
proceed to limit more strictly. Those having 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See 
threaten to break them off, unless they de- 
mand, instead, from the Vatican authorities 
that measures already decreed be withdrawn 
—that the Pope, in other words, disavow his 
own government. Pius X. seems thus about to 
close his reign in a flame of universal war, 
threatening ecclesiastical thunders unheard in 
some instances since the French Revolution. 


IUS X. and his reign are gravely misrepre- 
sented, according to foreign dailies like 

the Paris Gaulois, by liberal organs obsessed 
with the word clericalism. Economic condi- 
tions, it points out, are undergoing a trans- 
formation which just now disturbs civilized 
governments everywhere. The economic up- 
heavals, so characteristic of this age, affect 
moral conditions and moral ideas in a way 
prejudicial to Christian faith. Every time the 
Pope, who is first and foremost guardian of 
the faith, addresses an encyclical or a pastoral 
letter to Christians, he is accused of interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of some particular 
nation. As an instance we are referred tt 
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Spain. That kingdom is in the throes of an 
economic crisis so severe that the throne itself 
seems endangered. Anticlerical organs insist 
that the Pope is waging war with the Madrid 
government. He has, in truth, concerned him- 
self very little with the crisis. The Vatican 
picks no quarrel with Prime Minister Canale- 
jas, “whom it esteems.” Yet the outside world 
has been taught by liberal dailies to believe 
that war between Spain and the Pope is as- 
suming daily a more irreconcilable phaze. 
Something to the same effect is averred by the 
student of the negotiations between Spain and 
the Vatican who writes in The Quarterly Re- 
view. “Spain is in the throes of an ordeal 
from which, whatever the upshot, it will ulti- 
mately emerge a transformed nation. For the 
crisis is not ministerial nor political nor 
dynastic. It is largely of an economic char- 
acter, intensified by national, political and 
dynastic elements. To simplify these complex 
issues by reducing them to one and to label 
that one clericalism is to misstate the prob- 
lem.” 


| THE Spanish Premier were to break 
with the Vatican to-morrow, to dissolve 
all religious communities, to confiscate their 
property and even to divorce the state from 
the church, he would be able to announce the 
death of clericalism in Spain. “But the palsy 
which has stricken his high-spirited and richly 
endowed countrymen would continue unabated. 
Only one of the hydra’s heads would have 
been severed from the body, and that the 
smallest of them all.” Thus speaks the com- 
petent authority who analyzes the situation for 
The Quarterly Review, and more than one 
outside observer, including the London Times, 
takes the same view. The expulsion of the 
religious orders would not brighten the dismal 
outlook of the mining population around Bil- 
bao. Thus our British authority. “A rupture 
with the Vatican will not bring the nation, 
even by a hair’s breadth, nearer to a solid 
educational reform.” In spite of these facts, 
the world at large clings to the ancient delu- 
sion that Spain suffers from Vatican rule and 
Vatican methods. The anti-clerical Jndépen- 
dance Belge (Brussels), for instance, con- 
tinues to ascribe her woes to the “scourge of 
clericalism.” 


S SOVEREIGN pontiff of the church 
universal, Pius X., insists the sym- 
pathetic Paris Gaulois, has concentrated the 
attention of mankind upon questions of faith 


SPAIN AND THE VATICAN 











THE POSSIBLE LEO XIV. 
Cardinal Rampolla, who so narrowly escaped election 


to the papal throne when the late Leo passed away, is 
still deemed likely to succeed St. Peter. 


and morals. It had been given over before 
to questions of world dominion and diplomacy. 
The Modernist controversy, for which His 
Holiness is held responsible, is, our contempo- 
rary thinks, his splendid triumph. The world 
may not range itself upon the side of the 
august old man who has called its attention to 
the incarnate Son of God, to the Word made 
flesh, but it must admit that these sacred 
themes and their precious meanings have re- 
covered an importance through the attitude 
of Pius X. which they had lost in the material 
cares of a money-mad race. Men are not 
asked to dispute such arid themes as the tem- 
poral power and the divine right of the Roman 
pontiffs to universal dominion. They have 
been made instead to give a thought to the 
salvation of their immortal souls and to the 
character of the sanction upon which rests 
the authority of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The rulers of nations may despize the old 
Italian peasant upon the throne of Gregory 
the Great, concludes our Paris contemporary, 
the princes of this world may sneer as they 
compare him with Leo X., but the toiling 
millions of mankind may yet bless the memory 





WHO THREW THAT? 
—Gale in Los Angeles Times 


of a pontiff whose reign, through some un- 
fathomable yet blessed inspiration, achieved 
the restoration of all things in Christ. 
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SOMEBODY GAVE HIM THE WRONG PILL AGAIN 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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OST impressive was the scene in the 
House of Commons, we read in 
the London Times, when Prime 
Minister Asquith gave utterance 
to what the whole European press interprets 
as a deliberate and dramatic defiance of Ger- 
many. It was an announcement to the world 
of Britain’s intention to fight on the side of 
France should the long crisis over Morocco 
take the form of war. “The Chamber was 
full,” to follow the account in the great Lon- 
don organ. “In the distinguished strangers’ 
gallery the ambassadors of great nations lis- 
tened with rapt attention to every word that 
fell from the lips of Great Britain’s chief min- 
ister, and in every quarter of the House an 
almost painful sense of the gravity of the oc- 
casion prevailed.” Except when cheers were 
raised, “and they were cheers charged with 
seriousness,’ an intense stillness was pre- 
served in the great assembly. The tones of 
Mr. Asquith’s voice alone filled the hundreds 
of attentive ears. “That he spoke under a 
weighty sense of responsibility was patent to 
all.” His words were carefully and deliberate- 
ly uttered. His manner denoted unalterable 
resolve. He read from a slip of paper in his 
hand—a detail bringing home to all the meas- 
ured and calculated nature of the warning to 
the world which the House had assembled that 
day to seal and countersign. For there can be 
no doubt in the light of London press com- 
ment that the Prime Minister had the nation 
with him. Great Britain was within meas- 
urable distance of a European conflict more 
Sanguinary than any since the Na- 
poleonic era, a conflict which the 
London Post still deems, if not in- 
evitable, at any rate impending. 


T WAS obvious to Prime Minister 
Asquith that the Moroccan ques- 
tion had reached a phaze at which it 
will be increasingly difficult, embar- 
rassing and anxious unless a solu- 
tion can be found. What is the ac- 
tual situation? “Conversations,” Mr. 
Asquith replied to his own query, 
“are proceeding between France and 
Germany. We are not a party to 
those conversations. The _ subject 
matter of them may not affect British 
interests. On that point, until we 
know the ultimate result, we can not 
express a final opinion. But it is our 
desire that those conversations should 
issue in a settlement honorable and 
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satisfactory to both the parties and of which 
His Majesty’s government can cordially say 
ihat it in no way prejudices British interests.” 
The question of Morocco itself bristles with 
difficulties, proceeded the Prime Minister. 
Outside of Morocco, however, in other parts 
of West Africa, Britain would not think of 
attempting to interfere with territorial ar- 
rangements considered reasonable by those 
who are more directly interested. Any state- 
ments that Britain has so interfered as to 
prejudice negotiations between Berlin and 
Paris are mischievous inventions. 


AILING a settlement between France and 
Germany of a kind satisfactory to Great 
Britain, the Asquith ministry, in the polite 
phraze of its head, “must become an active 
party in discussion of the situation.” That 
would be Great Britain’s right as a signatory 
to the treaty of Algeciras. “It might be our 
obligation under the terms of our agreement 
of 1904 with France. It might be our duty in 
defence of British interests directly affected 
by further developments.” There have been 
times within recent weeks when Mr. Asquith 
was not sure that Great Britain’s position was 
fully understood in Berlin and in Paris. He 
told the House of Commons last month that 
any misunderstanding no longer existed either 
at the Quai d’Orsay or at the Wilhelmstrasse. 
The German mind had, like the French mind, 
imbibed some idea that Britain contemplated 
the rise and progress of this crisis academic- 
ally. Mr. Asquith had tried to dissipate these 
misapprehensions before in a public utterance. 
So had the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
fervent David Lloyd George. The foreigners 
had not quite grasped the point. 


RITAIN claims in the Moroccan crisis, 
according to Prime Minister Asquith, 

“not any predominant or preéminent position,” 
but that of one party interested in possible de- 
velopments and in seeing a solution of the 
present difficulties. “In our judgment it would 
have been a grave mistake to let such a situa- 
tion drift until an assertion of our interest in 
it might, owing to our previous silence, cause 
surprize and resentment at the moment when 
this assertion became most necessary and im- 
perative.” The Prime Minister concluded his 
statement with an appeal to the House not to 
question him upon points of detail. The 
situation in Europe was at that moment so 
delicate, issues of peace and war trembled in 
the balance so finely, that even a casual and 


THE BRITISH DEFIANCE 





OF GERMANY 











FRANCE: 
here for the powers?’ 


“What are you doing here when I’m agent 


Spain: “Why, that’s what I am.” 


—Berlin Kladderadatsch 


innocent remark in the House of Commons 
might be too provocative. This appeal was 
not lost upon the leader of the opposition, 
former Prime Minister Arthur James Balfour. 
He arose amid cheers to remark that Britain 
was at that very moment facing an internal 
crisis graver than any in her politics within 
the memory of living men. Diplomatists on 
the continent too evidently thought her elimi- 
nated in consequence from world politics. If 
there be any observers and critics outside the 
House of Commons, declared Mr. Balfour in 
sorption in the bitter home disputes of the 
Prime Minister, who have counted upon the 
internal dissensions of Britons, upon their ab- 
sorption in the bitter home disputes of the 
moment, “in the hope that they will make 
easy a policy which under other circumstances 
they thought this country might object to”— 
if there are any who suppose “we are wiped 
out from the map of Europe because we have 
cur own differences at home, it may be worth 
while saying, for the benefit of those whom it 
may concern, that they have utterly mistaken 
the temper of*the British people and the pa- 
triotism of the opposition.” For Britons, in a 
question affecting the position of their country 
as a great power, are one and undivided. 






HE loud cheers with which this utterance 
was received seemed intensified when 
the leader of the labor party, the tempera- 
mental and irreconcilable but extremely effi- 
cient Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, got upon his 
legs. The labor party, he declared, “knew the 
gravity of the situation.” It realized that war 
or peace at that moment seemed to depend 
upon the turn of a hair. That was because 
the labor element in different nations could not 
decide such issues. In Britain the laborites in 
this crisis were with Asquith. Intense was 
the astonishment among all the Socialist or- 
gans of Europe when the laborite group in 
the House of Commons thus ranged itself with 
Asquith and Balfour in facing together the 
possibility of war over Morocco. The de- 
cisive influence in bringing about such an atti- 
tude is ascribed to David Lloyd George. Only 
a few days before the memorable scene in 
the Commons, in which, as the Paris Débats 
remarked, Britain challenged William II., the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a sen- 
sational speech under what has since turned 
out to be cabinet sanction and inspiration. “If 
a situation were to be forced upon us,” the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, “in 
which peace could only be preserved by the 
surrender of the great and beneficent position 
Britain has won by centuries of heroism and 
achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated, 
where her interests were vitally affected, as 
if she were of no account in the cabinet of 
nations, then I say emphatically that peace at 
that price would be humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure.” This 
was sensational and intended to make a sen- 
sation, but many German dailies declined to 
take it in that sense. 


N EXCHANGE of defiances of the most 
provocative sort was made between the 
Berlin press and the London press the instant 
Mr. Asquith’s meaning, emphasizing Mr. 
Lloyd George’s meaning, had passed through 
the crucible of interpretation. Led by the 
London Times on the British side and the 
Kélnische Zeitung in behalf of the Germans, 
the polemics began with a general aspiration 
on the banks of the Thames that the Wilhelm- 
strasse would stop bullying France and a 
spirited insistence on the banks of the Spree 
that Britain make no attempt at bullying Ger- 
many. “The German nation,” declared the 
Berlin Tageblatt, “will not be bullied. The 
English seem to forget that.” “Germany may 
now,” observes the London Mail, “realize that 
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we are not to be bullied.” “The German peo- 
ple,” says the Kélnische Zeitung, “is not ready 
to have violence done it by foreign powers. 
History has taught us that a state can exist 
only if it is ready to defend its rights.” The 
Moroccan crisis it termed a question of 
strength (Machtfrage). “We _ venture to 
hope,” said the London Post, “that the word 
Machtfrage was used rather by accident than 
design.” 


PON French dailies the defiance to Ger- 
many issued so solemnly by Prime Min- 
ister Asquith had a stimulating influence. 
The Paris Temps, inspired by the foreign 
office, had for many days been denouncing 
Germany. Its tone seemed pessimistic. The 
words of Asquith electrified the great French 
daily into a series of defiant utterances of 
which the general tenor seems to be that 
France will not buy off her hereditary foe 
with slices of her colonial empire. For in 
spite of the mystery which invests them, the 
German demands upon. France, according to 
the Echo de Paris, are quite clear. Our for- 
eign contemporary sums them up in the 
phrase: “Give us the Congo or evacuate 
Morocco.” It is evident that if these claims 
have not been moderated since Prime Minister 
Asquith spoke his memorable words, “it will 
be difficult to arrive at an understanding.” 
Germany’s demands upon France are put in 
another aspect by revelations in the well in- 
formed Neue Preussische Correspondenz. 
Berlin asks Paris merely that Germany’s 
economic interests in Morocco be respected 
“from every point of view.” 


ILLIAM II. had been absent from Ber- 

lin during the most critical phaze of 

the war scare provoked by Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in parliament. His Majesty abandoned 
a vacation tour that might have detained him 
in Norwegian waters, for the express purpose, 
the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna says, of 
assuaging the fury of the diplomatic body— 
especially of M. Jules Cambon, who is dis- 
cussing Morocco as French Ambassador in 
Berlin with Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter, who 
conducts the foreign relations of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Certain personal traits of these dis- 
tinguished diplomatists, together with the pe- 
culiar points of view from which they ap- 
proach the Moroccan subject, are held respon- 
sible in the Berlin Vorwarts for the extra- 
ordinary situation. The “conversations be- 
tween France and Germany” to which Prime 
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Minister Asquith referred in the Commons are 
in reality conversations between M. Cambon 
and Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter. Now M. 
Cambon, we read, was a pupil of Gambetta’s. 
The “revenge” for Alsace-Lorraine is ever in 
his thoughts. Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter is 
wedded to the Bismarckian diplomacy. He 
looks upon war as a legitimate instrument of 
diplomacy. Indeed, if the London Spectator 
be correctly’ informed, Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter deems even “talk of war” advan- 
tageous in the course of diplomatic negotia- 
tion. His ideas are said to find expression 
through the medium of the somewhat Jingo 
Neueste Nachrichten (Berlin), which refuses 
to entertain any notion that Great Britain has 
a right to assume her present attitude in Mo- 
roccan affairs. Nor is it alone in this. A 
saucy commentator upon the month’s sensa- 
tion, the Rheinisch-Westfilische Zeitung, in 
touch with an influential element at the Wil- 
helmstrasse, informs “saber-rattling foreign- 
ers” that “the whole German people, with 
five million bayonets, stands behind Berlin.” 
The general European verdict is best summed 
up, perhaps, by the careful Berlin Vossische 
Zeitung, organ of the solidly substantial busi- 
ness interests. The first “sharp crisis,” it says, 

is past; how soon will the next occur? 

* 
* * 

N THE heels of that revision of the 
alliance between Japan and Great 
Britain which made possible a treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United States, Admiral Togo, hero 
of the war in the far East, made a spectacular 
appearance in this country as the guest of the 
nation. His first announcement to the nu- 
merous reporters who crowded about him in 
New York was that under no circumstances 
could he discuss questions of world politics. 
In a day or two more he was at the White 
House holding what seemed to be a confer- 
ence with President Taft. The Japanese sailor 
has lost none of those amiable traits which 
made him so popular when he was fighting 
his country’s battles off Port Arthur. He is 
great as a sailor, great as a man, but greatest 
of all, the Paris Figaro thinks, as a diploma- 
tist. It is impossible for the French daily to 
blink the possibilities of his visit to the United 
States in the peculiar circumstances attending 
the negotiation of pacts so momentous as a 
renewed Anglo-Japanese alliance and an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty. Admiral 
Togo, it ventures to think, will discuss mat- 


ADMIRAL TOGO 
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ters of “the highest politics” with responsible 
leaders of American opinion in the course oi 
his tour through the great republic of the 
West. That idea rather prevails in London, 
too. No other idea is possible, the London 
Post avers, in view of the open secret that 
the Washington government took a share in 
revising the terms of the treaty which makes 
Japan and Great Britain guardians of the 
destinies of the far East for ten years to 
come at least. 


.* IS notorious that large sections of opin- 

ion in the British dominions beyond the 
seas, to quote the London Times, have looked 
askance at the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
“They were haunted by a fear that one day it 
might entangle Britain in a contest with the 
United States.” The revized alliance is, the 
London organ says, the best answer to such 
fears. “It has been approved, we have no 
doubt, by the most trusted statesmen in the 
Dominions. On the face of it, it shows that 
the Japanese themselves have helped us 
towards the conclusion of our treaty with the 
United States.” Certain articles in the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of 1905 were of temporary 
significance, referring to the rights of Japan 
in Korea (with a balancing article about In- 
dia) and to the Russo-Japanese war, and 
these, says the London Chronicle, are now 
omitted. With these exceptions the terms of 
the old alliance between Tokyo and London 
are verbally repeated and the British daily 
deems it important to recall just what they 
are. The objects are defined as the mainte- 
nance of peace in eastern Asia and India, the 
preservation of the independence and integrity 
of China and the maintenance of the commer- 
cial open door therein. Preservation of the 
territorial rights of Britain and Japan respec- 
tively in the far East is made a special point. 


APAN and Great Britain agree to com- 
municate “frankly” with one another and 

to “concert measures in common” whenever 
the objects of their alliance are assailed. 
They agree to make war in common in the 
event of either being “attacked.” Here enters 
a profound modification of the old alliance. 
Should either Great Britain or Japan conclude 
an arbitration treaty with a third power, noth- 
ing in the renewed alliance can bind either to 
go to war with that third power. To have 
sigried an arbitration treaty with the United 
States while the alliance with Japan stood un- 
revized, as the London Times concedes, would 
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TOGO AT THE TOMB OF | WASHINGTON 


The hero of the war of the revolution received the homage of the hero of the war of the far East in a scene caught 
by the camera as the party of Japanese and Americans stood silent with uncovered heads. 


be to undertake conflicting obligations. “The 
flaw in the logic of our diplomatic arrange- 
ments was manifest, as was the expediency of 
obviating it.” Another vital consideration is 
brought out by the London Chronicle. Ac- 
ceptance of the new clause in the old alliance 
signifies that the Japanese government “sees 
no reason for contemplating anything but the 
maintenance of its traditionally friendly rela- 
tions with the United States.” There has been 
occasional “vague talk,” notes the London 
Post, on this subject of a possible war between 
Japan and the United States. “We have never 
taken this talk very seriously, tho it may be 
freely admitted that there are difficulties at- 
tendant upon the wholesale immigration into 
any country of men of a race widely different 
in religion, customs and ideals from the popu- 
lation of that country, and that such diffi- 
culties have arisen in the United States.” 
Europe, especially Germany, Austria-~-Hun- 
gary and Russia, is quite stunned by the spec- 
tacle of great powers signing arbitration pacts 
that place their honor and their territory at 
the mercy of such a body as sits at The Hague. 
This is the very thing which for years the 
Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) has insisted that no 
great power will do “in any thinkable con- 
tingency except compulsion.” Nevertheless, 
Great Britain, France and the United States 
have done this thing, the Paris government 


having from the very first ranged vane with 
the London government. 


DMIRAL TOGO, in passing through this 
country on his way home, executed a 
definite diplomatic mission. That mission is 
connected with the situation in the far East. 
The object was to secure from Washington, 
first, recognition of Japan’s prior rights to act 
as the agent of the powers in civilizing China 
and, second, to ascertain exactly how far 
Russia and Japan can act together in the far 
East without prejudicing Tokyo in the eyes 
of official Washington. These details are 
taken—whether they be accurate or not is 
another matter—from the despatches to Paris 
papers from that storehouse of diplomatic se- 
crets, Vienna. Austrian -dailies have been 
filled lately with Russia’s purpose to neglect 
the far East in view of an impending crisis 
among the powers that have designs in Tur- 
key. Admiral Togo must have given to his 
good friend President Taft, according to the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse, many a diplomatic 
secret, and many a diplomatic secret must the 
Admiral have learned in exchange. For 
President Taft, we are reminded by the Aus- 
trian daily, is “the highest living authority 
upon world politics in Asia.” Asia, to fol- 
low the analysis of the Vienna organ, was 
“the cradle of Taft’s renown.” 





























Persons in the Foreground 








HOKE SMITH, GEORGIA’S NEW HEAVY-WEIGHT 
SENATOR 


IS height is six feet three. His weight 
H is eighteen stone, that is to say 
about 250 pounds. His disposition 
is far from indolent. He is a “pro- 
gressive Democrat,” and he has been diligently 
engaged for years in answering affirmatively 
many of the questions in the forty-first chap- 
ter of Job. “Canst thou draw out leviathan 
with an hook?” Hoke can. “Or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down?” Yes. 
“Canst thou put an hook into his nose, or bore 
his jaw through with a thorn?” Hoke has 
done so repeatedly. “Will he make many 
supplications unto thee?” He has made them 
so often to Hoke in vain that he is discour- 
aged. “Canst thou fill his skin with barbed 
irons, or his head with fish spears?” That 
is Hoke Smith’s favorite pastime. For the 
leviathan, as you will see by reading the 
whole of the chapter, if not a modern trust, 
is so much like it, especially a big railroad 
trust, that we may for rhetorical purposes con- 
sider them as one and the same thing. Hoke 
Smith is described as the La Follette of 
Georgia, with intimations that the description 
might better be reversed, and La Follette de- 
scribed as the Hoke Smith of Wisconsin. 
Says Herbert Quick, one of Hoke’s admiring 
biographers :— 


“He is a successful party revolutionist, with 
the fruits of victory in his hands. He has done 
what most of our trust-busting governors have 
merely been talking about; not one of these, 
save LaFollette, has been through such a bap- 
tism of fire and political rebellion as he. He 
stands for every important radical reform any 
of them advocates. He has been through a 
cyclonic campaign against every corporate influ- 
ence any of them ever opposed. He has won. 
He controls the legislature of Georgia, and 
every member of the Democratic executive com- 
mittee which rules her. He wrote the most 
radical platform ever adopted, with perhaps one 
exception, by a State convention of either of the 
two great parties in these times. He named the 
ticket on which he was elected governor. And 
on this pyramid of achievement he stands, with 
the fragments of the railway machine under his 
feet and his face turned again toward Wash- 
ington. Watch Hoke Smith.” 


Since that was written, Hoke Smith has 
been defeated in Georgia, has regained his 
ascendency and been re-elected governor, has 
turned his face again toward Washington and 
will soon take his seat in the upper house of 
our national legislature. He has already been 
chosen as Senator, and an empty chair has 
been waiting for him during the extra session. 
But having a few more barbed irons with 
with which he wished to fill the skin of the 
Georgia leviathans, he made up his mind to 
stay in the gubernatorial chair until Decem- 
ber. As the corporations have a man of their 
own whom they expect to place in that chair 
as soon as it is vacated, they are gnashing 
their teeth over this delay. 

Hoke Smith is half a Yankee. His father 
was H. H. Smith, LL.D., who was a New 
Hampshire boy. He went south, the father 
did, long before the war, as a teacher, and 
became president of a small college in North 
Carolina, afterward taking a professorship in 
the University of North Carolina. He mar- 
ried Miss Hoke, of a distinguished Southern 
family, and that is where the subject of this 
sketch gets that odd first name which saves 
him from the obscurity to which his last name 
seemed destined to relegate him. Hoke, who 
was born in North Carolina fifty-six years ago 
this month, followed his father’s example 
and taught school, studying law in the even- 
ings. When but sixteen years of age he was 
admitted to the bar in Atlanta, Georgia. At 
the age of twenty he was chairman. of the 
Fulton County executive committee. With 
politics, law, journalism and educational in- 
terests, he has kept himself busy ever since, 
and reared a family of three daughters and 
one son. He was for several years owner and 
editor of the Atlanta Journal, which is no 
longer owned by him, but which is a thick- 
and-thin Hoke Smith organ just the same. In 
his first campaign for Governor it was the 
only paper of consequence that was for him. 
All the prominent politicians, with one or two 
exceptions, were against him. The corpora- 
tions, especially the railroads, were against 
him. Yet in the primaries—which are the 
real election in Georgia—he carried 123 
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counties out of 146, and had a popular vote 
that exceeded that of all his opponents com- 
bined by 20,000. 

That, mind you, was the first time he ever 
ran for office—only five years ago. But he 
had been in politics. Indeed yes, and to some 
effect. If you have kept up with the civic 
struggle in San Francisco in recent years 
you have become familiar with the name of 
Patrick Calhoun, the street railway magnate. 
Calhoun used to live in Atlanta and wanted 
once upon a time to be made a United States 
Senator. Hoke Smith and Henry W. Grady 
were the chief instruments in defeating Cal- 
houn and electing General Gordon. Later on, 
in 1892, David B. Hill, having presidential 
aspirations, captured the Democratic machine 
in Georgia for the purpose of securing a Hill 
delegation to the national convention. Hoke 
Smith appealed to the people and a Cleveland 
delegation was the result. This was at the 
time of Cleveland’s second campaign, and 
what attracted Smith especially was that his- 
toric tariff reform slogan of Cleveland’s. 
When, after a defeat, Cleveland was four 
years later returned to the White House, 
Hoke Smith was called on to become his 
secretary of the interior. His record there 
was an acceptable one, but when a few years 
later the free-silver issue began to rend the 
Democratic party and Bryan was nominated, 
Hoke withdrew from the Cleveland cabinet in 
order to support Bryan. Not that he was a 
free-silver. man tho. He fought that policy 
hard, debating the subject with Speaker Crisp 
before the people of Georgia. But he remained 
a regular Democrat, tho believing in the gold 
standard, and he voted for Bryan because he 
feared McKinley and the protective tariff more 
than he feared free silver. 

He has been a pretty good Bryan man ever 
since the free-silver issue passed out of sight. 
He has actually brought about an experiment in 
Georgia in government ownership of railways. 
He also put through a measure constituting 
a railway commission on lines similar to the 
public utilities measure whose passage Gov- 
ernor Hughes secured in the New York legis- 
lature. He urged a pure food bill to its passage, 
and a “pure elections” bill. He secured the 


ratification, by the Georgia legislature, of the 
income tax amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion. In fact, under Hoke Smith’s leadership, 
the line has been drawn as clearly between the 
two divisions of the Democratic party in 
Georgia as it is in a northern state between 
He terms 


the Democrats and Republicans. 
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his faction “the Progressive Democracy,” and 
he says, “I shall never leave off the fight for 
the elimination of special interests from con- 
trol of government. I am. enlisted for life.” 

“In the present chaotic condition of national 
politics,” says a writer in The Outlook, “any 
forecast for 1912 is the merest guess. Yet 
these facts may be stated—that Hoke Smith is 
to-day the most conspicuous figure in the Pro- 
gressive Democracy of the South, if not of the 
nation, and that he is the only Southern man 
with successful executive experience both in 
his state and in the national Cabinet.” The 
Washington Star thinks he is the South’s log- 
ical candidate for the presidency. His name, 
it thinks, “is a name to be conjured with in 
the North.” He is “a popular and able man 
of national breadth of thought and wedded to 
the present,” and if not the first place it sug- 
gests that the second place on the ‘national 
ticket be given to him. .The Georgia Demo- 
crats, in convention assembled, have already 
named him as their choice for- first place. 
“Observe his big frame and rugged’ health,” 
says one of his magazine biographers. “‘Note 
the fire in his eyé and the resonance of his 
voice. See those crushed cogs and wheels 
and springs and the crumpled wires about his 
feet, and remember that they are all that is 
left of the once beautifully light-running,,. well- 
oiled and effective state machine. of Georgia. 
Consider that he has had four years of train- 
ing in public affairs in the National Gymna- 
sium at Washington, in this respect being 
unique in his party—on the reform -side. --Do 
not lose sight of the fact that he has been a 
Cleveland Democrat of the inner circle, and 
that he is now second only to LaFollette, 
if second to any, as a trust-busting gov- 
ernor.” 

Thus merrily does the Hoke Smith “boom” 
proceed to get under way. Before it gets very 
far somebody is bound to say something about 
the “nigger question” and Hoke Smith’s cam- 
paign in behalf of the law disfranchizing 
Georgia negroes. It was no better and no 
worse a law than most of the southern states 
have enacted, with the “grandfather clause” 
and the other devices for letting just as many 
white men vote and just as few negroes as 
possible under the terms of the fourteenth 
amendment. It may not hurt him in the 
South; but the question is, Will it not hurt 
any national ticket on which his name appears 
in those critical northern states which the 
Democrats must carry in order to elect their 
men ? 
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“FATE TRIED TO CONCEAL HIM BY NAMING HIM SMITH” 


But his parents gave him “Hoke” for a first name and thus balked Fate. His friends now call him the La 
Follette of Georgia. e is the leader of the new “Progressive Democracy” of the South, which has twice made him 
Governor and has now elected him United States Senator. 
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GATES THE GAMESTER 


66 IFE is a gamble. Everything is a 
} gamble. When the farmer plants 
his corn he is gambling. He bets 
that the weather conditions will 
enable him to raise a good crop. Sometimes 
he loses, sometimes he wins. Every man 
who goes into business gambles. Of course 
the element of judgment enters in, but the 
element of chance cannot be ruled out. When- 
ever a man starts out on a railroad journey, 
it’s a gamble whether he ever reaches his 
destination. All life is a gamble, you see.” 
Such has been the working philosophy of John 
W. Gates, “the most picturesque plunger,” 
according to Frank Fayant, “who ever rose 
to fame and fortune in Wall Street.” 

Well, for one, we don’t “see.” Mr. Gates’s 
credo looks as “cheesy” and full of holes to 
us as the aviators say the air sometimes is. 
The essence of a gamble is that what one 
man wins some other man loses. A gamble 
creates no values, produces nothing. Some 
business is undoubtedly just that sort of thing. 
But to speak of the farmer who plants his 
corn as a gambler is to muddle logic and 
confuse thought in a manner unworthy of a 
twelve-year-old boy. The most that can be 
said for Mr. Gates as an ethical philosopher 
is that he seems to have lived up to his phi- 
losophy fairly well and to have amassed a big 
fortune in doing so. Which cannot be said, 
more’s the pity, of many philosophers. 

But perhaps we misjudge the man in judg- 
ing him by his off-hand talk for the newspa- 
pers. Some men like to represent themselves 
as worse than they really are. Gates was 
all his life a gambler; but he was a good 
deal more than that. When he was a country 
shop-keeper out in Illinois, he spent many a 
night, it is said, in a box-car on a siding, 
playing poker with the railway men. But 
that was not all he did. If the only skill he 
had developed had been skill in raking in 
jackpots he would not have gone very far. 
He had an eye for real business chances and 
promptness in embracing an opportunity. His 
first business venture was when, as a farm- 
boy at Turner’s Junction (now West Chi- 
cago), he contracted to husk a neighboring 
farmer’s corn. He saved the money he made, 
and when a threshing machine came lumber- 
ing over the prairie later on he bought a 
third interest in it. The following season 
there was a bumper crop and the threshing 
machine was in big demand. He made enough 





wire, a Mr. Ellwood. 


money out of his share of the machine to 
buy out his partners. 

In a woodland one day, in the late autumn, 
while hunting squirrels, an idea came to him. 
He left the squirrels and went home for a 
tape measure, a pencil and a piece of paper. 
Returning to the woods, he proceeded to meas- 
ure trees and make estimates of the amount 
of cord-wood the woodland would yield. 
Then he went to the owner of the timber- 
tract and offered him a sum of money for 
the privilege of cutting down the trees and 
turning them into fire-wood. His offer was 
accepted. Hiring a woodchopper to help him, 
he started in—there being no Gifford Pin- 
chot around just then—to attack the trees. 
He hauled two loads of wood a day, on horse- 
sleds, for sale to the neighboring villages, 
keeping it up all winter. By the time spring 
came he had a tidy sum of one thousand dol- 
lars to add to his little fortune, honestly 
earned by hard work and shrewd foresight. 

If you care to go searching for the secret 
of his success in finance in later years, our 
advice is to look at him there in the wood- 
land, carefully measuring the cubic contents 
of those trees, rather than to look at him in 
the box-car on a siding at Turner’s Junction 
drawing for a royal flush. “Mr. Gates,” says 
one of his newspaper biographers, “who has 
gained wide notoriety as one of the great 
American plungers, nevertheless was always 
possessed of greater qualities than those which 
inspire a man to take gamblers’ chances; and 
it is a fact that his spectacular achievements 
as a plunger are mere incidents of a career 
which has been characterized by shrewd, 
wise, and patient business methods.” 

Young Gates bought out, before long, his 
father’s hardware store at the Junction. Among 
other things he sold barbed wire, then just be- 
ginning to become popular.. He sold a good deal 
of it, and it set him to thinking. James D. 
Layng, an official of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway, told about being delayed at 
the Junction for several hours one hot summer 
day, when he wandered over to the store to 
chat with the proprietor and found him in 
his shirt-sleeves and a brown study. He was 
thinking about barbed wire and Texas ranches, 
and what a market there was or should be 
for the one in the other. He talked it over 
with Layng. Then he went and talked it 
over with an Illinois manufacturer of the 
As a result he sold 
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“THE MOST PICTURESQUE PLUNGER WHO EVER ROSE TO FAME AND FORTUNE IN WALL STREET” 
As John W. Gates hovered week after week between life and death last month in France, bulletins were cabled 


over two or three times a day concerning his condition. He was one of the builders of great corporations, but 
his love for gambling operations always rendered him a disturbing element in American finance, and when he retired 
from Wall Street several years ago there was a long sigh of relief in many circles, 
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his store and started for Texas as a sales- 
man. In one year’s time he had acquired 
the reputation of being “the most successful 
commercial traveler who had ever entered 
the State of Texas purposing to occupy the 
entire field.” Finding out that he could sell, 
he proceeded to manufacture. Ellwood would 
not take him in as a partner, so Gates inter- 
ested St. Louis people and started a wire mill 
of his own. And that may be said to be the 
beginning of the big American Steel and Wire 
Company, fifteen of the officials of which 
were indicted a few weeks ago for operating 
a trust in violation of the Sherman law. 

For Gates was not only a gambler and a 
salesman, but an organizer. There are those 
who credit him—or discredit him, as you 
please to put it—with being the first man to 
show the possibilities of organizing such a 
body as the steel “trust.” When the mills for 
making barbed wire began to multiply, Gates 
started in to consolidate them. He usually 
did things on the jump. In one week’s time 
after starting his campaign, he and Ellwood, 
who had combined their forces, bought con- 
trol of practically the whole industry in the 
country and a ninety-million-dollar corpora- 
tion was the result. Even before this time 
he had engineered the formation of another 
equally large corporation, the Federal Steel. 
Each of them had water enough in the stock 
to float a yacht. Gates never was shy about 
water, except, perchance, in his drinking. 
When the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed he expected to become a director; 
but J. Pierpont Morgan didn’t like his gam- 
bling propensities. Morgan once spoke of 
Gates in Wall Street as “a bull in a china 
shop.” He turned down his thumbs when 
Gates was spoken of as a director and the 
latter was sacrificed. He didn’t like it any 
more than Schwab liked it when he was re- 
quested to resign after his Monte Carlo ex- 
ploits. It was along about that time that 
Gates issued his statement about “all life be- 
ing a gamble”’—a sort of apologia pro vita 
sua. 

His gambling exploits, altho incidental to 
his career, were such large and spectacular 
affairs that they received much attention from 
the public press. Even as early in his life 
as when he was a salesman in Texas he could 
place a sum of $15,000 on a horse and show 
no signs of nervousness. He was one of 
Canfield’s star customers here in New York 
City. He was always a heavy better in a 
national election. He was a good guesser in 
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either a horse-race or a political contest, and 
his winnings were always advertized far and 
wide, while his losses were taken quietly and 
nothing said about them, on the principle 
set forth by Ella Wheeler Wilcox in “Laugh 
and the world laughs with you, Weep and 
you weep alone.” His biggest and most suc- 
cessful gambling operation, however, was not 
in connection with either horses or politics. 
It was when a few years ago he went into 
the open market and in a whirlwind campaign 
bought control of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad. He didn’t really want it, but 
he knew that somebody else did. The some- 
body else got it later, but Gates and his friends 
set their own price for it and cleared a very 
pretty dollar or two in the transaction. He 
was almost invariably a “bull” in his Wall 
Street operations. “He has never,” said 
Frank Fayant, writing a few years ago in 
the New York Times, “taken any part in 
bear campaigns because he’s too much of an 
optimist to bet on stocks going down.” It 
was not unusual for him to carry twenty-five 
or thirty millions of dollars worth of stocks 
on a margin in an active market. “Some of 
the older men in the street”—we are still 
quoting Fayant—“have tried again and again 
to tie him up, but they have never succeeded. 
Gates has always had his eyes open. Where 
he couldn’t see far enough with his own eyes 
he paid somebody else to look out for him. 
No operator in Wall Street ever organized 
a more elaborate system of getting advance 
information of things that would affect Wall 
Street.” 

The impression one gets of him from news- 
paper stories as a flamboyant, assertive, over- 
powering sort of man is said by those who 
know him to be erroneous. They speak of 
him as in private life a man of quiet speech 
and gentle manner. He would not, indeed, 
be taken at any time for a Chesterfield. He 
might be seen in his office in shirt-sleeves, 
with a linen handkerchief around his neck in 
lieu of a collar and necktie. One writer said 
of him: 


“In a crowd this overtowering speculator, who 
has drawn out from financial critics invective 
worthy of Cicero, might pass and repass a thou- 
sand times without gaining the tribute of a mo- 
mentary glance, unless, indeed, from some one 
deeply interested in sleek, well-kept butchers, 
for of that class he seems a member. Of me- 
dium height, heavy jowls, a placid face, smooth 
but for the moustache, the gray in which be- 
trays middle age, there is nothing about him to 
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is his son Charles G 


THE FOREGROUND 


A NOW DISRUPTED FAMILY CIRCLE 


The gentleman leaning with such aplomb on the steamer railing is the late John W. Gates. 
The ladies are their wives, or were when the photograph was made. 
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The other gentleman 
The younger lady, Mrs. 


Charles G. Gates—with veil around her hat—last month succeeded in getting a divorce from her husband. 


attract notice. The eyes are the conspicuous 
thing about the man, but this is a commonplace 
and away from the Street they lose their fire.” 


He never lost his Western breeziness and 
most of his pastimes have been of tke out-of- 
doors sort. He has raced horses both here 
and in England. He was a particularly. fine 
trap-shooter, excelled by hardly any but a 
few professionals. One of the last luxuries 
he acquired, after leaving Wall Street several 
years ago, was a large hunting estate near 
Paris, France, where he resided during his 
recent illness. He was a skilful billiardist 
and a fine golfer. He was very fond of sail- 
ing a side-wheel yacht which was not much 
for looks, but was steady as a planet. When 
he went in for high art, he manifested a 
special liking for the paintings of Meissonier. 
As for philanthropy, he seems to have left 
that to Rockefeller and Carnegie, but he was 
once greatly interested in a home for boys out 
in Illinois and he had it in mind at one time 
to help create a great university in Texas. 

The most amusing story told of Gates was 
that of his darkey waiter at Palm Beach last 





winter. Gates had arranged for a particu- 
larly good waiter and he paid him a stipu- 
lated sum of five dollars a week extra.. After 
several weeks this waiter was replaced by 
another, and Gates insisted on knowing why. 
The first waiter was sent for and said: 


“Hyah am de explanashun, sah: You big 
folks, you goes down to de club to gamble. 
Well, we niggahs we has ouah little game o’ 
craps. I put up all de money I got from you, 
sah, an’ los’ it. Den, Mr. Gates, I put you up, 
sah, an’ I done los’ you.” 


He has played his game, such as it was, 
with dash and courage and a certain barbaric 
splendor and freedom from scruples. No one 
is going to hold him up hereafter as a model 
for youth, but there is for most of us, in spite 
of our ethical principles, a devilish fascination 
about a man of this stripe similar to that we 
feel for the bold buccaneers that sailed the 
Spanish Main. His retirement from Wall 
Street several years ago brought a sigh of 
relief to many people and helped to remove 
an element of grave uncertainty. But it made 
the newspaper columns less exciting. 
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THEOPHILE DELCASSE, THE CREATOR .OF THE 
MOROCCAN CRISIS 


cassé held the post of Minister for For- 

eign Affairs at Paris longer than any 

French statesman since the dzys of the 
Duc Decazes, German dailies find an ample 
explanation of the long crisis over Morocco. 
He held the same position successively in the 
Brisson, Dupuy, Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes 
and Rouvier cabinets. He was driven from 
the Quai d’Orsay to placate Berlin. Once 
more is Théophile Delcassé a cabinet minister, 
but his portfolio this time is that of marine. 
No sooner was he in office, observes the Ber- 
lin Kreuz-Zeitung, than the crisis over Mo- 
rocco, which seemed to have found a solu- 
tion, burst forth afresh. It was Théophile 
Delcassé, says the same daily, who brought 
about. the - cordial - understanding between 
France and. Great Britain. The passion of 
his life is revenge upon Germany. He re- 
members Alsace-Lorraine. That is the real 
secret of the crisis of which Théophile Del- 
cassé has for long years been the center. 
“Unfortunately for France,” to quote the Lon- 
don Post, “M. Delcassé has never been a Bis- 
marck. From a distance it might seem to 
some as if -he-were-a giant. -To those who 
have seen him nearer he appears only a clever 
dwarf.” He made such a stir in world poli- 
tics that for a period he deemed himself: the 
center of Eutope.. That reflects the captiously 
critical view of a baffling personality. The 
multitude of- character sketches of which he 
‘has been -the- subject makes it easy to cite 
ideas of another kind entirely. 

The sway. of Théophile Delcassé over the 
foreign policy of his native land has by a 
writer in the London Monthly Review -been 
termed Olympian. - At the Quai d’Orsay, when 
he acted for so many years-as foreign min- 
ister there, Deleassé was prophet znd despot 
in one. He was devoutly looked up to by the 
diplomatists of-the most diplomatic nation in 
the world. “He-acquired the diplomatic mind 
with immediate and brilliant ease.” Out- 
wardly,-adds this authority, Delcassé, a jour- 
nalist trained and in a sense a journalist born, 
never learned or even tried to learn the dip- 
lomatic manner. The. merest attaché could 
give him-points on that score. Outwardly 
also he always remained simple of bearing 
and still reminded one of the “little journal- 
ists’ who used to buttonhole Messieurs les 


T the circumstance that Théophile Del- 





Députés in the lobbies and converse with” 


them in a grave whisper. But morally and 
mentally he set an exampe which the whole 
diplomatic establishment felt it safe to ad- 
‘mire and to imitate. “No one was a more 
devout and jealous believer in state secrets 
than Delcassé. Diplomacy became a religion 
to him and no one was ever more loyal than 
he to his faith.” 

To trickery Delcassé always had a gentle- 
manly objection. “His religion was that of 
faith in the farseeing and+ lofty diplomatic 
brain which plans policy like a game of chess, 
but always plays the game.” He insisted— 
this may be the source of all his embarrass- 
ments—on being the independent champion of 
France at the board. “He knew the secrets 
of state, he must order each move unadvised, 
not even spoken to.” Not one cabinet min- 
ister in the many successive ministries to 
which he belonged was ever allowed more 
than an outsider’s glimpse into M. Delcassé’s 
mysteries. He treated with sovereigns like a 
sovereign. “He was the Great High Diplo- 
matist in the eyes of the diplomatic world. 
Parliament was to him an article for home 
consumption only. No one who has not fol- 
lowed foreign policy debates closely in the 
chamber and senate at Paris can imagine the 
hushed awe which fell on either house when 
M. Delcassé spoke.” Again and again a Na- 
tionalist or a Socialist made ferocious efforts 
to “interpellate” him and succumbed in the 
“religious, paralyzing atmosphere” which en- 
veloped the mysterious and secretive Delcassé. 

Nothing was more delicious in the heyday 
of Delcassé’s long sway as foreign minister, 
says the writer already named, than to watch 
an interpellator’s “bounce” and to hear his 
big words when he had—which was seldom 
—succeeded in drawing the subtle Théophile 
into “accepting a question.” The member 
would walk down from the tribune bursting 
with pride. Up would walk little eye-glassed 
Delcassé and in a plain voice would “make 
a declaration,” often read, always written out 
beforehand, in which the interpellator’s ques- 
tion was severely ignored. “A lofty allusion: 
to certain matters of France’s foreign policy 
which it would have been inexpedient to di- 
vulge, a stereotyped patriotic passage and the 
House was dumbed, passing meekly to the 
order of the day.” What the great public 
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THE MOST CELEBRATED DIPLOMATIST IN EUROPE 


Théophile Delcassé, now in the French ministry, is the “stormy petrel” of the Moroccan crisis. For many 
ears he guided the forei policy of France, and he is now held responsible for what is called sometimes “the 
isolation of Germany” and also for the “cordial understanding” between London and Paris. 
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thought of the prophet of the Quai d’Orsay 
was simple enough. The man in the street 
looked upon M. Delcassé as an Olympian in 
the clouds utterly beyond his ken. As foreign 
minister, he passed through the Dreyfus case, 
the first nationalist crisis, the sixth or seventh 
Dérouléde affair, the anti-Loubet campaign, 
the burlesque conspiracy and the High Court 
trial, the war with the Vatican. He held of- 
fice longer than any minister. 

Delcassé’s methods of work, it appears 
from another character sketch in The Fort- 
nightly Review, are altogether intellectual and 
reflective. “In this he is not the least like 
those impromptu ministers who surround 
themselves with thousands of documents and 
keep themselves posted through the medium 
of every book they can find upon their special 
subject.” There is nothing impromptu about 
M. Delcassé. He made his political début, 
as all know, under the leadership of the great 
Gambetta, who marked him out from the first. 
Questions of high foreign policy have cap- 
tivated Théophile Delcassé ever since. “Gam- 
betta had no littleness of mind. He saw a 
hidden significance and importance in the 
smallest questions. Delcassé, too, accustomed 
himself to look far and high and not to let 
himself be carried away by momentary and 
sordid considerations.” Colonial policy fasci- 
nated him at one and the same time as foreign 
policy and he applied himself to the simulta- 
neous study of diplomacy and of colonization. 
When M. Charles Dupuy, who succeeded 
Casimir Perier, was forming his cabinet he 
wanted to entrust Delcassé with the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, but Delcassé would only 
accept that of the colonies, for which he felt 
himself best fitted. Six months later the Du- 
puy ministry fell. Delcassé had three years 
more in which to frepare himself for the post 
of “Chancellor of the Republic,” for during 
his many years at Quai d’Orsay he fulfilled 
that function if he had not the title. “He 
had all the moral authority of the chancellor 
of a great empire.” Perhaps the explanation 
of his career is, this authority suggests, that 
M. Delcassé reflects more than he reads. 

The mind of this remarkable statesman is 
always turning around a center, the same 
center. “Hence the finish and precision of his 
thought, unsatisfied until it finds its exact ex- 
pression. Hence that appearance of sober 
perfection, which so happily characterizes all 
utterances of his, written or spoken.” They 
have another quality. They are rare. “We 
have here a second characteristic of M. Del- 





cassé, more important and certainly more sur- 
prizing than the first.” He is a southerner 
not only by birth, but from temperament. 
“Anyone who talks with him is struck by his 
lively speech, his rapid thought, his imagery 
of expression, his ardent look.” He is all this 
in private life. In public he is very different. 
He is then a most silent and discreet person. 
Nothing will make him speak if he thinks it 
proper to hold his tongue. He seldom appears 
in parliament, and whatever the porfolio he 
holds—whether colonial, foreign affairs or 
naval—he takes no part in any parliamentary 
discussion outside his department. “He has 
sufficient strength of mind to let himself be 
attacked: both with violence and with injustice 
without replying and without losing his tem- 
per.” There is something in the personal ap- 
pearance of the man that enforces his pacific 
tactics. He is about the middle height, some- 
what stout, squarely built. His large and 
piercing eyes are hidden from view behind 
the enormous glasses which rarely leave his 
flat and heavy nose. A gray mustache masks 
without concealing the wide and full lips. 
The jaw is heavy—the critical have called it 
by the French equivalent of the word “jowl.” 
The forehead. is wrinkled and the brows are 
bushy. He has just the aspect that cartoonists 
love. 

Racine is among the passions of Théophile 
Delcassé. He is seen regularly at the Comédie 
Frangaise when the Paris season is at its 
height. His tastes are artistic rather than lit- 
erary. His tendencies in dress have been 
called Anglomaniac. Premier Caillaux affects 
a very Parisian style of clothing, tight-fitting 
coats and pointed shoes being predilections of 
his. Delcassé wears his coats in the loose- 
fitting London fashion. His heavy boots are 
square-toed. He rarely carries a cane and he 
does not affect the buttonhole bouquet, despite 
his love for flowers. His desk at the ministry 
is always odorous with nosegays, however. 
He spends long hours—sometimes eighteen 
out of the twenty-four—at his work. Lunch- 
eon is brought in to him and the meal does not 
consume his leisure to an inordinate degree. 
He has abandoned the vegetarianism which 
was once his fad. A tendency to obesity is 
fought by means of long walks and dumb- 
bells. His fad is said to be the submarine, 
which he has studied carefully. His severe 
reading is German philosophy and his favorite 
author, apart from Racine, is declared to be 
Hugo. Altho a Frenchman, he does not fence. 

One must go far to the south of France, to 

























a tiny village in Ariége, barely a stone’s throw 
from the frontier of Spain, to meet Delcassé 
in his home, where he dwells domestically with 
his wife, his son and his daughter. The famed 
statesman belongs to a family ancient and re- 
nowned in this region. In the dialect of the 
country thereabout, Delcassé means “‘made of 
oak.” He is native to the soil and he speaks 
its dialect with a facility that proves it. The 
French he uses among his countrymen is un- 
intelligible to Parisians. In the long vaca- 
tion the little Delcassé rushes hither and 
thither among his neighbors, gesticulating 
with the best of them. He can not step from 
his door without encountering some school 
friend of his long-past youth—Delcassé is now 
nearly sixty—or some young person whose 
parents were his intimates. He seems to know 
the entire populace. No one has ever been 
able to come within miles of defeating Del- 
cassé at the polls. He is returned to the cham- 
ber as a matter of course, one of his largest 
majorities coming to him while he lay help- 
less on a sick bed. His small house in the 
country is embedded in flowers, his one ex- 
travagance. 

By profession Delcassé is a journalist, and 
as a journalist he specialized from the begin- 
ning in foreign affairs. The end of the war 
with Germany found him a youth of nineteen 
with a degree from a provincial university and 
a plan to devote himself to philosophical 
studies. His idea was that by writing original 
theses on Kantian metaphysics he could fit 
himself for a chair at the Sorbonne. Unfor- 
tunately, he was without means and his local 
influence did not help him at Paris. There he 
undertook to write articles upon the general 
political situation which no one would print. 
In sheer desperation he forwarded one to the 
République Francaise, a publication dragging 
out a precarious existence under the editor- 
ship of the great Gambetta. That statesman 
read the article sent in by the bold Théophile, 
who had been told by the concierge that his 
rent was overdue. The article was given so 
prominent a place in Gambetta’s daily that 
young Delcassé forwarded another. It, too, 
got into print. Before a month had passed the 
provincial was a member of the editorial staff 
of the daily that was to wield such immense 
influence in the world of diplomacy. 

It has been pointed out more than once that 
all the pupils of the great Gambetta did re- 
markably well for themselves. A list of the 
former staff of the République Francaise reads 
nowadays like a catalog of distinguished edi- 
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tors and writers and statesmen. Gambetta 
taught his young men to worship him and his 
principles, says the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
“None learned the lesson so thoroughly as 
Delcassé.” Revenge on Germany—that was 
the Gambetta gospel. “Think of it ever, speak 
of it never.” That was Gambetta’s motto. 
His pupils imbibed his ideas as babes imbibe 
milk. Delcassé was readiest at his lessons. His 
secretiveness, his subtlety, his tact, his indus- 
try and his career were consecrated to Gam- 
betta’s purpose When he wrote articles upon 
foreign affairs in rhetorical and poetical lan- 
guage he kept revenge upon Germany in mind. 
But not once would he be betrayed into an in- 
discretion. He worked for the isolation of 
Germany, for her elimination from the great 
chessboard of European diplomacy. This is 
the explanation of Delcassé to the dailies 
which interpret the enigma of his career in 
the light of the crises of which he has been 
the center. 

Many a political combination in the cham- 
ber of deputies at Paris has had for its object 
the evolution of a Delcassé ministry. That 
will be, in the opinion of many French dailies, 
an “inevitability” of the future. He has what 
they call “the personality of a premier.” He 
combines so many qualities so essentially 
Gallic that only his countrymen can really un- 
derstand them and perhaps fully appreciate 
them. “Delcassé,” says the Berlin Kreuz-Zei- 
tung, “is the most arresting of all incarnations 
of the traits the world deems French. He has 
a French dash, a French daring, a French 
mentality, a French manner and a French 
common sense. His fighting spirit tempers it- 
se.f with reason.” He has but one defect—a 
deficient anticlericalism. He can not fight the 
monks and nuns with the fury of Combes. He 
is even suspected of a sneaking affection for 
the Vatican. He does not ally himself with 
any political group. The crowning misfortune 
of his career, according to the Figaro, is his 
lack of the oratorical gift. Had he been able 
to hurl the barbed shaft of sarcasm, like 
Waldeck-Rousseau, or crush with an epigram 
like Clemenceau, France must have been his 
oyster. He has spent his life, our contem- 
porary fears, in “just missing everything.” 
He just missed the post of Premier upon a 
recent historic occasion. He just missed a 
triumph at Algeciras greater than any to the 
credit of Bismarck. He just missed the rescue 
of Russia from her untenable position in the 
crisis that preceded the unfortunate war with 


Japan. 
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THE LABOR LEADER WHO RULES AUSTRALIA 


HEN the whilom mine laborer who 
fills the post of Prime Minister in 
_ the Commonwealth of Australia re- 


fused a degree from the University 
of Oxford the other day because he deemed 
such a distinction “meaningless” to a working- 
man, the whole academic circle in England 
felt affronted. The Oxford degree thus re- 
fused by the former pit boy Andrew Fisher, 
who left school forever at the age of ten, is 
the blue ribbon of the intellectual world. 
Scholars of the greatest eminence have sighed 
for it in vain. There was an instant protest 
in conservative London dailies like The Post 
that Andrew Fisher was “playing to his gal- 
lery.” The Prime Minister of Australia is not 
bookish or‘learned or well read. He was, said 
a critic, “fishing for the applause of his pecul- 
iar public” and he ‘fished successfully. Before 
another week, in the light of Australian com- 
ment upon the episode, London dailies had re- 
vized their ideas of the motives of Andrew 
Fisher. They saw in him one of the flattest 
contradictions in the shape of a personality 
ever thrown up by that strangest of modern de- 
velopments, the labor movement,—a man as 
totally different from the genial John Burns 
as he is from the proletarian Keir Hardie and 
the aggressive Tom Mann. Andrew Fisher is 
the silent man of trades-unionism. He is in 
many respects its living mystery. But his 
severest critics agree that he has in him no 
trace of the demagog. He is an anomaly, and 
for that very reason the most successful labor 
leader in the world. 

Nobody in the politics of the antipodes ever 
claimed, says the London Chronicle, that An- 
drew Fisher is a great Australian in the sense 
that Alfred Deakin receives that designation. 
Neither has it been suggested that he is a 
dynamic personality or even a man of bold 
and original views. In truth, Mr. Andrew 
Fisher is inarticulate. He lacks magnetism. 
Nor can he give what is called a “lead.” Nei- 
ther is he well read or subtle in the devices of 
labor politics. The secret of his power is abso- 
lute honesty, absolute simplicity and a good 
faith which even so vehement an opponent of 
his as the Melbourne Argus concedes readily. 
A capacity for inoffensiveness, a timidity of 
manner and an unassumed distrust of his own 
powers comprize what the French would call 
“the grand originality” of Andrew Fisher’s 
personality. He loves to receive suggestions 
and to be guided by the judgment of the men 





he works with. He does not understand the 
art of quarreling. He can not support his 
own view against that of another, nor does he 
seem to have any desire of the sort. He is 
thus the darling of the labor committee and 
the pet of the caucus. 

Andrew Fisher is not of the type of men 
who impoze by their physical endowments. 
Nothing could be more disappointing than the 
air of insignificance he wore upon his recent 
visit to London. A man of medium height and 
of colorless manners, he seems, says the Lon- 
don Telegraph, well knit without being vigor- 
ous. -He may be wiry and capable of enduring 
much, but he impresses a beholder as anything 
but robust. Altho Mr. Fisher is still in the 
prime of life, his hair is iron-gray, a circum- 
stance which makes him seem older than he 
really is. This iron-gray hair forms a good 
frame for a broad and high forehead, the most 
striking of his physiognomical characteristics. 
The details of the face suggest anything but 
the strength of will for which he is celebrated. 
The steely eyes are not keen in their scrutiny. 
The ear shows the pendulous lobe of the man 
of action, while the nose is of the sort sup- 
posed to go with the sanguine rather than the 
artistic temperament. Andrew Fisher has no 
gestures. He stands with his hands behind his 
back in a self-effacing silence quite different 
from the voluble energy of manner and of 
speech so characteristic of Keir Hardie. 

Poverty of the direst sort has been referred 
to in the Sydney Bulletin as the fairy god- 
mother of Andrew Fisher. He was fifteen 
before he wore any trousers not fashioned 
afresh for him out of an old pair of his father’s. 
The future Prime Minister was born at a little 
mining ville ze called Crosshouse in Scotland. 
His impoverished parents brought him up on 
oatmeal and the scriptures, and when he had 
attained the age of ten he went to work 
in a mine. Thus far his career is wonderfully 
like that of another famed labor leader, Keir 
Hardie. But Andrew Fisher was never pious 
and bookish. His temperament is too active 
for the contemplative life. As he entered man- 
hood he interested himself in trades-unionism, 
but he was handicapped by a lack of eloquence. 
To this very day he remains a feeble orator. 
He can not communicate a passion to any 
audience. He does not burn with indignation 
like Keir Hardie, nor inspire with the sense 
of humor of John Burns. He is dry, matter- 
of-fact and even prosaic on the platform. He 
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lacks all that goes by the name 
of “gifts.” 

Lest it be thought that An- 
drew Fisher is a man of putty, 
invertebrate and destitute of a 
will of his own, the London 
Chronicle, while admiring his 
receptivity, hastens to explain 
that as an instrument of labor 
policy the Prime Minister al- 
ways makes prodigious hits. 
The explanation is found in the 
satisfaction he derives from 
rendering himself the instru- 
ment of a representative cau- 
cus. He might be an incarna- 
tion of John Bunyan’s “Mr. 
Pliable” without that gentle- 
man’s slyness and love of the 
good things of this world. He 
is therefore trusted by the ex- 
ponents of the old-fashioned 
fighting school of trades-union- 
ism and adored by the new 
school of political laborites. 
He remains ever “true to the 
movement,” without proclaim- 
ing his individual view, like the 
irreconcilable Tom Mann, or 
constituting himself the head 
of a mere faction, like our own 
brilliant Tom Watson. In the 
Australian labor movement, we 
read in the Sydney Bulletin, 
every leader fights every other 
leader with the exception of 
Andrew Fisher, who does not 
know how to fight, does not 
know how to argue and does 
not know how to plan. “He 
is a cipher that strengthens big 
figures by following them.” 

Andrew Fisher exemplifies to 
our London contemporary the 
truth of a favorite maxim of 
Saint Francis of Assisi: “No 
one can resist love and humil- 
ity.” Long before he entered 
the public life of Australia he 
revealed as an obscure labor 
leader in Queensland the delightful harmonies 
of temperament that have done so much to 
sweeten industrial disputes at the antipodes. 
No war over wages could grow too bitter 
for arbitration through the medium of An- 
drew Fisher’s perfect neutrality. For the 
“demands” of labor he substituted the in- 
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THE LABORER WHO REPRESENTS HIS KING 


_ Andrew Fisher, here shown with his wife, takes precedence of some 
princes in Australia because he is Prime Minister there and in that 
capacity invested with a special social grace. 
motives for a livelihood. 


Yet he once swabbed loco- 


offensive word “necessities.” He listened with 
perfect meekness to denunciations of trade- 
unions by irate employers in the throes of a 
strike or a lockout. He modified the epistolary 
tone of correspondence from labor headquar- 
ters from one of hauteur to one of meekness. 
Above all, he gave an impression of honesty. 














“You may differ from Andrew Fisher’s tactics, 
policy and schemes, but once you have gripped 
his hand, looked him in the face and listened 
to the few clearly defined and strong princi- 
ples which have governed the eighteen years 
of his political life, you can not doubt his in- 
tense sincerity.” 

The career of the labor Prime Minister of 
the Australian Commonwealth is destitute of 
the spectacularity so characteristic of the lives 
of leaders like John Burns. Andrew Fisher 
has never fled from the police, languished in 
jail or led a riot. He imbibed radicalism in his 
native Ayrshire in the heart of a mining com- 
munity in Scotland, and, as has been said, he 
began earning his bread before he was in his 
teens. He had attained the secretafyship of 
a miners’ union in the old country before, at 
the age of twenty-two, he emigrated to the 
new. His first occupation at the antipodes was 
the swabbing out of locomotive engines with 
greased rags. In no long time he was pro- 
moted to the responsibilities of shoveling coal. 
He made an enormous bound in social position 
when a chance to work in the gold fields came 
his way. He organized the miners so success- 
fully that they sent him to the house of as- 
sembly in Queensland when he was thirty. 
Andrew Fisher lost his seat there at the next 
election, whereupon he resumed the swabbing 
out of locomotives with greased rags. 

Andrew Fisher had become a very conspicu- 
ous labor leader by the time he married and 
settled down in Albert Park, a suburb of Mel- 
bourne, where he now resides -vith his wife 
and five children. His critics in the conserva- 
tive press of the antipodes say he has grown 


something of a fine gentleman since quitting. 


the locomotive for the Senate. “He has de- 
parted from those Spartan conceptions of so- 
cial life and its accomplishments which the 
Bohemians as well as the altruists of the labor 
movement value as highly as the more solid 
virtues.” They point, we also read in the 
London Chronicle, to his adoption of the con- 
ventional tall hat and frock coat and evening 
dress of the bourgeois liberal or tory in polite 
society. They make much of his reported in- 
sistence upon those fine little points of official 
precedence and prerogative which some men 
brush aside. He has no love, we read on 
the other hand, for fine clothes or the chief 
places in the synagog or at the feast. He has 
simply a true conception of his exalted office. 
He would prove that a labor leader can live 
like a gentleman. 

The wife of the labor Prime Minister is 
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assumed to be responsible for the tone of 
his domestic life, which is now almost fash- 
ionable. Mrs. Andrew Fisher is, indeed, one 
of the leaders of Melbourne society and pos- 
sessed of considerable means of her own. To 
his wife the Prime Minister seems indebted 
for the extremely pleasant social relations be- 
tween her husband and the leader of the oppo- 
sition, the brilliant and eloquent Alfred Deakin, 
who once ousted her husband from his ex- 
alted official dignity. Andrew Fisher became 
Prime Minister again. “He was unceremoni- 
ously ousted by the alliance of liberals and 
conservatives known as the Fusion in Igog. 
But he had so favorably impressed the imagi- 
nation of Australians during his eight or nine 
months’ reign that when labor swept Australia 
last year he was without a rival in the party 
for the post of Prime Minister.” No small 
credit for such prestige belongs to Mrs. An- 
drew Fisher. She has won for the labor ele- 
ment a recognized place in society. The old- 
time trade-unionists look askance at this de- 
velopment and much sport is made of “labor 
leaders in kid gloves,’ but Mrs. Fisher has 
carried her point. 

In spite of the twenty-seven years he has 
spent beneath Australian skies, the Scotch 
brogue of Andrew Fisher still proclaims his 
Ayrshire origin. He has the Scot’s devotion 
to Robert Burns, the one poet he has read with 
diligence and the one source of the rare quo- 
tations he ever makes from a classic in public 
debate. He still rises with the sun as he did 
when a boy and he still breakfasts on oatmeal 
and milk; but he no longer affects the dress of 
the typical labor leader after the fashion of 
Keir Hardie. That gentleman was affirmed 
to be quite aghast when the visiting card of 
the Australian Prime Minister was left at his 
door by a liveried lackey during coronation 
week in London. Andrew Fisher, to sum him 
up in the words of the Sydney Bulletin, lacks 
the proletarian outlook upon things. He be- 
lieves in dressing very well and in mingling in 
very good society and in observing “the ra- 
tional conventionalities of civilized life.” 
Many a time he has refused to take advantage 
of an opponent through parliamentary tactics 
simply because it might look like sharp prac- 
tice. The personal relations that exist be- 
tween Alfred Deakin and Andrew Fisher— 
rival leaders of rival parties—are to the Lon- 
don Chronicle delightful proof of the cultiva- 
tion, under a fierce Australian sun, of some of 
the rarest and finest flowers of English public 
life. 
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Science and Discovery 











ABSURDITY OF THE PREVALENT CONCEPTION 
OF A SOLID 


HE ordinary conception of a solid must 
be deemed preposterous in the light 
of the considerations just urged 
by that brilliant American chemist, 

Theodore W. Richards, before the Chemical 
Society in London. Most physical chemists, 
he points out, refer all changes in volume to 
changes in the extent of the empty space be- 
tween the molecules. But are there, asks Pro- 
fessor Richards, any such empty spaces in 
solids and liquids? Solids do not behave as 
if the atoms were far apart within them; po- 
rosity is often conspicuous by its absence. 
Take, for instance, the case of glass; careful 
experiments on the conservation of weight 
show that glass is highly impermeable to oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and water for long periods. 
Such porosity as occurs in rigid, compact 
solids usually permits the passage only of sub- 
stances which enter into the chemical struc- 
ture of the solids themselves. Thus nitrogen 
cannot free itself from imprisonment within 
hot cupric oxide, altho oxygen can escape; 
again, water cannot evaporate into even the 
driest of atmospheres from accidental incar- 
ceration in crystals lacking water of crystal- 
lization. Palladium, on occluding hydrogen, 
is obliged to expand its bulk in order to make 
room for even this small addition to its sub- 
stance. The behavior of platinum, nickel, and 
iron is probably analogous, altho less marked. 
Fused quartz, impermeable when cold, allows 
of the passage of helium and hydrogen at 
high temperatures; but most other gases seem 
to be refused admission, and very many solid 
substances appear to act as effective bar- 
riers to the passage of even hydrogen and 
helium, especially when cold. In these cases, 
as in so many others, the so-called “sphere 
of influence” of the atom is the actual boun- 
dary by which we know the atom and meas- 
ure its behavior. Why not call this the ac- 
tual bulk of the atom? The distinguished 
Professor Richards, whose words are reported 
in London Nature, adds: 


“From another point of view, the ordinary con- 
ception of a solid has always seemed to me little 
short of an absurdity. A gas may very properly 
be imagined with moving particles far apart; but 





what could give the rigidity of steel to such an 
unstable structure? The most reasonable conclu- 
sion, from all the evidence taken together, seems 
to be that the interstices between atoms in solids 
and liquids must usually be small even in propor- 
tion to the size of the atoms themselves, if, in- 
deed, there are any interstices at all. 

“Very direct and convincing evidence of an- 
other sort is at hand. The idea that atoms may 
be compressible receives striking confirmation 
from a recent interesting investigation concern- 
ing the small effect of low temperatures on the 
compressibility of metals. The average com- 
pressibility of aluminium, iron, copper, silver, 
and platinum falls off only 7 per cent. between the 
temperature of the room and that of liquid air. 
Extrapolation of the curves indicates that at the 
absolute zero very little further diminution should 
occur. So far as we can guess, therefore, the 
hard metals are almost as compressible at the 
absolute zero as at room temperatures. But at 
the absolute zero all heat-vibration is supposed 
to stop; hence this remaining compressibility 
must needs be ascribed to the atoms themselves, 

“If the atoms are compressible, all mathemat- 
ical reasoning which assumes them to be incom- 
pressible rests upon a false basis. The kinetic 
theory of gases remains unmolested by these 
considerations, but the new views affect seriously 
solids and liquids. 

“Let us proceed to trace a few of the out- 
comes of our hypothesis. If atoms may really 
be packed closely together, the volumes of solids 
and liquids should afford valuable knowledge 
concerning the relative spaces occupied by the 
atoms themselves under varying conditions. The 
densities of solids and liquids then assume a sig- 
nificance far more interesting to the chemical 
philosopher than before, because they have a 
more definite connection with the fundamental 
nature of things.” 


An apparent obj:ction at once suggests it- 
self; if the particles in condensed material are 
really touching one another, how can we ac- 
count for heat within the material? Would 
such closely packed atoms be able to vibrate? 

The theory of compressible atoms supplies as 
one of its own corollaries the immediate answer 
to this question. If atoms are compressible 
throughout their whole substance, they may 
contract and expand, or vibrate within them- 
selves, even when their surfaces are preverted 
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from moving by being closely packed to- 
gether. It is thus possible to conceive of a 
vibrational effect, even in contiguous atoms, 
provided we can conceive of these atoms as 
being elastic throughout all their substance. 
Agitation sufficient to produce even the 
Brownian movement might easily exist in 
such a system. 


“Clearly there is nothing impossible or ob- 
viously contradictory to experimental knowledge 
in the notion that atoms are compressible; in- 
deed the old idea of small, hard particles far 
apart is really more arbitrary and hypothetical 
than the new conception. The obvious simplicity 
of the latte. is rather in its favor than otherwise, 
as in Dalton’s atomic theory. In general the 
more simply a hypothesis interprets the ~phenom- 
ena of nature, the more useful the hypothesis is 
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likely to be, provided, of course, that the inter- 
pretation is adequate. The modern philosophy of 
pragmatism is a good guide in such matters; a 
theory not obviously illogical should be judged 
by its usefulness. . 

“Carried through to its logical conclusion, the 
idea that atoms are compressible gives one quite 
a new conception of the molecular mechanics of 
the universe. The influence of atomic com- 
pressibilities may be perceived everywhere, and 
in most cases each fact seems to fit easily and 
without constraint into its place in the hypoth- 
esis. Even apparent exceptions, such as the 
abnormal bulk of ice, may be ascribed in a rea- 
sonable fashion to superposed effects.” 


Many other physico-chemical phenomena 
assume a new aspect when viewed from the 
point of view of this idea. 





DOES NATURE CHANGE HER LAWS? 


HETHER or not the laws of na- 
ture may change or actually have 
changed was a theme of much in- 


terest at the recent international 
philosophical congress in Bologna owing to 
an idea brought forward by Henri Poincaré. 
This brilliant French physicist and mathema- 
tician undertook an examination of the ques- 
tion raised by the famed Boutroux as to 
whether Nature was after all immutable in 
her arrangements. Does she not change her 
laws? In a world which evolves continually, 
are the laws—that is, the rules under which 
this evolution takes place—alone exempt from 
all variation? Such a conception could never 
be adopted by the man of science without de- 
nying even the possibility of science, but the 
philosopher has the right to pose the ques- 
tion. Imagine a world in which there was 
no difference of temperature. Certain laws 
would be discovered by the inhabitants, such 
as, for example, that water boils at a certain 
fixed pressure. Suppose, now, that in course 
of time this uniform temperature changed, all 
the laws would now change; water would boil 
at a different temperature, and so on. Now, 
however perfect might be the conductivity 
for heat of this planet, it would doubtless not 
be absolute, so that one day a physicist of 
genius might with his delicate instruments de- 
tect these imperceptible differences. A theory 
might then be erected that these differences 
of temperature had an effect on physical phe- 
nomena, and, finally, some bold speculator 
might affirm that the mean temperature of the 





world had varied in the past, and with it all 
physical laws. May there not be some phys- 
ical entity as yet as entirely unknown to us 
as was temperature to the inhabitants of this 
imaginary world, which might vary and so 
create in the same way a change in all the 
laws? 

Poincaré found something analogous to this, 
at any rate, in the ideas now being brought 
forward on the subject of mechanics, and which 
were later in the congress put forward by 
Prof. Langevin, whose name is known in con- 
nection with work in radio-activity. It is 
now asserted that the laws of mechanics, once 
considered absolute, are not so. They must 
be changed, or at least enlarged. They are 
only approximately true for the velocities to 
which we are accustomed, and cease to be so 
for velocities comparable to that of light. One 
might say that, as a result of the constant dis- 
sipation of energy, the speed of bodies has 
much diminished since their activity gets 
transformed into heat. Thus remounting back 
to the past, one would find an epoch when 
velocities comparable to that of light were not 
uncommon, and when, as a consequence, the 
classical laws of dynamics were not true. But 
if, on the other hand, we consider these laws 
as only approximate laws, and consider the 
laws of motion of molecules as the true laws, 
we can keep our faith in the immutability of 
laws in general. There is not, then, a sole 
law that we can enunciate with the certainty 
that it has always been true in the past, or 
will always be true in the future. 
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SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


WHY THE GREAT SCIENTIST WILL SUPERSEDE 


THE GREAT DETECTIVE 


OLICE routine work, the walking of 
beats, the direction of traffic, the 
quelling of strike riots—these activi- 
ties, avers Mr. Ainsworth Mitchell, 

a British authority on the investigation of 
crime, will never again evolve the skilled de- 
tective. Time was when a policeman became 
a detective through his experience in the sta- 
tion house. To-day the investigator of crime 
and its methods must enter the detective serv- 
ice by another door—that of applied science. 
That is to say, the criminal in our age be- 
comes more and more of a scientist. The 
swindler and the murderer are proving them- 
selves psychologists of power, chemists of 
great knowledge, electricians of genius. The 
great detective must meet the great criminal 
upon a plane of intellectual equality. He fails 
to do that nowadays and this circumstance 
accounts for the relatively large amount of 
undetected and mysterious crime. Let us con- 
sider, for instance, the crime of murder. The 
general public has little idea of the number 
of murders that pass undetected owing to the 
chemical expertness revealed in disposing of 
the body of the victim. This is the scientific 
problem involved in all murder. The bun- 
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gling murderer does not know how to dispose 
of the body of his victim, whereas the scien- 
tific criminal can do so. Thus he escapes 
detection. 

Because of the incapacity of the modern 
detective to grasp the wonderful power of 
applied science adequately it would be un- 
reasonable to expect from investigators of 
crime much unerring instincts as surprize 
and delight us in the popular detective of fic- 
tion. The detective story, we are reminded 
by London Nature, is written backwards. The 
author has carefully laid his clues all along 
the track of the crime. It is thus an easy 
matter for the detective, who is in the secret, 
to pick them up as he goes along. Yet it is 
not impossible, adds our contemporary, that 
the same faculty which enables one to devize 
ingenious detective stories would help in the 
actual detection of crime. Edgar Allan Poe, 
the first and greatest of detective story-writ- 
ers, could not merely devize, but detect. The 
wonderful inductive reasoning in the story of 
the murder of Marie Roget, in which, as in 
the popular puzzle game, each clue, even to 
the most tiny, is fitted into its place to com- 
plete the picture, was founded upon the facts 





THE TRAINING OF THE DETECTIVE OF THE FUTURE 


In the laboratcry of the illustrious French savant Professor Bouveault of the Sorbonne, here shown among his 


pupils, many a mystery of crime has been solved by the methods of chemical analysis. 












A SHERLOCK HOLMES OF SCIENCE 


In the physiological laboratory of Professor Lapicque, 
at the Sorbonne, the Paris police have more than once 
made tests that brought some evil-doer to destruction. 


of a real murder which was perplexing the 
police at the time. The story-teller succeeded 
in unravelling the mystery when the detectives 
had failed. In Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, we 
read further, the new school of scientific de- 
tective technic might find a distinguished as- 
sociate; but it is Mr. Ainsworth Mitchell, 
student of both science and of crime, who has, 
according to London Nature, outlined the true 
course of study for pupils in the coming 
laboratory.* 

With what increasing advantage and suc- 
cess the weapons forged by scientific research 
can be utilized in the war of society upon the 
criminal has been shown in various recent 
trials. Of all modern agencies, electricity, 
says Mr. Mitchell, is one of the most effective, 
if not for detecting, at least for capturing the 
criminal. The man in the street is not quick 
at grasping the possibilities of a novel inven- 
tion. At first it is popularly regarded as a 
new toy, a matter of amazement and of amuse- 
ment, but of no moment in the practical affairs 
of men. So it was in our own day with the 


*ScIENCE AND THE CRIMINAL. By C. Ainsworth 
Mitchell. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
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telephone, the phonograph, the biograph, the 
miracle of the X-ray, of radium and of wire- 
less telegraphy. A great invention must prove 
itself and so live. Stiil we find it hard to 
believe that the utility of the telegraph was 
once in such grave doubt that even when it 
transmitted messages with speed over hun- 
dreds of miles the public could not take it 
seriously. Not until the telegraph had shown 
its utility in the capture of criminals did it 
acquire any reputation with public men as 
a useful invention instead of a trifling toy. 
Prior to that time the invention had been 
little better than a failure from a commercial 
point of view. 

The telegraph has learned a lot about de- 
tective work since that time. It has even 
dabbled in photography and is now able, not 
merely to describe, but to depict a fugitive 
criminal. The last word (so far, at any rate) 
on this subject appears to be the telectograph 
invented by Mr. Thorne Baker, which, says 
Mr. Mitchell, “may also be used with wireless 
installations for the transmission of simple 
pictures or diagrams and by means of which 
it would be easy for a ship at sea to send or 
to receive portraits.” Indeed, a picture of the 
late King Edward was actually transmitted 
in this manner. 

In every department of crime nowadays 
science seems to have lent a hand to make 
easy the work of the criminal. This circum- 
stance greatly discourages the layman who 
does not realize that were the detective also 
an applied scientist the forger, the thief and 
the murderer would be quickly apprehended. 
The criminal’s own finger prints, as everyone 
knows, are an infallible means. of identifica- 
tion; but the retort and the microscope of the 
analyst are equally fatal to the adepts in the 
higher and more scientific departments of 
crime. In the old days the murderer caught 
red-handed could safely deny the blood stain 
was human. The microscope was unable to 
contradict him. By a method recently dis- 
covered, the analyst examining the minutest 
stain of blood, dry, and scarcely discernible 
to the naked eye on the garment of a sus- 
pect, can tell to a certainty the species of 
animal in the veins of which it originally 
flowed. There is but one exception to the 
rule. The blood of the anthropoid ape gives 
the same reaction as human blood. “One 
might fancy the spirit of Darwin rejoicing 
in this singular confirmation of his the- 
ories.” By way of preface to the following 
quotation it may be as well to explain that 
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“serum” is the liquid or watery substance of 
the blood: 


“A simple method of applying the serum test 
has recently been discovered. A small quantity 
of human serum is placed into a series of tubes, 
and into each of these is next introduced one 
drop of the fresh blood of different animals 
diluted with salt solution, or of the dried blood 
dissolved in that liquid. The tubes are now al- 
lowed to stand from thirty to forty-five minutes, 
and then examined. If, in the case of the blood 
of unknown origin, there is a faint red pre- 
cipitate (of coagulated blood), leaving the upper 
liquid clear, the blood is of human origin. On 
the other hand, the blood of other species of 
animals will have dissolved in the human serum, 
coloring it red. If the tubes are charged in the 
first place with the serum of the horse, ox or 
other animal, the corresponding blood is coagu- 
lated, while that of any other animal dissolves.” 

The cautious murderer who resorts to the 
subtle agency of poison has even more reason 
to dread the analyst, with his test tube and 
his microscope, than has his brother in crime 
who adopts the cruder method of bone-break- 
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ing and blood-letting. On this head it is 
noteworthy that a deal of nonsense, from a 
scientific standpoint, has been written by his- 
torians about Caesar Borgia and his sister. 
Their poisons were so subtle and so deadly 
that the loss of their secret is described as a 
blessing to mankind. The modern poisoner 
has fluid, powder and perfume far more subtle 
and far deadlier at his disposal—yet among 
them are none that could elude. the scrutiny 
of modern science. It is generally thought 
that arsenic was a constituent of the mys- 
terious Borgia poisons. “With the more re- 
fined methods of analysis now available,” says 
Mr. Mitchell, “the tests are capable of de- 
tecting arsenic even in the minute proportion 
of one part in sixty million”—a minuteness 
which the imagination of man. can scarcely 
conceive. 

Under the pitiless eye of the microscope 
the most skilful and delicate handiwork of 
the forger is of no avail. Does he trace the 
forgery over pencil, the microscope shows the 
pencil marks along the edges. 





PROLONGATION OF 
ERTAIN .mammals in the Alaskan 


region are known to swallow fish 

in a frozen state. Old guides within 

the Arctic circle report that dogs 
that have swallowed frozen fishes sometimes 
eject the diet. The vomited fish then wriggle 
about on the ground, still alive. This story 
and others like it have not attained credence 
among scientists. A different aspect is given 
to the subject by experiments recently made 
at the University of Geneva by M. Raoul 
Pictet, whose name is associated with the 
production of artificial cold. Not long ago 
he placed some live gold fish in a tank. Then 
he froze the water while the fish were swim- 
ming about in it. The result was a cake of 
ice with the fish rigid within. This ice was 
frozen to a still lower temperature (below 
the freezing point proper) and maintained at 
the lower temperature for more than two 
months. Next the block of ice was thawed 
out very slowly. The fish came to life and 
swam in an apparently normal way hither and 
thither. To quote from the Scientific Amer- 
ican: 


“This is the simple but most remarkable ex- 
periment which M. Pictet realizes, adding a new 





LIFE BY FREEZING 


discovery to the important ones he has already 
made. However, these latter relate mainly to 
industrial processes, while the present experi- 
ment is one of far-reaching interest to science 
in general....M. Pictet states that his first 
experiments upon life at very intense cold date 
nearly eighteen years back. He became con- 
vinced that if the chemical reactions of a liv- 
ing organism could be suspended without caus- 
ing any organic lesion, the phenomena of life 
would disappear, but these would come back as 
soon as the organism was restored to the usual 
conditions. Great cold will suspend the opera- 
tions of life as far as we are able to observe, but 
without losing it totally. He made some very 
conclusive experiments upon fish, as we already 
noted, and these could be completely frozen and 
then thawed out without causing loss of life. 
On one occasion, while working on this subject 
at the university, he put twenty-eight fish in a 
deep glass basin, and left them for twenty-four 
hours in water at about the freezing point. Then 
he froze the water to a solid block, together 
with the fish, going down to 20 degrees. By 
breaking off part of the block, one of the fish 
could be taken out, and he found that it could 
be broken in small pieces just as if it were made 
of ice itself. After thawing out the block, it is 
found that no harm has been done the fish, and 
they swim about just as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED CONNECTIONS BETWEEN HABIT, 
THE JAW AND CHARACTER 


E TALK of thick lips as indicating 
sensuality and, of course, our rea- 
son for doing so, declares Doctor 
James J. Walsh, professor of 

nervous diseases and physiological psychology 
at Fordham University school of medicine, is 
that we have come to know by observation 
and experience that usually the sensualist has 
these features. When there is a combination 
of a narrow chin and thick lips, we very often 
find not only a tendency to sensual indulgence of 
some sort or other or perhaps of several kinds, 
but also, as a rule, a lack of control that leads 
to or may lead to these excesses. We must 
not forget, adds Doctor Walsh, that some- 
times there may be behind these appearances 
a power of will that completely vitiates the 
conclusions we might draw from them. We 
used to think that these conditions of physiog- 
nomy, especially the narrow jaw and the full 
thick lips, were congenital, due to the nature 
of the individual, and that, therefore, it was 
simply a matter of making the best of them. 
In recent years, however, we have come to 
realize that, while there are congenital ele- 
ments in some of these cases, most of them 
represent conditions acquired from the func- 
tioning of the mouth and jaws. 

The rolling, full lips occur, we are reminded 
by Doctor Walsh, particularly in mouth- 
breathers. The process of breathing through 
the nose is easy and natural and it develops 
that organ so as not to leave it narrow and 
thin and incompetent to fulfil the function of 
drawing in all the air that is needed. Mouth- 
breathing, on the other hand, requires effort 





and leads to overgrowth of the lips and to 
their turning outward. With the discovery of 
Meyer, the great Danish physician, of the rdéle 
that adenoid growths in the pharynx and oc- 
clusion of the posterior nares play in the 
causation of mouth-breathing, or rather in 
the prevention of nasal breathing, a great light 
was thrown on the whole question of changes 
in the face consequent upon the function of 
breathing. This action of respiration repeated 
from fifteen to twenty-five times a minute all 
during life can, as will readily be understood, 
produce rather striking effects upon the or- 
gans connected with it. 

Medical science is learning more and more 
to appreciate that while we used to blame 
nature for a great many things and consider 
heredity a very baneful factor and proclaim 
it as the source of many disadvantages to 
humanity, our opinions in what seemed often 
the plainest cases were founded upon misin- 
formation. To quote Doctor Walsh’s elabora- 
tion of the topic before the American Society 
for Orthodontia as given in The Medical 
Record: 


“We know now that tuberculosis is not hered- 
itary but contagious. We know that many diffi- 
culties in the respiratory passages are due to 
the irritative overgrowth of tissues that are 
meant to protect us and not to any inheritance 
or natural acquirement of a defect. We know 
that the conformation of the mouth and the 
nose depends to a great extent on the conditions 
during early extrauterine life rather than on the 
state at birth, We have learned the lesson that 
nurture is more important than nature. By 








A FLAGRANT EXAMPLE OF HABIT IN ITS EFFECT UPON FACIAL EXPRESSION 








The features here revealed are those of Zuni Indians whose heads are ofteh deformed from the practice o 


their mothers of binding the chin. 


It was at one time supposed that the Zuni Indians lost their vigor througd 


an admixture with a degenerate stock, but there is now reason to suspect that they have degenerated from nervou 


diseases affecting the teeth. 
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HOW ENVIRONMENT TRIUMPHS OVER HERED- 
ITY IN SHAPING THE HEAD 


Fig. 1 represents the average head of a Jew born 
abroad; Fig. 2 that of a Sicilian also born abroad; Fig. 3 
the average head of a Jewish or Sicilian child born in 
the United States of immigrant parents who have lived 
there more than ten years. And this curious phenome- 
‘non appears: while the heads of the young Jews grow 
longer, their breadth grows less. With the Sicilians the 
contrary phenomenon results: the length diminishes, 
while the breadth increases. And this contrariety in 
evolution tends to produce an average in which the 
essential differences which before marked the two types 
disappear. 


nature we mean what comes to us from our 
parents, while by nurture we mean the modi- 
fications produced in the organism by the con- 
ditions surrounding it from the moment of con- 
ception until it reaches its full development, say 
at the age of 21 or 22. Nature we cannot mod- 
ify, but nurture we can often alter to the de- 
cided advantage of the individual. 

“We have learned by observation that char- 
acter is expressed by a broad jaw. We have 
learned, however, also, that a broad jaw de- 
pends on certain physical factors in a great 
many cases. Bony development depends on mus- 
cular use to a great extent and then on the 
action and reaction of exercize. When, for in- 
stance, a child has a lame leg the side of the 
pelvis above it does not develop properly. 
Growth is not merely a matter of provision of 
nutrition, but is the result of reaction to stimuli. 
Members of families that do not work much or 
take much exercize gradually acquire the delicate 
bony frame of the aristocrat, which leaves him 
at the mercy of the muscular force of the work- 
ers. A physician is always anxious about the 
shape of the pelvis of a woman one of whose 
legs is seriously deformed, because it is almost 
sure to be undeveloped, and this will be serious 
where parturition comes. What is thus true of 
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the heavy bones of the trunk, and particularly 
of the pelvis, seems to be true of the skull gen- 
erally as well as of the jaw bone. Unless the 
mouth is held firmly closed by muscles in con- 
stant activity, the jaw does not develop. prop- 
erly, hence the mouth-breathers’ lack of breadth 
of chin as a rule. If the jaw does not de- 
velop well the skull itself seems to lose some 
of its development because it is not pulled upon 
and stimulated by the muscles that move the 
jaw.” 

These muscles that move the jaw serve to 
develop particularly the anterior portion of 
the skull and its base. It is in these portions 
of the skull that the most important parts of 
the brain so far as character and intellect are 
concerned are situated. Narrow-chinned peo- 
ple are lacking in character. Is it not prob- 
ably so because the jaw has not properly ex- 
ecuted or exercized a stimulus upon the skull 
to bring about sufficient development of it in 
order to permit of adequate brain develop- 
ment? We are apt to think of persons who 
go about with mouths open as not having 
much sense. The hanging, over-full lips are 
considered to represent the animal side of 
man. The typical intellectual man has a firm, 
well-shut mouth. Must we not take all these 
things, anatomy and function, together in 
order to understand them? While, then, we 
have been accustomed to think of improve- 
ments in the mouth as merely cosmetical de- 
vices to beautify the face, it is evident that 
they may have a magnificent hygienic and 
even intellectual purpose. By way of illus- 
tration, Doctor Walsh remarks: 


“Children must not be allowed to be mouth- 
breathers, and anything that interferes with free 
nasal breathing must be seen to. This is not 
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THE AMERICAN TYPE OF HEAD 


The upper line represents the heads of Jews born 
abroad; the lower line that of Sicilians born abroad. 
They start from 1, and gradually approach one another 
towards 3, the average type of the United States. 
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the place to dwell on 
phases of this, but I 
may mention. that ir- 
regularities of the sep- 
tum in the nose, the 
presence of tumefied 
turbinate bones and of 
adenoid growths in the 
naso-pharynx must be 
corrected. Anything 
that interferes in any 
way with the proper 
growth of the jaw 
must also be carefully 
attended to. We all 

















know very well what 
serious effects can be 
produced by so simple 
a habit as thumb-sucking. The ugliest kind of 
protruding jaws, with teeth at the animal angle 
and with the creation of a condition that almost 
makes it impossible to keep the mouth shut, 
may develop. It is sometimes suggested that 
the thumb-suckers must not be considered as 
having injured their development by their habit, 
but that their habit was rather the result of 
a lack of mental development. I have known 
some cases, however, and I am sure that they 
are familiar to many others, in which this was 
not true. Two persons particularly I recall in 
whom it was extremely difficult to break the 
habit of thumb-sucking, yet it was accom- 
plished and they are among the brightest people 
that I know with plenty of character and will- 
power. 

“Human nature is prone to be the victim of 
habits. Habit, according to the old phrase, easily 
becomes second nature. We must not forget 
that there are many habits not nearly so notice- 
able as thumb-sucking that may produce de- 
formities of the mouth and especially of the 
teeth and may as a consequence make it diffi- 
cult to shut the mouth. If mouth-breathing then 
develops there may be loss of development in 
the jaw and consequently also in the skull. 
Children have been known to keep constantly 
pushing their tongue against their teeth when- 
ever they were abstracted. Of course to the 
ordinary person unfamiliar with the extent to 
which habit may go it would seem impossible 
that this could produce any serious results. The 
tongue is composed of rather vigorous muscles, 
however, and if these are strengthened by vigor- 
ous pushing exercises as the consequence of a 
habit, serious results may be produced on the 
front teeth and such results have actually been 
noted.” 


It is only when one has seen what havoc 
such a habit, for instance, as the biting of 
the nails can play with the appearance of the 
ends of the fingers in inveterate cases that 
one is able to realize how much detriment 


The skull of an Australian savage. 


The skull of an Englishman. 
THE TWO EXTREMES IN JAWS 


can be worked in spite almost of the patient. 
Everyone has seen tics, winking, frowning, 
grimacing, nodding, twisting movement of 
the hands and the like, but few realize that 
these are merely habits. Altho they make the 
patient so uncomfortable and so noticeable and 
make him want so much to correct them, 
they can continue in spite of him. We are 
likely to think of tics, or habit spasms, as 
mainly external, but within the oral cavity 
particularly there are numbers of curious 
habits that may be formed. Some people can 
not keep from biting the cheek, some can not 
refrain from sucking the lips in curious ways. 
Some execute movements of the soft palate 
and some of the swallowing muscles that be- 
come veritable tics. Somehow patients have 
acquired control of the muscle related to the 
Eustachian canal so that a distinct clicking 
noise emanated from them several times a 
minute during all their waking hours. 


“Any of the movements of muscles associated 
with the mouth, whether internal or external, 
are likely to have an effect upon the jaw if they 
are formed during the plastic developmental 
period. They are interesting to dentists then 
because on the development of the jaw depends 
the proper development of the teeth. 

“The various tongue movements and sucking 
movements are particularly important. Children 
sometimes acquire the habit of shutting their 
mouth tight and drawing in their cheeks. When 
they do this a dozen or even two or three dozen 
times a day it may not make very much differ- 
ence; if it once becomes a tic, however, and is 
repeated once every minute or two during all the 
time when they are not actually eating or talk- 
ing, it is easy to understand what an effect it 
may have upon the jaw. Sucking inward move- 
ments of the anterior lips are likely to produce 
the same effect and they have been noted as 
occurring in children.” 
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THE BLESSINGS OF DEGENERACY 


HERE is a.widespread popular super- 
stition to the effect that organic 
evolution has taken the form of a 
regular lineal progress, beginning 

with the jelly-fish organisms called amoeba 
and ending with the creature known as man, 
with all other animals ranged at various in- 
tervals between the two extremes. Complex- 
ity of structure is supposed to have increased 
with even regularity and every animal is re- 
garded as being on its way from a condition 
of low development to a condition of high 
development. There is not the slightest foun- 
dation, says The Edinburgh Review, after 
careful study of the evidence accumulated by 
Metchnikoff, Lombroso, Ray Lankester and 
Karl Pearson, for this grotesque supposition. 
For many thousands of years an animal may 
evolve in complexity of structure till it is in 
harmony with its environment. It may then 
stand still and develop no more for indefinite 
periods. Or the advent of a new environ- 
ment may induce further changes apparently 
in the reverse direction, causing the animal 
to take on a more primitive type of structure. 

Instances of this kind were pointed out by 
eminent scientists some years ago. Such a 
case is that of the barnacle, of which the larval 
stage, representing its past development, is 
much more complex than the final stage. The 
juvenile barnacle, called the nauplius, is an 
active, free-swimming crustacean, which after 
a time fixes its head to a piece of wood, loses 
its organs of sight and touch and its power of 
locomotion and degenerates into an ordinary 
ship’s barnacle. So, too, the ascidians, or sea- 
squirts, which appear very elementary or 
plant-like creatures, growing on rocks on the 
sea-bottom, are descendants of vertebrate ani- 
mals and it has been discovered that their 
young take the form of tadpoles, closely re- 
sembling the tadpole of a frog. Mites are de- 
generate spiders. The parasitic worms have 
lost the organs of their ancestors and live a 
life of effortless luxury in the bodies of their 
hosts. Numerous similar examples will occur 
to every naturalist. Thus we learn that Na- 
ture contains no “progressive principle,” that 
she does not always move from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity, but often in the opposite 
direction. 

The same trait is found to be much more 
universal when we pass from the degeneracy 
of whole animals to the degeneracy of single 
parts in animals otherwise advancing. The 


ancestor of the horse, for instance, had five 
toes. Four of them degenerated. The horse 
now has only one toe on each foot. The ances- 
tral snake walked about on legs, but a better 
adaptation to environment was obtained when 
the snake’s legs degenerated and it could crawl 
about without them. This is the phenomenon 
—reduced to its real terms—which in human 
beings is called by the name of degeneracy or 
degeneration. People cry out: “eycs are go- 
ing!” or “teeth are going!” or “hair has 
gone!” If it were true it would be but a minor 
incident in human evolution. Mankind are a 
species of bald apes. If the hair of their heads 
degenerates, as that of their bodies has al- 
ready done, it would seem a very natural proc- 
ess of evolution. But teeth are also “going.” 
So cry the pessimists. 

Now, in evolving from the simian stage, 
there has been a great diminution or degenera- 
tion of the jaw. Men do not have the massive 
or protruding jaws that characterize gorillas, 
nor are the teeth of the same length or 
strength. The wisdom teeth in a considerable 
proportion of humanity never develop at all. 
Their degeneration, however, would seem to 
be a valuable and desirable eventuality. The 
intense development of certain organs has been 
accompanied by a dwindling of others, just a9 
the intense development of the toe in the horse 
has really meant the atrophy of the four 
others. Supposing the allegations of dental 
degeneracy, as shown by recent investigations 
by Karl Pearson, are true, would there neces- 
sarily be occasion for alarm or even regret? 
The teeth of birds degenerated ages ago. No 
one suggests that birds are on the road to 
extinction or that they have less vitality than 
their toothed ancestors: 


“Even with regard to eyes, the same remark 
holds to a modified degree. Many animals 
which have no occasion for eyes have lost them, 
and lived prosperously without them. It is no 
doubt pleasant to have eyes which can distin- 
guish the satellites of Jupiter, but they would 
be of no great service in civilized life; far more 
valuable is the mental vision which gradually 
gives us the mastery of our fate. It would 
occasionally be serviceable to have jaws and 
teeth which could crack a cocoanut; certain 
pastimes would doubtless be facilitated if our 
sense of smell was as acute as that of a dog; 
and in listening to an indistinct speaker it would 
be of undeniable utility if our degenerate ear- 
muscles still retained their former function so 
that we could adjust our ears like a horse or a 














THE MASTER-MIND OF MODERN EUGENICS 


Karl Pearson, who has been selected as the working head of the Galton laboratory, has studied human degeneracy 
more carefully from living subjects than any scientist of our time. 
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donkey. -But-the loss of these aptitudes has been 
attended’ by’ the gain of other more important 
aptitudes;.so that their progressive degenera- 
tion has helped us to obtain the mastery over 
all animals-in which they have retained full de- 
velopment. The maintenance of any organ in a 
state of unnecessary efficiency means a physio- 
logical tax, which, unless it brings correspond- 
ing benefits, detracts from the general power of 
the organism to deal with its environment. Al- 
ready the high state of human development has 
involved much degeneration of special organs 
once useful, but now no longer useful. The in- 
testinal cecum has degenerated, as also the small 
vermiform appendix. The pineal gland, deep 
down in the brain, is the vestige of an organ 
which in certain lizards and other animals is a 
well-developed eye. The human tail has de- 
generated almost to extinction. It is scarcely 
possible to examine any region of the body 
without finding evidence that along with evolu- 
tion of new structures there has gone a pro- 
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gressive degeneration of old structures. ‘Claws 
are going,’ ‘hair is going,’ ‘tails have gone’: such 


might have been the refrain of a pessimistic ape- 
man a hundred thousand years ago.. And the 
complaint must have seemed well’ justified: for 
how was he to keep warm in winter without his 
furry coat? and how was he to climb about the 
trees if he had no tail wherewith to swing him- 
self among the branches? 

“The lesson to be drawn from these examples 
is that we must cease to attribute evil connota- 
tions to the term degeneration. The invention 
of the mechanical loom caused the trade of 
hand-weaving to degenerate, and the process was 
a healthy and desirable one. Degeneration is a 
necessary accompaniment of progress.” 


We must therefore look upon degeneration 
with no such disfavor as has accompanied the 
eugenical studies of the late Sir Francis Gal- 
ton and his successor. 





THE STORY OF A NEEDLE AND A FROG 


GGS were taken from the body of a 
female frog under proper antiseptic 
precautions and with careful simul- 
taneous “control” experiments at the 

French. -zoological experiment station, under 
the “management of Professor E. Bataillon. 
The-eggs were placed in a little dish, accord- 
ing to ‘D:: W. T.,; writing in London Nature, 
and ‘were then carefully pricked with a tiny 


needle of platinum or a sharp spicule of glass, 


after which they. were covered with a layer 
In the - hands 
of the “eminent. physiologists M. Bataillon 
and-M. Henneguay the little ‘needle was as 
potent or almo$t ds" potent as. Aaron’s rod. 
In- about “fétir: hours the eggs began to de- 
velop; but, whilé ‘all of them -passed through 
some initial-stages, it was about one fifth only 
that segmented in the normal way. At every 
stage the mortality was greater. than in the 
case of ordifiary fertilized eggs; but at length, 
out of a thousand eggs experimented on, one 
hundted and twenty hatched into tadpoles. 
Of these three were reared through parts of 
their metamorphosis. They did not actually 
turn into frogs, but died accidentally or for 
want of proper nourishment after the appear- 
ance’ 6f their legs. After the oldest (aged 
about three months) had all its four legs. well 
developed, and was in fact a practically per- 
fect frog except that its tail had not entirely 
disappeared, it died. As with St. Denis when 


he walked a short distance with his head 
between his arms, or rather under his arm, 
it was only the first step that cost. These 
tadpoles; if they did not endure to the end, 
went a long distance on their way. 

The authors of these experiments are scien- 
tists of high reputation, skilled in all the 
precautions: necessary for carrying out their 
experiments and safeguarding them from 
sources of accidental error. In short, we 
need not doubt, says our contemporary, that 
what they assert they have actually performed. 
They have demonstrated the artificial fer- 
tilization of a vertebrate ovum by a simple 
mechanical stimulus. They raised.a hybrid 
between a needle and a frog. . But here we 
are face to face with the double part played 
by the male in the process of fertilization. On 
the one hand it is his function to give the 
initial impulse or stimulus to the act of de- 
velopment and on the other hand to convey to 
the offspring a share of his hereditary quali- 
ties or characteristics. In these experiments 
of artificial parthenogenesis the two influ- 
ences are dissociated. The former one is 
efficiently replaced by chemical or by me- 
chanical means. The other drops out of 
sight altogether. For, as a French critic has 
remarked, there can be no question of hered- 
ity on the side of the father, for there is no 
evidence that the young frogs inherited the 
qualities of their paternal needle. 








DOING WITHOUT THE 
Gives the best telephone engineers 


were of opinion as recently as five 

years ago, according to an expert on 

the subject in London Engineering, 
that no radical change in apparatus could 
be expected for a generation or two. How 
has time dealt with their prophecies? The 
reply is to be found in revolutionary changes 
in equipment pending in both Europe and 
America. It should be premised that the 
biggest step forward in the history of the 
telephone industry was the introduction of 
common battery methods. By these, instead 
of a battery being placed in each subscriber’s 
home or office, a central battery, common to 
all subscribers, is used. The first advantage 
is obvious. The common battery will reduce 
the number of visits to subscribers’ premises 
required for maintenance purposes. But that 
was not the only advantage. It was not the 
chief advantage. The subscriber merely takes 
off his telephone receiver to call. He merely 
restores his telephone receiver to surrender 
the circuit. Each of these actions lights a 
tiny lamp at the exchange, and the operator 
knows precisely what is happening on the 
circuit without having to enter it to listen. 
Thus she could reply to another subscriber 
while watching the signals of subscribers al- 
ready engaged in conversation. But as time 
went on further improvements were effected 
in the mechanism which dealt with the calls 
incoming from one exchange to another. Each 
improvement was labor-saving. It was only 
a very minute portion of labor in some cases— 
turning a tiny lever, for instance. Telephone 
improvements, however, are all on the tiny 
drops of water idea. 

The most sweeping changes were made in 
New York. There the engineers realized 
with astonishing rapidity what these new im- 
provements involved. Apparatus of the early 
kind was removed ruthlessly. New exchanges 
were equipped and to-day in the city district 
all is, as some experts say, “full common 
battery,” with every known automatic aid to 
assist the operator. It was a daring venture, 
and it has been justified. If there lies in the 
future another similar revolution, the New 
York company will not hesitate. They have 
been less daring, complains our contemporary, 
in England. In the city of London there is at 
least one pre-common battery working still. 
Manchester and Liverpool have their central 
exchanges of a comparatively early type. 
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TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


American telephone users can form little idea 
of the primitive character of the telephone as 
it is employed abroad in many large cities. 

In the progress of the automatic principle 
there seemed to be one impassable gulf. The 
operator might be assisted here and there by 
various devices, but human agency was still 
needed to effect the connection and the sever- 
ance. Many minds had faced the problem. 
Could apparatus take the place of this human 
agency? The question, declares our British 
authority, can now be answered in the affirm- 
ative. Four systems are known to the tele- 
phone world by which, without any human 
intervention whatever, electrical apparatus 
will select a required subscriber, connect him 
and sever him when he puts his telephone 
receiver back upon its hook. Be it observed, 
all that is said is that apparatus can do this. 
It is not said that it is economical to adopt it. 
A keen discussion is in progress among ex- 
perts. Some say that the signalling device— 
a dial which is moved once for each digit— 
may be given to the subscriber. Others in- 
sist that a few operators will have to be re- 
tained, or at least ought to be retained, that 
calls should be made as they are at present, 
but that by means of a dial—converted for 
this purpose into a keyboard after the fashion 
of a typewriter—the operator should set up 
the demand, whether for her own or for 
another exchange, and the machine would do 
the rest. Where there is no difference be- 
tween the experts is in this most important 
fact; in one shape or the other automatic 
apparatus will be introduced. In large dis- 
tricts it will effect a vast saving of first cost, 
operating cost and maintenance. It will give 
speedier connection and much speedier sever- 
ance. The last is of special importance, as 
it will economize -the junction lines which 
connect exchanges. 

Its history, we read, is a romance indeed. 
An undertaker in Kansas City took a violent 
dislike to operators as such. “If he had 
known them better he would have respected 
them more.” He was beset by the idea that 
they listened to his discussions of his busi- 
ness affairs. He spent years of his life in 
undermining their calling. He certainly suc- 
ceeded in inventing a device which “did the 
trick,” but he has not yet proved that it would 
be a commercial success. Other brains im- 
proved it. There is a large factory in Chi- 
cago which has already equipped some towns. 
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THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF NIETZSCHE’S 


‘*BLOND 


N ONE of the most remarkable books* 
I published since Buckle’s “History of 
Civilization,” Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain attempts to seat the “blond beast” 
of Nietzsche at the feet of Jesus. This book, 
originally written and printed in German 
twelve years ago, is the Bible of the Teutonic 
Aryan as opposed to the Semite. The author 
claims Christ himself as the fountain-head of 
Teutonic civilization. The nineteenth century, 
he asserts, rests on three foundations: Greece, 
Rome, and Christ. The latter, such is Cham- 
berlain’s amazing hypothesis, was not a Jew. 
What is best in Christianity is anti-Semitic. 
The history of civilization seems to him a 
struggle between the Semite and the Aryan. 
To the Semite, he tells us, belongs the past; 
to the Aryan belongs the future. 

No book we can think of published in 
modern times has caused more contro- 
versy than that which has resulted from 
Chamberlain’s extraordinary compound of 
brilliancy and prejudice. Tho issued only 
a short time ago in this country, leaders of 
American thought such as Theodore Roose- 
velt, Mayor Gaynor, Lyman Abbott and many 
others, have been alternately fascinated and 
repelled by it. As the introducer, Lord Redes- 
dale, admits, it defies classification. “It is a 
most remarkable production,” Mayor Gaynor 
writes to a friend, Mr. Richard B. Aldcroft, 
Jr., “and it will be read by everyone who tries 
to keep up with and enlarge his mind by what 
I may, with some degree of accuracy, call the 
philosophy of history. I was about starting 
for Albany and took the first volume with me. 
I read it on the train and also spent most of 
the night over it.” 

Not only the Mayor of the greatest city 
save one in the world, but a former Presi- 
dent of the United States seems to have 
burned the midnight oil in poring over its 
pages. “This,” Mr. Roosevelt exclaims in 
The Outlook, “is a noteworthy book in more 
ways than one. It is written by an English- 
man -who has been educated on the Continent 





* THe FounpDATIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Two Volumes. By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. A 
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BEAST ”’ 


and has lived there until he is much more 
German than English. Previously he had 
written a book in French, while this particular 
book was written in German, and has only 
recently been translated into English.” Mr. 
Roosevelt despairs of reviewing the book ade- 
quately, except in the space that would have 
been taken by an old-time quarterly. “I have 
called the book noteworthy,” Mr. Roosevelt 
goes on to say, “and this it certainly is. It 
ranks with Buckle’s ‘History of Civilization,’ 
and still more with Gobineau’s ‘Inégalité des 
Races Humaines,’ for its brilliancy and sug- 
gestiveness, and also for its startling inac- 
curacies and lack of judgment.” 

Chamberlain’s thesis, as stated by Mr. 
Roosevelt, is that the nineteenth century, and 
therefore the twentieth and all future cen- 
turies, depend for everything that is worth 
mentioning and preserving upon the Teutonic 
branch of the Aryan race—the Germans, the 
French, the English and certain branches of 
the Slav family. He holds, Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
plains, that there is no such thing as a general 
progress of mankind, that progress is only for 
those whom he calls Teutons, and that when 
they mix with or are intruded upon by alien 
and, as he regards them, lower races, the re- 
sult is fatal. 


“Much that he says regarding the prevalent 
loose and sloppy talk about the general progress 
of humanity, the equality and identity of races, 
and the like, is not only perfectly true, but is 
emphatically worth considering by a generation 
accustomed, as its forefathers for the preceding 
generations were accustomed, to accept as true 
and useful thoroly pernicious doctrines taught 
by well-meaning and feeble-minded sentimental- 
ists; but Mr. Chamberlain himself is quite as 
fantastic an extremist as any of those whom he 
derides, and an extremist whose doctrines are 
based upon foolish hatred is even more unlovely 
than an extremist whose doctrines are based 
upon foolish benevolence. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hatreds. cover a wide gamut. They include Jews, 
Darwinists, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
people of southern Europe, Peruvians, Semites, 
and an odd variety of literary men and his- 
torians. To this sufficiently incongruous collec- 
tion of antipathies he adds a much smaller selec- 
tion of violent attachments, ranging from im- 
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aginary primitive Teutons and Aryans to Im- 
manuel Kant, and Indian theology, metaphysics, 
and philosophy—he draws sharp distinctions be- 
tween all three, and I merely use them to indicate 
his admiration for the Indian habit of thought, 
an admiration which goes hand in hand with and 
accentuates his violent hatred for what most 
sane people regard as the far nobler thought 
contained, for instance, in the Old Testament.” 


Chamberlain, in Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion, 
uses the epithets “Aryan” and “Teuton” with 
great looseness. His statement of the race- 
less chaos into which the Roman Empire finally 
collapsed is, on the whole, just; but in his 
anxiety to claim everything good for Aryans 
and Teutons he finally reduces himself to the 
position of insisting that wherever he sees a 
man he admires he must postulate for him 
Aryan, and, better still, Teutonic blood. 


“He likes David, so he promptly makes him an 
Aryan Amorite, He likes Michelangelo, and 
Dante, and Leonardo da Vinci, and he instantly 
says they are Teutons; but he does not like 
Napoleon, and so he says that Napoleon is a 
true representative of the raceless chaos. The 
noted Italians in question, he states, were all of 
German origin, descended from the German who 
has conquered Italy in the sixth century. 

“Generally, when he speaks of the Teuton, 
he thinks of the tall long-headed man of the 
North; altho, because of some crank in his mind, 
he puts in the proviso that he may have black 
as well as blond hair. The round-skulled man 
of Middle Europe he usually condemns; but if 
his mind happens to run with approbation to- 
ward the Tyrolese, for instance, he at once for- 
gets what ethnic division of Europeans it is to 
which they belong, and accepts them as typical 
Teutons. He greatly admires the teaching of the 
Apostle Paul, and so he endeavors to persuade 
himself that the Apostle Paul was not really a 
Jew; but he does not like the teachings of the 
Epistle of James on the subject of good works 
(teachings for which I have a peculiar sympathy, 
by the way), and accordingly he says that James 
was a pure Jew.” 


One would not be surprised, remarks a 
scholarly Jewish critic, Joseph Jacobs, in this 
connection, in The American Hebrew, if Mr. 
Chamberlain, in some later edition, would con- 
tend that Admiral Togo is a Teuton or at 
least an Aryan. 

Fundamentally very many of Chamberlain’s 
ideas are true and noble. Mr. Roosevelt 
glides over the author’s virulent anti-Jewish 
bias. “A man,” he concludes, “who can write 
such a really beautiful and solemn apprecia- 
tion of true Christianity, of true acceptance of 
Christ’s teachings and personality, as Mr. 
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Chamberlain has done, a man who can sketch 
as vividly as he has sketched the fundamental 
facts of the Roman Empire in the first three 
centuries of our era, a man who can warn 
us as clearly as he has warned us of the 
pressing dangers which threaten our social 
fabric because of indulgence in morbid and 
false sentimentality, a man, in short, who has 
produced in this one book materials for half 
a dozen excellent books on utterly diverse sub- 
jects, represents an influence to be reckoned 
with and seriously to be taken into account.” 

Chamberlain’s task is greater in magnitude 
and importance, declares Lyman Abbott, than 
that which Gibbon set himself in writing “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and 
almost if not quite commensurate with that 
essayed by Guizot in his “History of Civiliza- 
tion.” The author’s style is extraordinarily 
lucid. But he obviously makes himself the 
advocate of racial prejudice. He should not 
care, Dr. Abbott thinks, whether the streams 
which he traces have a pagan or a Christian 
source, whether they are Germanic, Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew. His endeavor is to do 
honor to the Germanic people. “But,” adds 
Dr. Abbott, “for this purpose it really was 
not necessary to do dishonor to the Hebrew 
people.” 


“We do not know where one would find anti- 
Semitic prejudice more intense, or the grounds 
for it more skilfully marshaled, or misrepresen- 
tation of a people more artistically presented, 
than in this work. A single quotation may serve 
here to indicate the spirit in which he treats the 
influence of ‘this people on the peoples of 
Europe: 

“*Whoever wishes to give a clear answer to 
the question Who is the Jew? must never forget 
the one fact, that the Jew, thanks to Ezekiel, is 
the teacher of all intolerance, of all fanaticism 
in faith, and of all murder for the sake of re- 
ligion; that he only appealed to toleration where 
he felt himself oppressed, that he himself, on the 
other hand, never practiced nor dared to practice 
it, for his law forbade it as it forbids it to-day 
and will forbid it to-morrow.’ 

“The spirit of this paragraph pervades the 
entire treatment by Mr. Chamberlain of the 
Jewish influence on European history. It leads 
him into extraordinary self-contradictions and 
equally extraordinary interpretations.” 


In spite of his show of colossal erudi- 
tion, Chamberlain, maintains William Marion 
Reedy in the St. Louis Mirror, is the greatest 
of generalizers. “He damns the Jews as ma- 
terialists; he says they invented the coarsest 
gods in the history of the gods. They were, 
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they are, a selfish and servile race. They are 
at best only camp-followers, imitators in phi- 
losophy, science, religion and art. Moreover 
they are not pure Jews, but mestizos. They 
did not give us Christ, but they left just 
enough in Christianity to poison it. They 
are a State within the State. They hope, fear, 
believe nothing. They blaspheme all things. 
They are the menace of modern culture, of 
civilization itself.” Such an orgy of race 
hatred, Reedy goes on to say, is unparalleled 
in literature. Chamberlain quotes every man 
in recorded history who ever set down a word 
in disparagement of the chosen people: 


“According to him, it is little less than a mir- 
acle that civilization has survived the insidious 
opposition of Jewry. Much of what he says is 
true, but more of it is distorted, false and sheer 
frenzy. Such hatred has but one explanation— 
it is fear. The Jews are denounced for their 
virtues no less than for their vices. Their intel- 
lect is belittled. They are denied ideals. Even 
Spinoza is laughed at for a tradesman. They are 
the crassest, most indelicate, most inconsiderate 
materialists of record. And so forth, to an ex- 
treme that makes even Weininger’s chapter on 
the Jew in ‘Sex and Character’ seem a tame and 
colorless thing. 

“Only Fear could write so. Only Dread could 
be so obsezsed by an apparent danger. It is hard 
to believe that an Englishman could be so affected 
—but he writes in German. Still, the book repre- 
sents the philosophy of the Judenhetze. It is 
the philosophy of Russia—not altogether of the 
masses of Russians, but of the ruling, yes even 
the thinking classes of Russia. Reading Cham- 
berlain’s marshaled facts and deductions I can 
understand the pogrom. To people who think 
that the Jew is all or even a tithe of what 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain says, there can 
be nothing to do to with Jews but exterminate 
them. But to people who are sane, to people 
who know the Jew as simply a human being, 
good and bad, to people who realize that the Jew 
is partly what Christians have made him, to 
people who know that the Jews established the 
first Ghetto in Jerusalem, and by ostracism in- 
vited ostracism, all this thundering is more 
amusing than amazing. 

“Yet Russia takes it all seriously—so seriously 
that altho, by the treaty of 1832 with this coun- 
try, Russia is committed to the recognition of 
American citizenship when American citizens 
enter her domain, sh: has never permitted 
American citizens of Jewish faith or race within 
her borders, with or without passports.” 


Reviewers find themselves at a disadvantage 
in attempting to analyze Mr. Chamberlain’s 
book. “Since,” remarks a writer in The Na- 
tion, “it considers all matters of deep human 
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import from the time of Homer and Moses 
downwards, no reviewer can have knowledge 
of them all any more than the author has.” 
The one salient feature of the work which is 
received with almost universal enthusiasm is 
the author’s estimate of the personality of 
Christ. His Teutonic conception of the Savior 
is one of the most amazing interpretations of 
modern times. 

In order to understand this interpretation, 
we must recapitulate Chamberlain’s analysis 
of the forces which have shaped the thought 
and action of the world in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Three things of undying importance 
were achieved in antiquity: the culture of the 
Greeks, the Roman conception of the State 
and of law, and the revelation of Christ. In 
the case of the Greeks and the Romans these 
were achievements of distinct races; in the 
case of Christ, of the preéminent individual. 

The revelation of Christ was greater than 
the work of Greece and Rome, being incom- 
parably the most important event in human 
history. He revealed the essence of all true 
religion in a single sentence: “The kingdom 
of God is within you.” This teaching is dis- 
tinctly Aryan and individual; it clashes with 
all historical and materialistic religions, such 
as that of the Jews, and with religions in 
which salvation is based upon a prescribed 
system of good works, such as Roman Cathol- 
icism. Man’s outward lot does not corre- 
spond with his inner worth; and thus it is that 
life becomes tragic, and only by tragedy, as- 
serts Chamberlain, does history receive a 
purely human purport. Chamberlain sums up 
the significance of the work of the Greeks, 
the Romans and of Christ in the following 
words: “In art and philosophy man becomes 
conscious of himself, in contrast to nature, 
as an intellectual being; in marriage and law 
he becomes conscious of himself as a social 
being; in Christ as a moral being.” 

Thus by the beginning of the Christian era 
man has already entered into “the daylight 
of life.’ But now, remarks Carl Becker in 
a peculiarly lucid synopsis of Chamberlain’s 
theory in The Dial, come evil days. The 
Romans, gaining the whole world, lose their 
own soul: 


“‘The spirit of Rome,’ as Jhering says, ‘is an 
acid’: and unfortunately so, for no race or 
nation was able to resist the corrosive action of 
that dissolvent, and the Mediterranean world 
sank back into that abomination of abominations, 
a ‘Chaos of Peoples.’ Fit only for slavery, noth- 
ing worthy could be expected of that raceless 
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horde. ‘Mongrels help the whip hand,’ and con- 
structed, out of the decadent Roman conception 
of Cesarism which replaced the true Roman 
ideal of the State, and the historical and material- 
istic religion of the Jews which was grafted on 
to the religion of Christ, and the systematizing 
scholastic principle inherent in Aristotle, that 
ingenious instrument of bondage, the neo- 
Roman-ecclesiastical-Imperium, Inspired by the 
doctrines credo ut intelligam [1 believe that I 
may understand] and quod principi placuit legis 
vigorem habet [that law only is valid which 
pleased the prince], it was and could not but 
be the most irreconcilable enemy of all indi- 
vidualism in thought and conduct. This, then, 
is the tragedy of European history, ‘that the in- 
herited culture of antiquity ywas not 
transmitted to us by a definite people, but by a 
nationless mixture without physiognomy 

by the raceless chaos of the decaying Roman 
empire.’ Our whole intellectual development is 
still under the curse of this unfortunate inter- 
mediary stage; it is this that supplies weapons 
to the anti-national, anti-racial powers even in 
the nineteenth century. 

“And what saved us from this degrading bond- 
age? Why, the entry of the Teutons into West- 
ern Europe. From that day to this our history 
becomes, ‘in a certain sense,’ ‘a struggle between 
Teuton and non-Teuton, between Germanic sen- 
timent and anti-Germanic disposition, a struggle 
which is waged partly externally, philosophy 
against philosophy, partly internally, in the breast 
of the Teuton himself.’ In the so-called Middle 
Ages (Mr. Chamberlain has Gone away with the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the most mis- 
leading conceptions imaginable) the struggle took 
the form of a conflict between the principles of 
nationalism and universal empire. The Reforma- 
tion, primarily a political movement, freed the 
nations from Roman control, and since then 
the successful assertion of Teutonic individuality 
and nationality in science, industry, politics, re- 
ligion, art,—the rise of a new world and a new 
culture, the Teutonic,—is the cardinal fact of 
western history. The French Revolution was 
not the beginning of a new era, but the beginning 
of the end of Roman domination, altho even in 
the nineteenth century anti-Teutonic forces, such 
as Socialism and the neo-scholastic movement, 
are still operative.” 


The supremacy of the Teuton, that “blond 
beast” of Nietzsche, has been preached before 
Chamberlain. Chamberlain’s most creative 
thought is his Teutonic interpretation of the 
Savior. The moment the Teuton may claim 
Christ, the Superman and his philosophy are 
reconciled to the greatest force in the minds 
and the lives of men. Nietzsche, failing to 


see this possibility, proclaimed himself the 
anti-Christ. 


With the entrance of Chamber- 
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lain upon the arena, the “blond beast” of 
Nietzsche changes its spots and receives the 
baptism. 

The Christ of Chamberlain has established 
no church. To look upon his figure solely 
by the light of a church doctrine, narrowed 
both in respect of place and time, is volun- 
tarily to put on blinkers and to narrow our 
view of the eternally Divine. The vision of 
Christ, moreover, is scarcely touched upon 
by the dogmas of the church. The personal- 
ity veiled from our view by such doctrines 
will make itself felt in the future even more 
strongly than in the present. If our churches 
should come to an end, his divine person 
would stand out still more clearly. Teutonic 
philosophy, Chamberlain asserts, is pushing in 
that direction. “Even now Christianity is 
not yet firm upon its childish feet; its ma- 
turity is hardly dawning upon our dim vision. 
Who knows but a day may come when the 
bloody church history of the first eighteen 
centuries of our era may be looked upon as 
the history of the infantile diseases of 
Christianity ?” 

The religious faith of more than two-thirds 
of all the inhabitants of the earth to-day, the 
argument proceeds, starts from the life on 
earth of two men: Christ and Buddha. We 
have historical proof of their existence. Their 
individualities stand out so clearly and brilliant- 
ly before our eyes, and are so incomparable, 
that we cannot conceive of their having been 
invented by the imagination. Their coming 
was neither anticipated nor conjured up my 
men’s longing. If Christ had been merely an 
historical necessity, we should inevitably have 
seen not one, but a thousand Christs arise. 
The critical study of the life of Christ serves 
to give us a clearer view of his personality. 
Never yet, since the first Christian centuries, 
has the interest of humanity been concen- 
trated so passionately upon the figure of Christ 
as at present. Ideas are immortal, and in 
such figures as Christ and Buddha deathless 
ideas have acquired a bodily form that can 
never more disappear from our consciousness. 
Having once seen Christ, even with half- 
veiled eyes, we can never forget him. No 
artificial training can dispel the vision of the 
Man of Sorrow. On the evening before his 
death, when his apostles were questioning 
him as to the significance of one of his ac- 
tions, he replied that he had given them an 
example. “That,” declares the author, “is the 
meaning not only of the one action, but of his 
whole life and death.” 





























The true source of religion is attributed by 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain not to doctrine, 
but to life. With the exception of Buddha 
there is no one in the history of the world 
whom we can compare with Christ. But Christ 
and Buddha are opposites. Buddha represents 
the senile decay of culture which has reached 
the limit of its possibilities. There is nothing 
in life but suffering——this was Buddha’s ex- 
perience and his teaching. The one object 
worth striving for is “redemption from suffer- 
ing.” This redemption is death, the entering 
into annihilation. Death in its ordinary shape 
cannot give redemption: it is the gift of that 
death only upon which no reincarnation fol- 
lows.. This redeeming death can be attained 
only in one way, namely, by man dying dur- 
ing his life and therefore, of his own free 
will, cutting off all ties to life. Buddhism is 
“the lived suicide.” Buddha lived solely to 
die, to be dead definitely and beyond recall, to 
enter into Nirvana—extinction. 

What greater contrast could there be to 
this figure than that of Christ, whose death 
signifies entrance into eternal life? This 
Kingdom of God is not a paradise of dreams. 
“The Kingdom of God is within us.” If the 
Kingdom of God dwells within us, if it is em- 
braced in this life like a hidden treasure, what 
becomes of pessimism? How can man be a 
wretch born only for grief if divinity lies in 
his breast? Buddha was wise. Christ, as 
one of the greatest men of the nineteenth 
century has said, was not wise, but divine. 
And because he was divine, Christ did not 
turn from life, but to life. 

The idea of the cloister is Asiatic. Chris- 
tianity imitated it, but it is alien to Christ. 
Many founders of religion have imposed 
penance in respect of food upon themselves 
and their disciples; not so Christ. He em- 
phasizes particularly that he had not fasted 
like John, but had so lived that men called 
him “a glutton and a wine bibber.” The pessi- 
mistic notion that the thoughts of men are 
“vain,” that the life of man is “vanity,” that 
he “passes away like shadow,” comes from the 
Old, not from the New Testament. Accord- 
ing to Christ heaven and earth pass away, 
while the human breast conceals in its depths 
the only thing that is everlasting. Christ at- 
tends marriage feasts and declares wedlock to 
be holy. 

The sayings of Christ on humility and pa- 
tience find an almost exact parallel in those 
of Buddha, but they spring from a different 
motive. For Buddha every injustice endured 
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is an extinction, for Christ it is a means of 
advancing the new view of life: “Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of God” (that 
kingdom hidden within our breast). 


“The life of Christ is an open declaration of 
war, not against the forms of civilization, culture 
and religion which he found around him—he 
observes the Jewish law of religion and teaches 
us to give to Cxsar what is Czsar’s—but. cer- 
tainly against the inner spirit of mankind, against 
the motives which underlie their actions, against 
the goal which they set for themselves in the 
future life and in the present. The coming of 
Christ signifies, from the point of view of the 
world’s history, the coming of a new human 
species. Linnzus distinguished as many human 
species as there are colors of skin; but a new 
coloring of the will goes really deeper into the 
organism than a difference in the pigment of the 
epidermis! And the Lord of this new human 
species, the ‘new Adam,’ as the Scripture so well 
describes him, will have no compromize. He 
puts the choice: God or mammon. Whoever 
chooses conversion, whoever. obeys the warning 
of Christ, ‘Follow me!’ must also when necessary 
leave father and mother, wife and child; but he 
does not leave them, like the disciples of Buddha, 
to find death, but to find life.... 

“We have presented to us as Christianity a 
strange delusive picture of boundless tolerance, 
of universally gentle passivity, a kind of milk- 
and-water religion; in the last few years we have 
actually witnessed ‘interconfessional religious 
congresses’ where all the priests of the world 
shake hands as brothers, and many Christians 
welcome this as particularly ‘Christlike.’ It may 
be ecclesiastical, it may be right and good, but 
Christ would never have sent an apostle to such 
a congress. Either the word of the Cross is 
‘foolishness’ or it is ‘a divine power’; between 
the two Christ himself has torn open the yawn- 
ing gulf of ‘division,’ and, to prevent any possi- 
bility of its being bridged, has drawn the flaming 
‘sword.’ ; 

“Whoever takes the divine voice of pity for 
weak humanitarianism has not understood a 
single feature of the advent of Christ. The 
voice which here speaks comes from the King- 
dom of God which is within us; pain and death 
have lost their power over it; they affect him who 
is born again just as little as the stroke on the 
cheek or the theft of the coat; everything that 
drives, constrains and compels the human half- 
ape-selfishness, superstition, prejudice, envy, 


hatred—breaks on such a will as this like sea- 
foam on a granite cliff; in the face of death 
Christ scarcely notices his own pain and tribu- 
lation, he sees only that men are crucifying what 
is divine in them, and they are treading under 
foot the seed of the Kingdom of God and scat- 
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tering the ‘treasure in the field, and thus it is 
that, full of pity, he calls out, ‘They know not 
what they do.’ Search the history of the world 
and you will not find a word to equal this for 
sublime pride. Here speaks a discernment that 
has penetrated farther than the Indian mind, 
here. speaks at the same time the strongest will, 
the surest consciousness of self.” 


The humility of Christ, Chamberlain goes 
on to say, is not the humility of the slave, but 
the humility of the master who, from the ful- 
ness of his power, bows down to the weak. 


“It is a mistaken view of Christ which forces 
his heavenly goodness, his humility and long- 
suffering into the foreground of his £haracter; 
they do not form its basis, but are like fragrant 
flowers on a strong stem. What was the basis 
of the world-power of Buddha? Not his doc- 
trine, but his example, his heroic achievement; 
it was the revelation of an almost supernatural 
will-power which held and still holds millions 
in its spell. But in Christ a still higher will 
revealed itself; he did not need to flee from the 
world; he did not avoid the beautiful. He praised 
the use of the costly—which his disciples called 
‘prodigality’; he did not retire to the wilderness, 
from the wilderness he came and entered into 
life, a victor, who had a message of good news to 
proclaim—not death, but redemption! I said 
that Buddha represented the senile decay of a 
culture which had strayed into wrong paths: 
Christ, on the other hand, represents the morning 
of a new day; he won from the old human 
nature a new youth, and thus became the God of 
the young, vigorous Indo-Europeans, and under 
the sign of his cross there slowly arose upon the 
ruins of the old world a new culture—a culture 
at which we have still to toil long and laboriously 
until some day in the distant future it may de- 
serve the appellation ‘Christlike.’” 


This interpretation of Christ would have 
surely delighted the heart of Nietzsche. 
Chamberlain then goes on to consider the 
racial origin of Christ. Isaiah, he says, how- 
ever much he may tower above his contem- 
poraries, remains a Jew. Homer harbored in 
his own bosom the quintessence of Hellenism. 
“But where,” he asks, “is the people which, 
awakened by Christ to life, has gained for 
itself the precious right of calling Christ its 
own? Certainly not Judea.” The question, 
Was Christ a Jew? is by no means a simple 
one. In religion and education he was so un- 
doubtedly; in race—in the narrower and real 
sense of the word Jew—most probably not. 
We cannot follow the author’s historical in- 
vestigation in detail, we can merely state his 
conclusions. Galilee, he claims, was never 


purely Jewish even in the earliest times. Cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ Phcenicians 
and Greeks had settled there. This fact leads 
one to assume that purely Aryan blood was 
also transplanted thither. The prejudice against 
Galilee was so strong that neither promises 
nor threats on the part of Herod Antipas 
could induce pure Jews to settle there. “There 
is accordingly,” Chamberlain maintains, “not 
the slightest foundation for the supposition 
that Christ’s parents were of Jewish descent. 
. . . Whoever makes the assertion that Christ 
was a Jew is either ignorant or insincere: 
ignorant when he confuses religion and race, 
insincere when he knows the history of Gali- 
lee and partly conceals, partly distorts, the 
entangled facts in favor of his religious preju- 
dices, or, it may be, to curry favor with the 
Jews.” 

Morally, at any rate, Chamberlain thinks, 
Christ is an Aryan, and his teaching, tho 
partly influenced by his Semitic environment, 
is the denial of all teachings dear to the Jews. 
The Jews crucified Christ because he deceived 
their hopes of a worldly Messiah, as they 
had crucified others before him. The Roman 
Church, however, in order to establish Chris- 
tianity historically, made him the link between 
the Old Testament and the New. “Christ 
found among the Jews what he would have 
found nowhere else in the world: a complete 
scaffolding, ready for him, within which his 
entirely new conception of God and religion 
could be built up. After Jesus had lived, 
nothing remained of the genuinely Jewish 
idea; now that the temple was built the scaf- 
folding could be removed.” 


“Just as the life of Christ could only be lived 
by the help of Judaism, altho it was its nega- 
tion, so too the young Christian Church devel- 
oped a series of Aryan conceptions—of sin, re- 
demption, rebirth, grace, etc. (things till then 
and afterwards quite unknown to the Jews)— 
and gave them a clear and visible form by in- 
troducing them into the Jewish historical scheme. 
No one will ever succeed in freeing the revela- 
tion of Christ from this Jewish groundwork; it 
was tried in the first centuries of the Christian 
era, but without success, since the thousand fea- 
tures in which the personality had revealed its 
individuality became thereby blurred, and noth- 
ing but an abstraction remained behind.” 


If we add to the gospels the gospel of 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, we must look 
upon Christ as the supreme embodiment of 
individual genius. He was not the Messiah 
of the Jews, but the Superman of the Aryans. 
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PAIN AS 
LT IS the habit of our day to regard moral 


evil as deserving of censure and phys- 

ical pain as demanding pity. Mr. R. R. 

Buckley, of the editorial staff of T. P.’s 
Weekly (London), thinks it would be equally 
just to reverse the order and to blame men 
for their physique and to pity them for their 
immorality. He hopes that a time will come 
when a man will be as ashamed to go to a 
doctor as to appear before a magistrate, and 
he declares: 


“T feel sure that pain is evil; indeed that it is 
the physical expression of sin, ignorance and 
folly working in the body. Ugly qualities of the 
soul are recognized as evil. We do not say, ‘It is 
a good thing that our friend is a liar and a 
thief, for by that means we learn to bear gently 
with him when he deceives and despoils us.’ 
Nor do we say that those who wrong us are to 
be commended as teachers of good-temper and 
self-control. Despite the half-thinkers who talk 
about evil as shade and good as light, we do not 
need to be taught that a rogue is a rogue. Why 
then are we content with the explanation that 
pain is an archangel in a dark cloud?” 


One is apt to confuse two kinds of pain, 
Mr. Buckley continues. There is a form of 
disaster known to shippers, and specified on 
“charter-parties,” as an “act of God.” This 
is generally recognized as inevitable. But 
there is another sort of pain which can be 
traced to definite acts of ignorance, folly or 
sin committed by ourselves or by our an- 
cestors. Mr. Buckley argues: 


“Tf I take up a wineglass and crush it in my 

hand two things happen. I am wounded, and 
use indignant or profane language. To say that 
pain exists to curb indignation is absurd. Had 
I not acted foolishly, neither the wound nor the 
feeling of anger would have come to me. If a 
man, in the pride and glory of a career, has to 
lay it down because some terrible disease has 
attacked him, it is the operation of some racial 
taint or some indiscretion which has worked 
out its destiny in him, It is not an inscrutable, 
sudden accident, but a process. And ever since 
the Fall of Man, the period at which moral ob- 
liquity and physical degeneracy simultaneously 
began, these processes have been at work. 
Any doctor will agree that the great majority of 
diseases are the result of errors in life; that the 
physical degenerate is as liable to commit crimes 
as to inherit diseases.” 


Mr. Buckley’s article has led to spirited con- 
troversy in T. P.’s Weekly. One correspond- 
ent takes exception to his views on the ground 
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that the spiritual transcends the material and 
overcomes pain. “I have violated,” he says, 
“was led by circumstances to violate, every 
principal law of health, yet my health has 
been phenomenal. When asked the secret, 
my answer has always been: ‘Faith in God’s 
plan for man on earth.’ I speak from expe- 
rience in saying that the words of the Divine 
Healer—‘Thy faith hath made thee whole’— 
is a scientific fact.” A second correspondent 
writes : 


“T feel curious to know under which heading 
childbirth would come; whether ‘ignorance, folly, 
sin,’ or an ‘act of God.’ How terribly hard and 
cruel that those who suffer bodily pain, through 
no fault whatever of their own—and there are 
thousands who do—should not have pity and 
consideration, but simply be classed as degene- 
rates. How is it possible for the poor to study 
the laws of health when constantly large families 
are crowded into two-roomed cottages, where it 
is impossible to breathe sufficient oxygen? Pic- 
ture the state of such homes during the present 
intense heat and the discomfort that has to be 
endured. It is Fate. We are not consulted as 
to the condition of life we are born to, and the 
only thing for us to do is to take what is sent, 
and make the most of it, ‘before we, too, into 
the dust descend,’ ” 


A third correspondent feels that Mr. Buck- 
ley’s mistake lies in separating the part from 
the whole. “Pain by itself,” he contends, 
an evil. As a part of our being it is a nec- 
essary part, wholly beneficial.” According to 
this reasoning, the object of pain is to warn 
us against injury. “When a person suffers 
we know there -must be a cause of the suffer- 
ing, and that something is wrong. And thus 
do we realize the purpose of Nature to create 
good.” 

A fourth correspondent heartily indorses 
Mr. Buckley’s argument, and commends it to 
the clergy of all denominations. He says: 


“The hypnotism of the drug system is largely 
responsible for people’s attitude towards pain. 
They close their eyes to their own ignorance and 
folly, and look to the wrong medicine to heal 
their sickness. We may be quite sure that before 
the impotent man was dismissed by Jesus Christ 
he was shown by him the reason why he suffered. 
Once being told, he could not plead ignorance, 
and would deserve the worse thinz that would 
befall him if he sinned again. Consumption, 
cancer, and other manifestations of disease are 
the result of ignorance. If a person does not 
breathe sufficiently he cannot oxygenate his 
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blood; and a foul stream depositing poison here 
and there is the result. If a person does not 
chew his food sufficiently, the digestive apparatus 
revolts, and a variety of unpleasant symptoms 
occur, If a person does not burn up, and get 
rid of, carbonaceous waste, the system becomes 
poisoned. Pain is the result, the beneficent dan- 
ger signal telegraphed by the brain to warn that 
there is a blockage on the line. Is it not neces- 
sary then, as has often been urged in these 
columns—that the laws of health should be com- 
pulsorily taught in all schools? They may be 
summed up as: (1) Tle law of breathing; (2) 
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the law of digestion; (3) the law of purification 
of the blood. A thoro knowledge of these, and 
keeping them, means the elimination of physical 
pain—except from accident. For the unfortu- 
nate people who suffer for the sins of their fore- 
fathers we can feel great sympathy; but their 
gouty tendency or whatever particular weakness 
they may have had handed down to them may 
be greatly mitigated by understanding the laws 
that govern their being. Let us no longer re- 
main in ignorance. When we know how we sin 
it will be our own fault if we suffer any longer. 
Truly, our faith should make us whole.” 





THE PRESENT DISINTEGRATION OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME 


HAT “the value of the American 
family as a social unit has suffered 
a great decline” and that its position 
is “lower than it has been in two 
hundred and fifty years” are statements made 
by President Charles F. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University, in an article in The Hib- 
bert Journal. The present situation, he feels, 
is detrimental to the best interests of the race. 
The remedy he proposes is a return to old- 
fashioned ideals. 
For the causes of the decline, says Presi- 
dent Thwing, we must go back to the time of 
the Protestant Reformation. He reminds us: 


“The Protestant Reformation was the greatest 
movement for individualism in human society 
which the world has ever known. It was not 
simply a religious movement; it was not a pro- 
test against ecclesiasticism; but, tho the move- 
ment was aimed directly at ecclesiasticism, 
through ecclesiasticism, it was a movement aimed 
at the freedom of the individual life. It was a 
protest against domination over the personal in- 
tellect or over the personal spiritual life. It re- 
sulted in the elevation of the individual heart 
and mind as against the sentiment and faith 
Universal and Catholic. It substituted the judg- 
ment of the individual for the judgment of a 
hierarchy. The Reformation and the Renaissance 
united to give a new spirit of liberty and of 
culture, and this spirit of liberty and culture 
touched individuals far more than institutions. 
Both the Renaissance and the Reformation have 
resulted in the elevation of the individual and 
the decline of the family as a social uuit. The dis- 
tribution of the Bible in the vernacular gave the 
German and the English people the most advanced 
opportunity in recent centuries of emphasizing the 
right of private judgment and the responsibility of 
each man for his intellectual and moral character. 
The advent and the spread of the Puritan idea 


made the personality of each person outstanding. 
Bacon and the Cartesian philosophers emphasized 
the duty of each man to search out the truth 


for himself. In poem and _ tractate Milton 
pleaded for the liberty of the individual. Locke, 
indirectly through his sensational philosophy, 


and directly through his essays on government, 
placed the single man and not a dogmatic system 
as the center of social and legal order. The 
French philosophers of the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, and especially Rousseau, fol- 
lowed the earlier English metaphysics in their 
tendency to elevate the individual above social 
institutions. Transferred to the new world, the 
individualism of the Renaissance and of the 
Reformation flowered into a political democracy, 
and a political democracy in turn developed a 
more intense form of individualism. ... The 
American Revolution so conserved the theory 
that it built on it the State and social order.” 


Education is a second influence held re- 
sponsible for the present tendency. Its in- 
fluence, as President Thwing interprets it, 
is increasingly individualistic. What, he 
asks, is the elective principle, “that most im- 
portant principle discovered or applied in the 
realm of education of the last fifty years,” 
but an extension of individualism? He adds: 
“In education the family and the school exist 
for the individual; and it is only in other 
relations than educational that the individuals 
exist for the family and for the State.” 

The newspaper, which represents an in- 
crease of interest in things outside the home, 
may also, in President Thwing’s judgment, 
help to explain the decline of interest in 
things inside the home; and the woman’s 
movement, he goes on to point out, is creating 
nothing less than a revolution in woman’s 
position. To follow his argument verbatim: 
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“IT do not doubt, moreover, that the greater 
independence of woman, constantly growing in 
the last fifty years, has resulted in a decline of 
interest on the part of women in the life of the 
family. The sphere of her activities has en- 
larged, and these activities themselves have be- 
come more significant. Seventy-five years ago 
the household and the schoolhouse were the 
two hemispheres in which women could fittingly 
work; to-day in almost every business and pro- 
fession women are engaged. What she does not 
do is far easier to indicate than what she does 
attempt. The whole movement known as 
‘Woman’s Rights’ is specially significant. This 
movement was and is in many ways nothing less 
than superb. In many respects it has on its 
side all the virtues and the veracities and the 
verities. But be it said clearly and emphatically 
it was and is a movement for and of individual- 
ism. It was and is a movement to give to the 
women of the family certain presumed rights 
and opportunities and to impoze on them certain 
duties and obligations which the men of the 
family had formerly exercized or performed. 
I am not saying but that this movement is, on 
the whole, wise and good; but I do say that the 
movement has resulted in a prominence of in- 
dividualism which has, at least indirectly, re- 
sulted in the subordination of the family.” 


Still another cause of the decline of the 
importance of the family is traced by Presi- 
dent Thwing to a decline in the sense of social 
or conjugal duty. “Both men and women,” 
he observes, “are less inclined to regard mar- 
riage as a duty than in the earlier time. The 
single life is, for most people and especially 
for men, easier than the married life. The 
married life, in the duties which it impozes 
on each member of the pair who constitute 
this life, respecting the proper rearing of 
children, is a life of serious responsibilities. 
The joys of the life are magnified, made more 
rich and ennobling, but the obligations of the 
life are made correspondingly binding and 
serious. From the assuming of such obliga- 
tions many persons conscientiously shrink. 
They prefer to offer their contribution to 
human force through the independent work 
of the office than through the dependent work 
of the home.” 

By reason of all these causes—the indi- 
vidualizing force of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, enlarged education, the complexity of 
modern life, the lessening of the social or 
conjugal duty—the family has declined to 
such an extent that President Thwing feels 
himself justified in declaring: “The position 
now occupied by the family is indeed far 
higher than that occupied by the Jewish fam- 
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HE TAKES AN ALARMIST VIEW OF MARITAL 
CONDITIONS. 

The position now occupied by the American family, 
says President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, is lower than it has been in two hundred and 
fifty years. 


ily in the time of Christ, or by the Greek or 
Roman family in the first Christian century; 
but the position in the United States is lower 
than it has been in two hundred and fifty 
years. In social, religious, ethical and per- 
sonal value it is still great, but the value is 
less great than it has been at any period.” 

The question arises, What is to be done? 
President Thwing counsels a “restoration of 
the family,” to be effected by restoring old- 
time standards. Common-law marriage he 
would like to abolish. What is needed, he 
feels, is a new and vivid realization of the duty 
of child-bearing, of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage state. The Roman Catholic Church, he 
notes, has, on the whole, accomplished far 
more for the perpetuity of the marrige rite 
and for the integrity of the family than has 
the Protestant. He concludes: 

“But the help that is of abounding value and 


of lasting worth in the restoration of the family 
lies in the personal sanctions. By the personal 


sanctions are meant the relationship of the two 
persons who unite themselves in marriage. What- 
ever may be the worth of the other sanctions, 
legal, social, domestic, religious, the worth of 
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this simple sanction is greater than the value of 
all others. The home that is founded on eco- 
nomic marriages, or upon marriages representing 
social functions and conveniences, or upon pas- 
sion, is doomed to destruction. Marriages which, 
in a word, are based on love, give promise, and 
they alone give promise, of lasting permanence 
and of noble enrichment. Such domestic unions 
are spiritual. In them the element of sex is 
necessary, but from this element the conscious- 
ness of sex soon vanishes. Such domestic unions 
represent unity of heart and intellect, of will and 
of conscience. Such marriages, moreover, rep- 
resent the primary element of equality; each 
member of the union is par inter pares. Out of 
such conditions of spiritual unity and equality 
permanence is assured. Marriage that is thus 
based upon love represents the highest state to 
which a man and woman can attain. Its felicity 
has been well interpreted by John Stuart Mill. 
In his book on the subjection of women, Mill 
says: ‘What marriage may be in the case of two 
persons of cultivated faculties, identical in opin- 
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ions and purposes, between whom there exists 
that best kind of equality, similarity of powers 
and capacities, with reciprocal superiority in 
them—so that each can enjoy the luxury of 
looking up to the other, and can have alternately 
the pleasure of leading and being led in the 
path of development,—I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. To those who can conceive it there is 
no need; to those who cannot, it would appear 
the dream of an enthusiast. But I maintain, 
with the profoundest conviction, that this, and 
this only, is the ideal of marriage; and that all 
opinions, customs, and institutions which favor 
any other notion of it, or turn the conceptions 
and aspirations connected with it into any other 
direction, by whatever pretences they may be 
colored, are relics of primitive barbarism. The 
moral regeneration of mankind will only really 
commence when the most fundamental of the 
social relations is placed under the rule of equal 
justice, and when human beings learn to culti- 
vate their strongest sympathy with an equal in 
rights and in cultivation.’ ” 





THE PHENOMENAL 


ERY few among the general public 
know anything of the Bahai re- 
ligion or of Abbas Effendi, Abdul 
Baha, its present leader; yet Baha- 

ism, founded less than seventy years ago, 
already claims one-third of the Persian na- 
tion and thousands of converts in the United 
States, Turkey, Egypt, India, Japan, and other 
parts of the world. Americans, it would seem, 
are especially responsive to the teachings of 
this new cult. Mrs. James Jackson, of New 
York and Paris, has lately presented to Abdul 
Baha a handsome residence at the foot of 
Mount Carmel; Laura Clifford Barney has 
written a play* celebrating Qurratu’l-‘Ain, 
one of the Bahai woman martyrs; and Mary 
Hanford Ford has published an exposition of 
the teachings of Abdul Baha under the title, 
“The Oriental Rose.”} Novels and stories 
dealing with beautiful Mount Carmel, “the 
Mountain of God,” are beginning to appear. 
The Fortnightly Review and the New York 
Times devote lengthy articles to the growth 
of Bahaism. 

Bahais have been accused by their Persian 
enemies of working an enchantment on those 
who visit them, so that an intoxication, ‘an 
exaltation like that of the hashish smoker, 
seizes their intellect and enchains their senses, 

* Gop’s Herves: A Drama 1n Five Acts. 


Clifford Barney. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
7 The Broadway Publishing Company, New York. 


By Laura 


SPREAD OF BAHAISM 


lifting them into’a dream-world of illusion. 
“And anyone who has come into close con- 
tact with them,” says Miss E. S. Stevens in 
The Fortnightly Review, “is inclined to in- 
dorse this, for it is impossible to be with 
them long without feeling the infection of 
this spiritual hashish, which has sent men to 
martyrdom with smiles on their faces and 
joyous ecstasy in their hearts.” The same 
writer continues: 


“Abbas Effendi has in the highest degree that 
great gift which we call personality. His read- 
ily-given sympathy, his understanding of human 
nature, his power of interesting himself in every 
human soul which asks his advice and help, have 
made him passionately beloved by his people. 
Above all, he has that subtler quality of spiritu- 
ality which is felt rather than understood by 
those with whom he comes into contact. He re- 
ceives the long stream of pilgrims, inquirers and 
pupils who come to Akka, and now to Haésfa, 
with unfailing gentleness, geniality and courtesy. 
He takes a personal interest in every one of the 
Persians in Haifa—there are now about thirty 
families... . He names their children for them, 
helps to educate them when they are unable to 
afford education for themselves, and advizes 
them in their material as well as their spiritual 
life. 

“It is his habit to receive the men of the com- 
munity every evening an hour after sunset, and 
however long and tiring the day’s work has been, 
he never refuses to admit them and talk with 
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them. It has been my privilege to assist several 
times at these evening receptions. The Master’s 
house is simply built and simply furnished. He 
loves two things: light and flowers, so that the 
room in which he receives his guests has many 
windows, and a vase full of flowers stands al- 
ways on the table. For the rest, the walls are 
bare and white, the woodwork is painted white, 
and the chairs and divans ranged around the 
room are covered with an unpretentious light- 
colored cotton holland material. At seven 
o'clock the Persians enter together, their hands 
folded and their heads bent, and, leaving their 
shoes outside in the Oriental fashion, seat them- 
selves round the room. For each man as he 
comes in Abbas Effendi has a kindly greeting, 
a tactful remark, a personal inquiry, or some- 
times a humorous sally which brings a smile to 
their grave faces. Among them is often a pil- 
grim, a believer who has traveled from a great 
distance to see and learn from the Master. 
Abbas Effendi will draw him out; and interest- 
ing discussions follow, for the pilgrim may be a 
Zoroastrian from North Persia, a Parsee from 
India, or even a Japanese. After a moment the 
talk invariably turns on the spiritual life, and 
upon the twin Leit-Motive of the Master’s teach- 
ing—Love and Unity.” 


The founder of the Bahaist movement was 
a young Persian named Mohammed Ali. He 
entered upon his public mission in 1844, call- 
ing himself the Bab, or the Gate, a name 
frequently used by Persian teachers to sig- 
nify that through them, as through a gate, 
the divine wisdom flows. He was only twenty- 
five years old, but he soon began to count his 
disciples by thousands. His teachings, which 
inculcated love of the world rather than of 
country and which emphasized the common 
truths in all religions, soon challenged the 
wrath of the authorities. 

Prof. Edward G. Browne, of Cambridge 
University, has written-a book, “A Traveler’s 
Narrative,” in which he translates some of 
the Bab’s doctrines and draws an analogy be- 
tween the early Christians and the Bahai 
movement. Slanders of the most sezsational 
sort, he tells us, were put into <irculation. 
The Bahaists were accused of being bad citi- 
zens and of plotting against the Shah. They 
were held guilty of immoralities in their 
private lives. Not only, it was said, were 
their goods held in common, but husbands and 
wives also, and a woman was encouraged to 
have at least nine husbands. These stories, 
Professor Browne declares, were proved to 
be entirely false. So unbiased and reliable 
an authority as Lord Curzon is responsible 
for the statement: 


“The only communionism known to and rec- 
ommended by the Bab was that of the New 
Testament and the early Christian Church, viz., 
the sharing of goods in common by members of 
the faith, and the exercizing of almsgiving and 
an ample charity. The charge of immorality 
seems to have arisen partly from the malignant 
inventions of opponents, partly from the much 
greater freedom claimed for women by the Bab, 
which, in the Oriental mind, is scarcely disso- 
ciable from profligacy of conduct. 

“Babism is, in reality, a religious movement 
whose primary object is a revolt against the 
tyranny and fanaticism of the Koran, and 
against the growing laxity of Mussulman prac- 
tice. As such it represents what in our termi- 
nology would be described as an effort after 
freedom of thought and purity of observance.” 


The Persian Government nevertheless acted 
as if the charges were true, and persecuted 
the Bahaists relentlessly. “Never since the 
days of the early Christians and perhaps not 
even then,” observes a writer in the New 
York Times, “have followers of a new re- 
ligion been persecuted as these have been.” 
In the middle of the last century there were 
executions which recalled the days of Nero 
both in their fierceness and in the heroism 
of the victims; and so recently as eight years 
ago there were many martyrdoms. The most 
conservative estimate places the number of 
martyrs during the great persecution of 1848 
to 1852 at ten thousand, and the total number 
of Bahai martyrs is estimated anywhere be- 
tween thirty and fifty thousand. 

The Bab himself was executed under singu- 
lar and dramatic conditions. As the Times 
writer tells the story: 


“After the Persian fashion he was sentenced 
to be suspended, by cords attached to his arms, 
from the parapet of a fort and then shot to 
death by soldiers standing below. ... The first 
volley of shots did not strike the Bab at all. 
Whether this was intentional on the part of the 
soldiers or not cannot be decided; but when the 
smoke cleared away the body of the Bab was 
nowhere seen, either hanging from the eaves or 
prostrated on the stones below. 

“A great clamor broke forth. ‘He has disap- 
peared,’ cried some, and others, ‘He has gone up 
to Heaven,’ but the soldiers, on searching, found 
him quietly sitting in a cell writing on the wall 
with a fragment of charcoal. The shots had 
broken the slender cords which held him, he had 
fallen to the ground on his feet—it was not a 
very long distance—and under cover of the 
smoke had entered one of the adjacent cells and 
continued his work until such time as _ they 
should come for him again. 
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“The chronicler says that the Mussulman sol- 
diers refused to fire again at the Bab, so that a 
regiment of Christians had to be brought up, and 
they were forced to comply with the order. 
When the next volley was fired three bullets 
struck him, and ‘that holy spirit escaping from 
its gentle frame, ascended to the Supreme 
Power.’” 


The Government evidently expected that 
with the Bab’s death the new religion would 
disappear; but its cruelties produced an effect 
just the opposite of that anticipated. Baha- 
ism grew rapidly. A disciple of the Bab, 
Baha U’llah, proclaimed himself the “Mani- 
festation of God” who was to come/after the 
Forerunner, and was accepted as such by 
most of the Bahaists. 

Baha U’'llah clarified the faith and deepened 
its foundations. He was a man of great 
wealth and of princely birth. When his prop- 
erty was confiscated he exclaimed: “Thanks 
be to God; I am now free.” With his wife 
and children he was exiled and endured great 
hardships. He died in 1892 in prison, and 
was succeeded by his son, the present Abdul 
Baha. 

When Abdul Baha was asked recently by 
Miss Stevens, “What is essential in the belief 
of a Bahai?” he replied: “To be a Bahai sim- 
ply means to love all the world, to love hu- 
manity and try to serve it: to work for the 
universal peace and the universal brother- 
hood.” Miss Stevens writes further: 


“A humanity knit together by the spirit of 
unity, sympathy, and selflessness; a universal 
language; a world in which there will be neither 
war nor intolerance, a universal religion which 
shall comprize but two essentials, love to man 
and love to God: these were the ideals of Baha 
U’llah, the practical realization of which Abbas 
Effendi sets before the Bahais. It is not in- 
frequent to find seven or eight different national- 
ities and religions together at his table, all in 
the utmost friendliness—and this, in a country 
where religion and fanaticism are almost syn- 
onymous, means a great deal. 

“Love, he declares, is the beginning and end 
of all. Before the presence of Love, all dis- 
putes, whether national, religious or personal, 
will disappear like the night before the sun. God 
has revealed His Light many times in order to 
bring men to this true religion. Buddha, Zo- 
roaster, Christ, Mahomet, and Baha U’llah were 
all messengers of God, all Lanterns in which the 
light of Truth was placed. 

“Nor is his talk entirely confined to abstrac- 
tions. He is keenly interested in the political, 
social and educational movements in the West- 
ern world, which seem like the beginning of the 


fulfilment of .Baha U’llah’s predictions. He has 
discussed Esperanto with me, which may be 
destined to become the universal language 
prophesied by Baha U’llah; the efforts of Tolstoy 
and the Peace Conference towards the abolition 
of war, and the great philanthropic institutions 
of Europe and America. He speaks confidently 
of the day when Chauvinism, the wish to further 
the interests of one nation at the expense of 
another, which too often passes for legitimate 
patriotism, will be replaced by the endeavor to 
further the interests of humanity at large; of a 
time when the universal language will be taught 
in schools founded on an international basis 
whose educational system shall have no religious 
bias, no racial bias, no political bias; of an era 
when the attention of inventors, instead of being 
directed towards the construction of engines of 
war and destruction, will be exclusively devoted 
to the improvement and amelioration of the 
human race and the alleviation of its miseries.” 


The English magazinelet Brotherhood, 
edited by J. Bruce Wallace, sums up the main 
tenets of the Bahai creed with the comment, 
“There is nothing distinctive about Bahaism 
that is not contained in the essentials of 
Christianity” : 


“1, Bahaism has no priests; it has _ only 
prophets and teachers. 

“Neither had the Christian movement at the 
outset any priests as a distinct class. Originally 
all Christians were equally priests. Sacerdotal- 
ism in Christendom is a revival of paganism. 

“2. Bahaism is not intended to be a religion in 
opposition to Christianity, Buddhism, Mohamed- 
anism, and other spiritual movements. It is 
meant to be simply Religion—the universal self- 
evidencing principle of Religion—adapted to the 
actual needs of humanity to-day. 

“Neither was Christianity meant to be a reli- 
gion opposed to others. It was originally simply 
a new mode of consciousness that was arrived 
at by Jesus of Nazareth on the day he was bap- 
tized by John in the Jordan, and that he sought 
to make universal. And this consciousness was 
the realization of one-ness with God and with 
the whole race of men. 

“3. Bahaism is a movement of universal good- 
will and social service. This also is precisely 
what Christianity was at the outset; what it is in 
so far as its primitive significance is retained. 
In Christianity, love is everything, for God is 
love. 

“4. Bahaism is an appeal to the spiritual nature 
in man. It teaches that the truth shall be directly 
known, recognized with certainty, in the degree 
in which the spiritual life is unfolded. 

“This is likewise the Christian position. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is within you.’ The eternal 
Logos is the light of every one coming into the 
world.” 


L 
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GERMANY’S GREATEST DRAMATIC SUCCESS IN A 
CENTURY—‘‘FAITH AND FIRESIDE”’ 


ECENTLY at a dinner in Berlin one of 
R the editors of CuRRENT LITERATURE 
inquired of a gathering of celebrated 
German playwrights, among them 
Herman Sudermann and Ludwig Fulda, what 
writer of drama was most in vogue in the 
Fatherland at present. The unanimous answer 
was: Karl Schoenherr. The indecent gro- 
tesques of Wedekind have given way, for the 
moment at least, to the serious and religious 
spirit of this Austrian poet. The German 
emperor himself was present at several per- 
formances of “Glaube und Heimat”—‘“Faith 
and Fireside”’—the play which has raised the 
young Austrian from semi-obscurity to emi- 
nence. “Faith and Fireside,’ “Glaube und 
Heimat,” is a play which, altho it deals with 
the persecution of Protestant peasants by the 
Catholic rulers of Tyrol, provokes no religious 
antagonism, but preaches the spirit of mutual 
respect and toleration. The message of Karl 
Schoenherr is greater than his art. His suc- 
cess seems to us due partly, at least, to a re- 
action against the neurotic tendencies of his 
continental contemporaries. The fact remains 
that serious critics speak of this play as the 
greatest German theatrical success for more 
than a century, comparable only with the 
memorable first performance of Schiller’s 
“Jungfrau von Orleans.” 

It is hardly more than six months ago that, 
after a short struggle with the Austrian 
censor, the play conquered the critics of 
Vienna and Prague. Germany subsequently 
indorsed the judgment of Austria. Before 
long “Glaube und Heimat” was acclaimed in 
every German theater. The one exception is 
the eminently German city of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where the play survived only one per- 
formance. The production in Berlin was de- 
layed for a time, as Biihne und Welt, the 
German theatrical publication, explains, be- 
cause a clash of creeds and a theatrical scan- 
dal were feared. These fears proved ground- 
less, and Karl Schoenherr’s reputation, in the 
German-speaking world at least, may be re- 
garded as firmly established. 

Karl Schoenherr is by no means a new 
writer. A physician by vocation, literature ap- 
peals most to his heart. His career as a 


dramatist has been watched with the greatest 
interest by Austrian critics since the produc- 
tion of his first play, “Die Erde,” several years 
ago. “Familie,” “Ueber die Briicke” and a 
fairy-play, “Das K6nigreich,” have given him 
among his countrymen the second place after 
Arthur Schnitzler. The same year that wit- 
nessed Schnitzler’s unsuccessful attempt to 
enter a new dramatic field with his unwieldy 
“Young Medardus” placed Schocnherr def- 
initely at the highest point of his career. 

Austrians generally acclaim “Glaube und 
Heimat” as a national drama, as is shown by 
the bestowal upon it of the Grillparzer and 
Bauernfeld prizes. German interest seems di- 
verted to its religious side, and some attempts 
are being made to arouse by its means a 
spirit of doctrinal controversy that is foreign 
to the play itself. The strength of the action, 
deepening with the play, lifts Karl Schoen- 
herr’s work, according to the Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna, from the plane of contro- 
versy to the dramatic presentation of a high 
moral problem. 

The scene of the drama is laid in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol at the time of the Counter-Refor- 
mation. The successor of Maximilian the 
Protestant has determined to blot out heresy 
from the land. The two faiths that have so 
long subsisted peacefully side by side are now 
to be violently torn asunder. A date is fixed 
upon which all Lutherans must leave the coun- 
try, selling house and land. Recantation is 
the only price at which they may retain their 
homesteads. The conflict is thus not between 
faith and faith, but between the two strongest 
forces in the heart of the Tyrolean peasant— 
faith and home. Much controversial literature 
has already gathered about the historical ac- 
curacy of the situation. The general opinion 
seems to be that Schoenherr has under rather 
than over-stated the severity of the law and 
its enforcement. Johannes Eckhardt has gath- 
ered much of this evidence and other con- 
troversial matter into a book, “Karl Schoen- 
herr’s Glaube und Heimat,” recently published 
in Munich. 

This subject, so broad as to be well named 
in the subtitle “The Tragedy of a People,” is- 
treated in three acts, which when printed oc- 
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THE MOST POPULAR GERMAN PLAYWRIGHT IN 
THE YEAR sor! 


The German public turns quickly from its favorites; 
at the present writing, however, Karl Schoenherr,: an 
Austrian poet, has indisputably achieved preeminence 
with his rugged drama of religious antagonism. 


cupy only 100 pages.* The characters, too, are 
comparatively few. This economy of parts, 
thinks the Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, reveals 
the dramatist in contrast to the epic writer 
who, like Hauptmann in “Florian Geyer” or 
“The Weavers,” throws great masses of folk 
upon the stage. The few figures, clearly 
etched, possess double significance. The action 
centers in the Rott family, grandfather, hus- 
band and wife, and one wild brilliant lad, nick- 
named Spatz (Sparrow). They are secretly 
Lutherans, but keep Catholic pictures on the 
wall and hide their Bible under the floor-board 
so as to hold the homestead that has been in 
the family for more than a century. One char- 
acter in the play, known as “the House Eater,” 
buys up all the farms of the Lutheran exiles. 
He has nine sons and not one must be home- 
less; even the baby must have his own roof 
waiting for him. 

In vivid contrast appears now and again a 


*Giause unp Hermat. Von Karl Schoenherr. Ver- 
lag von Staackmann, Leipzig. 


‘ little house and a little garden. 


vagabond pair, a tinker and his sweetheart, 
foot-free and creedless. The edict has driven 
them away with the rest, and they go gaily; but 
love of each other and of the child that is com- 
ing is teaching them for the first time what 
faith and fireside mean. In the foreign land 
the child shall be christened, it shall have a 
In the Berlin 
production this pair and the scenes where they 
appear were cut out, thus, according to Biihne 
und Welt, depriving the play of a much needed 
breath of gayety. The Catholic side is rep- 
resented mainly by the fearful figure of the 
Wild Knight, who, in the name of the Em- 
peror, enforces the inhuman decree with fire 
and sword. 

The first act shows a room in Rott’s cottage. 
The grandfather, now eighty-two, is a type of 
the peasant-diplomat. He has pledged the doc- 
tor to tell him when the dropsy from which he 
suffers will reach the heart. Then, when it 
has come to the very last gasp, and he knows 
that they can never take him living from his 
home, he will confess, he will cry out that he 
is an Evangelical Christian. The son’s nobler 
soul cannot be at peace. He sees the peasants 
around him blindly but bravely taking the con- 
sequences of their faith. Even his brother, 
creeping back from exile under penalty of 
death because he can live no longer away from 
home, repudiates the idea of recantation. 
When Rott is alone he draws out the hidden 
book and behind bolted doors seeks pitifully 
for guidance from its pages. He can see only 
verses about “silver tried as by fire,” the luke- 
warm cast out, those who, confessing Christ 
on earth, are by Him acknowledged in Heaven. 
“Read further,” pleads the old father. “Read 
till you come to a comfort—to a comfort!” 
But the son says, “There'll be no rest for us, 
father, till this in here (striking his breast) 
gets its right.” The old man breaks out, “You 
can talk, you! You’re all young folks. You 
have time enough to build a new nest in the 
new land. But I—TI hear already the sound of 
the sickle... They’d carry me off in the 
cart and lay me down in the first churchyard 
over the border in a strange land! with all 
strange people! And when the day of judg- 
ment comes, when I rise from the dead, I shall 
know no one, no one will know me. Every- 
body will stare at me and say: How comes he 
here? Where did he drop from? Had he no 
home? Then I’d have to drop back into my 
grave—for very shame! No! Here I'll stay. 
Here I’ll lie, where the Rotts are at home, 
father and father’s father!” At this moment 
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THE LAND-EATER 


The old Engelbauer is known by this epithet because he 
buys up for a song the property of the exiled Evangelical 
peasants. 


the Knight, mistaking the house for that of 
the Sandperger’s, a Protestant couple, enters 
in order to take away the Bible which they are 
known to possess. 

KnicHt. Damn it! Why are these doors 
locked? 

Rott. (Fingering the buttons of his shirt. 
Ouietly.) Do you want me to change my shirt 
with doors and windows wide open? (Uncon- 
cernedly draws curtains aside.) 

(Frau Rott and, a few moments later, Spatz, 
her little son, appear on the threshold and draw 
back with frightened gestures.) 

KnicHt. Hand over your Bible, dog! 

Rott. (Lets his eyes wander around the room 
as though he were looking for something. 
Quietly.) Did the Knight have a dog with him? 

KnicHt. My dogs shall trail you and drag 
you through the dirt—out with your Bible 
(makes as if to draw his sword) or I'll flay you 
alive! 

Frau Rott. (Advancing. To Knight.) We 
have no such Bible, Sir! 

Knicut. (Takes list from his pocket, con- 
sults it.) The fourth house. 

Frau Rott. This is the third. 

Knicut. (Again consulting list.) The name 
is Sandperger. 





A RUSTIC DIPLOMATIST 


One thing only Rott’s father (Arthur Wehrlin) craves 
from fate: to die in peace in his own home even if he 
must deny his creed while he lives. 


Rott. Mine is Christopher Rott. 

Frau’ Rott. (Pointing through window.) 
They live over there, across the street. We are 
all staunch in the faith, all of us, master as 
well as servant. 

KnicHtT. (Looking around the room, sees the 
shrine in one corner with its numerous images. 
Less wildly.) Oh yes, I see it now, this is a 
Catholic house. The Lutherans wouldn’t have 
any saints around. (Overcome by sudden dizzi- 
ness, drops upon a bench.) A drink of water! 

Frau Rott. Why, certainly. (Takes jug and 
goes out.) 

KnicHT. (Sits exhausted, limp, his eyes-on 
one of the images.) It is thou in particular, holy 
virgin, mother of God, whom the skum refuse 
to honor! 

Rotr. (Examining Knight:) You're covered 
with red stains from top to toe. 

Knicut. (Looks at himself, shuddering.) No 
wonder! I haven’t been out of my uniform for 
three days and nights. Riding in pools of blood 
... beating and stabbing right and left! 

Frau Rott. (Reappearing with filled jug. 
Offers it to Knight.) With God’s blessing! 

Knicut. (Gulps it down thirstily, rises visi- 
bly strengthened, violently opens window, leans 
over sill, and calls to soldiers.) Hey there; 
boys! The fourth house across the street. Now, 
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THE PEASANT HERO OF SCHOENHERR’S PLAY 
Christopher Rott, a part impersonated by Willy Thaler 
at the Vienna Volks Theater and by the _ celebrated 


Emanuel Reicher in Berlin, seeking for comfort in the 
forbidden Book. 


then, you bloodhounds, pry into kitchen and 
cellar, into barrel and bottom, huzza! (Re- 
treats from window, inadvertently sweeping a 
thaler, a silver coin, from mantle with his sleeve. 
Thinking it fell from his own pocket.) Devil 
take it! There must be a hole in my coat. 
«(Stoops to pick it up.) 

Spatz. (Who has been standing at the door 
all this while quickly jumps into the rooms, fore- 
stalls Knight and picks up coin.) Get away from 
there, that’s my thaler! (Runs to his father.) 

Knicut. (Laughing.) Damned little  wild- 
cat! 

Rott. (Fondling the boy’s hair.) He’s only 
a wild little sparrow, Sir Knight! 

Knicut. Come here, you little vermin! 

Spatz. (Hiding behind his father.) I don’t 
want to! 

Frau Rott. (Apologizing for the boy's impetu- 
osity.) You must know, Sir Knight, he sets great 
store by that thaler. Some time ago a number 
of nobles on a hunt came riding along, in front 
of them the finest of them all on a white horse! 
And that one there (Pointing to Spatz)—he 
wasn’t more than three cheeses high—plants him- 
self in the middle of the road and won’t budge! 
The whole company had to stop before him. 


“Why don’t you get out of the way?” the finest 
of them asks him. “Because I want to ride. 
Jump off and give me a ride on your white horse.” 
And as true as I live the fine gentleman does as 
the little snippet tells him and then gives him a 
thaler and asks him his name. And what do 
you think he answered? “My father calls me 
Spatz. What does your father call you, Mr. 
Man-on-the-white-horse?” And they all laughed 
to split their sides. After they had gone a mile 
or more you could still hear them laugh. 

Knicut. (Laughs, looks at boy approvingly.) 
Clever kid! 

Frau Rott. (Slowly, solemnly.) And do you 
know who it was that rode the white mare? We 
found out later. (Too much impressed to con- 
tinue. To Rott.) You tell him. 

Rott. (Touching his hat with awe.) Our 
most gracious lord and master, the Emperor! 

KnicHt. (Smiles approval. To Spatz.)  Lit- 
tle devil! You may ride my horse too. It’s 
standing outside. 

Spatz. I don’t want to. You ain’t no Em- 
peror! 

KnicHt. (Laughing.) Haha, nothing less 
than an emperor would do for him. (To Rott.) 
Got any more like that? 

Frau Rott. No, he is our only one. 

Rott. (Proudly.) He is my little breeding 
bull. It will be up to him some day to keep the 
race of the Rotts alive. 

KnicHt. Pretty good race. (Hearing noise 
outside, jumps up as if electrified, runs to win- 
dow.) Aha, I hear my bloodhounds! (Runs 
off.) 

Frau Rott. (Hastens to window, reports what 
she sees outside.) Christopher, oh, good heavens, 
look at Sandperger’s wife! The Knight tries to 
take her Bible from her, but she holds on for 
dear life. Oh, look, Christopher! 

Rott. (Angrily, without moving.) I will not! 
I am not surprized to see them torture good, God- 
fearing people! 

Frau Rott. (Startled at his tone, goes to 
him.) What’s the matter? 

Rott. Oh, nothing. (Short pause.) 

Frau SANDPERGER. (Rushes into the room, pale 
as death, with both hands convulsively pressing a 
Bible to her bleeding breast.) 

Rott. (Frightened after he has examined 
her.) Neighbor, you’re bleeding! 

Frau SANDPERGER. And if I should bleed to 
death, I’ll not let go my Bible! (Drops to 
ground, still clutching Bible.) 

SANDPERGER. (Rushing in.) The rider stabbed 
her! (Runs to his wife.) 

Frau SANDPERGER. (Dying.) Stab me again, 
rider, you'll not get my Bible! (Lies motion- 
less.) . 

SANDPERGER. (Kneeling before her and shak- 
ing her.) Woman, are you dying? 

Frau SANDPERGER. (After a while raises her- 
self to a sitting position, supporting herself on 
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THE WILD KNIGHT AND HIS VICTIM 





The body of Mother Sandperger, with her lifeless hands still clutching the Bible, inspires Rott to proclaim openly 
in the face of the Emperor’s bloodhound his adherence to the unchanged Augsburg Confession. 


floor with one hand, her other hand clutching the 
Bible.) Don’t—talk—too much—and—stick—to 
your faith— (Falls back, dead.) 

SANDPERGER. That was her last breath! (With 
cutting bitterness.) There’s your Bible comfort! 
(Sits on bench, bent and apathetic.) 

Knicut. (Rushes into room with drawn 
sword.) 

Rott. (To Knight.) Put it away, she doesn’t 
need it any more! 

Frau Rott. (Pointing to floor to Rider.) 
Here, Sir Knight, that’s her blood! 

Knicut. (Stares at blood stains on floor, 
slowly, meditatively puts sword into scabbard. 
Suddenly starts to violently scrape the bloody 
floor with his feet. To Frau Rott.) Here, 
woman, scrape the floor! Heretics’ blood is 
devil’s dung—six for one grow from it. (He 
tries to tear the book from the dead woman’s 
grasp.) Witch! demon! Her claws won’t let 
go! 

Rott. (Evidently under strong stress of feel- 
ing.) True, Rider. We peasants have clutching 
fingers. (Suddenly, as if reaching a firm con- 
viction, he strides to the corpse.) Let me try. 
Perhaps I can get it. (He kneels beside the dead 
woman. <A secret flame seems to irradiate his 
Spirit. He tries to loosen the fingers.) Come, 
neighbor, let go!...come!... Good Lord, 
woman, you have strength! (Trembling from 
the force of his feeling, he speaks to the dead as 
if to a chiid.) Come, come, Mother Sandperger! 
Let go your Bible—it will be in good hands... 
with me! (Freeing the book from the rigid 
fingers he rises, his eyes shining strangely.) 
Blood is good dung, Sir Rider; blood gives 
strength. Six for one spring from it. (He lays 
the blood-stained book upon the table and his 


hand upon it as for an oath.) From the depth 
of my conscience that gives me no rest, before 
God and man I profess, aloud and openly, the 
unchanged Augsburg Confession, .. . 

Frau Rott. (Shrieks.) Christopher! 

Rott. ... the pure Gospel and unperverted 
word of God; and will therein remain, so may 
God help me! (With a long breath.) There! 
Now it’s out! 

Knicut. Aha, the heretic devil has another 
horn? Wait till I cut it off with my sword! 

Rott. (Giving himself up to Knight.) Here, 
rider, take me, do as you like with me! 

KnicHT. I'll get you yet, every damned one 
of you! 

Oxtp Rott. (Having spied the corpse, goes 
towards it, stands before it, shuddering as he 
meditates.) I wasn’t more than six, and even 
then the war between the two faiths was going 
ee 
KnicHt. (Shaking Old Rott.) Hey, old fel- 
low, are you built that way, too? 

Otp Rott. (Coming back to reality, af- 
frighted.) I? Why, no, sir, I’m all right! 

KnicHt. (Takes hold of him by the temples, 
looks into his eyes fixedly.) There is a look of 
cunning in your eyes, you old fox! 

Otp Rott. (Retreats towards door, trying to 
fend him off. In fear.) I’m all right, Mr. officer, 
I’m all right! 

KnicHt. (To Rott.) Day after to-morrow 
we'll clean house. I shall chase vou out of the 
house, and out of the land, like a mangy cur. 

Frau Rotr. (Sobbing.) It’s come tous! We 
are next! (To Rott, angrily.) And it’s all your 
fault. (Collapses.) . 

Rott. Woman, I do what I must. Water can- 
not run up-hill! 
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Knicut. (To Rott.) You'll eat humble pie 
before long. To-morrow the decree will be read! 

Rott. What decree? 

Knicut. Christopher Rott, I’ll bend you till 
you break! (Exits.) 

Rott. I’ve got a broad back. God will help 
me bear up. 


The second act introduces us to the farm- 
yard. The cobbler makes wander-shoes for the 
Lutherans. The village clerk prepares the list 
of the banished, two hundred and thirteen. 
Rott is to go last of all. His house, like those 
of so many others, is bought by Engelbauer, 
the house-eater. The knight shows the warm 
human side of his nature: “Recant,” he urges 
Rott, “you poor stiff-necked fellow, and I'll 
call you brother.” Then the decree is read: 
children under age are to be kept back and 
reared in the Catholic faith. “Now,” says 
Rott, “comes a real anguish. Now they have 
me in their trap. A good bait—my only son!” 
He determines to leave his faithful, sharp- 
tongued wife with the boy in the care of her 
mother till the slow years shall unite them 
again. 

Mother Sandperger’s body, borne to burial, 
is intercepted by the Knight, who orders it 
flung on the dung-hill, declaring that such shall 
be the burial-place of all heretics. Here old 
Rott springs up. “On the dung-hill? a Rott? 
with the dead dogs? Clerk! Clerk! A pass- 
port, give me a passport! I’m one, too! An 
Evangelical Christian! Christopher, help me 
into the wagon. Away over the frontier. I 
can’t get away fast enough. Away, away, 
there’s no time left. I hear the sickle rus- 
tling.” His son cries out anxiously: “Father, 
has it come to the last gasp?” Old Rott, forc- 
‘ng himself erect, prays: “Only not yet, Lord 
Jesus Christ! Only let me pass the frontier 
alive, that 1 may be buried honorably in for- 
eign soii.” 

The iast act shows the departure. At the 
last moment Sandperger feels that he cannot 
leave his cottage. He recants, fully believ- 
ing himself eternally damned thereby. The 
knight makes good his promise of brother- 
hood; he will share his last thaler with the 
peasant whose soul he thinks he has saved. 
The anguished creature scarcely dares to say 
farewell to the departing Rott. He remains 
behind, haunted by the bloodstains on the 
threshold and fearing the ghostly steps of his 
wife calling to him from another world. But 
at least he is still at home—in his own little 
house. “Neighbor,” exclaims Rott, “you are 
the stronger.” 


Spatz. (Ready for travel, carrying a bundle 
of lime-twigs under his arm and a small wooden 
bird-cage in his hand. Comes out of the house 
with happy mien.) 

Rott. (Astonished.) 
there? A bird-cage? 

Spatz. (Nodding.) And lime-twigs. 

Rott. What are those for? 

Spatz. To catch a bird when we take our first 
rest on the road. 

Rott. (Clears his throat.) And what are you 
going to do with the bird? 

Spatz. Put it into the cage and then I’m going 
to hang the cage in front of our cart (does so), 
so that we'll have some music on the way. 

Rott. (Turns away deeply moved; sees his 
wife and her mother approach from the left. 
With a heavy sigh.) You'll hear the music of 
the mother hen presently. 

MorHer. (Turns to Spatz, who is busy fas- 
tening the bird-cage to the cart. An-iously.) 
Here, Spatz, got all your things together? Come 
now, just as you are! 

Spatz. (Surprised, happy to see her; affec- 
tionately.) That you, grandma? And you came 
all the way down the hill with your sore foot 
to bid us good-bye? 

MorHer. (Trying to drag him away). Come 
on, child, don’t waste any time. Come away 
from here. 

Spatz. I would have gone long ago, but father 
and mother are so slow about it. (Bids her fare- 
well, shaking her hands warmly, again and 
again, while she regards him without under- 
standing.) Good-bye, grandma, hope you'll re- 
main well and happy and live for many hundred 
years to come, and I hope your foot will be well 
soon so that you can run like a deer. And then 
you come out wherever we shall be, won’t you, 
grandma? (Steps to cart.) 

MorHer. (Shakes her head in wonderment; 
feels the child’s forehead.) What on earth are 
you talking about? (Takes hold of his sleeve.) 
Come along now. (Takes hold of her daughter's 
hand.) And you, too; you two come up the hill 
with me; there you will be safe from harm. 
(With feeling.) You shall not be hurt, neither 
body nor soul! (Tries to drag them away.) 

Spatz. (Releasing himself; has looked at his 
grandmother with growing stupefaction; to his 
father.) Look, dad, grandma has gone crazy! 

Rott. (Unable to speak, fondles the child’s 
hair. Knight and soldier appear on the other 
side of the bridge.) 

Riwer. (To _ soldier.) You watch here! 
(With heavy step crosses bridge and enters the 
grounds belonging to Rott. Stops before Rott.) 
Get out of here! 

Spatz. (At cart, merrily.) Come, father, let 
me help you pull. Now then, go on, mother! 

Knicut. (Violently pulls him away from 
cart.) You stay here! 


What have you got 
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Spatz. (Stares at him without understanding; 
then his eyes wander to his father.) 

Rott. (Goes towards him, caresses him, says 
chokingly.) Spatz, listen to me. Only grown-up 
folks are allowed to wander. That’s why you 
didn’t see any little boys. 

Knicut. All the young souls we shall save 
from everlasting damnation! 

Spatz. (Stands as one petrified.) 

Rotr. You stay here, Spatz, stay with mother 
and grandma! 

Frau Rott. And when you’re grown up, we'll 
both go to dad. 

Rott. Meanwhile I'll try—to build a—new— 
home for you—out there—in some new place! 

MotHer. (Trying to drag Spatz away, anx- 
iously pressing.) Come along, chick, I’ll keep 
you warm. I'll keep you out of harm’s way 
these dreadful times. 

Spatz. (Has been standing motionless, sud- 
denly tears himself loose.) 1 won’t hide behind 
a woman’s petticoat! 

Frau Rotr. (Angrily.) You'll do as you are 
told! 


Spatz. (With growing fury.) I won't! I 
won’t stay behind! I'll run away! (Runs to 
bridge.) 

Knicut. (Calls to soldier the other side of 
bridge.) Hey there, watch out! 

SotpreR. (Draws sword and bars the road; 


drives Spatz back.) Right about face! 

Rott. Come here, Spatz, Dad wants you to! 

Spatz. (Stands firmly on bridge.) None of 
you can move me from here! 

KnicHtT. Young twig is easily bent! 

Spatz, (Still on bridge, beside himself.) 
You dirty rider, you don’t bend me! 


KnicHT. Wait, you little devil! (Runs to 
bridge.) 
Spatz. (Quick as lightning has swung him- 


self upon the banister, sits there astride, makes 
naughty gesture towards rider and laughs mock- 
ingly.) Here, catch! Got me? (As Knight 
steps on bridge, the boy drops into mill pond.) 

Frau Rott. (Screams.) He’s in the pond! 

MotHer. (Fingering her rosary.) Holy 
mother of God! 

Frau Rott. Help! (Runs off.) 

KnicHt. (Has quickly removed his sword 
and thrown it to the ground to rescue the child.) 

Rott. (As quickly has divested himself of his 
coat; to rider, with wildly threatening gesture.) 


You there! Don’t you dare follow me! (Runs 
off.) ‘ 
KnicHt. (Who was ready to jump over 


bridge, stops.) Oho, Christopher, haven’t you 
got enough yet? 

(Stands on bridge and watches anxiously; 
suddenly runs into Rott’s yard and looks ex- 
pectantly towards left.) 

(Frau Rott comes running; without a word 
jerks a pillow from cart. Almost simultaneously 
Rott enters carrying the dead child in his arms; 
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lowers it to floor, Mrs. Rott places its head on 
pillow.) 

KnicHt. Is he alive? 

Rott. (Wards him off with wildly threatening 
gesture.) You! Don’t you dare come near me! 
(Busies himself with the boy; shakes him; in 
trembling accents, yet quietly.) Spatz! Spatz! 

Frau Rott. He does not move! 

Rott. The big shovel-wheel hit him on the 
head! (Shakes him again.) Spatz! Little spit- 
fire, come on, look at dad! Come on, now, little 


wildcat! (Sees that it is all in vain. Rises 
slowly. With uncanny composure.) He is no 
more! (Pause. Suddenly howls.) My Spatz, 


my little spitfire! my little bull! (Throws him- 
self on Knight, thirsting for vengeance.) Now, 
then, it’s between us two! Peasant and Knight! 
(They grapple.) 

Frau Rotr. Tear out his heart and throw it 
in his dirty mug! 

Rott. (Has the rider by the throat.) Peasant 
and rider! (Trips him.) 

KnicHt. (On floor; seeks in vain to free 
himself from the others iron grasp.) Damn 
your beastly fist! 

Rotr. (Panting for revenge.) Hey? Strong 
fists, eh? (Has overpowered him, kneels on his 
chest; with wild vindictiveness.) Now you're 
mine, Sir Knight. 

Frau Rott. (Has picked rider's belt from 
floor, pulls sword from sheath, hands it to Rott.) 
Here, stab him like a pig! 

Rott. (Without taking it.) The sword is no 
weapon for the likes of us. Give me the hatchet! 
(With bestial lust for blood.) Tll kill him off 
with the hatchet! 

Frau Rott. (Jerks hatchet from trunk of 
cherry tree, where Rott had put it before.) 

Knicut. (Makes a last attempt to rid him- 
self of the weight of Rott on his chest.) Hell 
and damnation, let go, you devil! 


Rott. (Pins him down faster.) Die, you 
hound! 
Knicut. (Fearlessly.) Holy Virgin, I die 


as thy faithful knight! 

Rotr. (Still kneeling on the other’s chest, 
aims hatchet at riders head; suddenly becomes 
conscious of himself; arrests the movement; 
drops the raised weapon; throws it away slowly, 
as if ashamed, releases rider and arises. Shak- 
ing his head.) Not thus! Jesus Christ com- 
mands us to shed no blood! 

KnicHT. (Rises, sweeps sword from ground 
as if to throw himself upon Rott; then waits, 
on his guard, his hands on the hilt of his sword.) 

Rott. (Has gone over to where the body lies; 
stands before it.) Poor little Spatz, now you're 
going with me after all! (To his wife.) Come, 
help me. (They lift the child from the floor, 
carry it to the cart.) Now dad has company 
and won’t have to lie all by himself in a strange _ 
land! (To wife.) Put the lime-twigs there, 
too! 
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Frau Rott. (Picks up bundle of twigs from 
floor-and places it by the child’s side.) 

Rott.” He won’t catch any bird, so that we 
—have -some—music—on—the road! 

Frau Rott. (Covers the body carefully; then 
pressing to go.) Come along, Christopher, come 
away! The ground under my feet seems to be 
on fire! 

Rott. (Stands motionless, as tho struggling 
with himself; glances at rider as tho there were 
still a score to be settled between them; clenches 
his fists; gnashes his teeth, murmurs to himself.) 
It’s hard, merciful God, it’s awfully hard! 

Frau Rott. (Seeing his hesitation.) What 
are you waiting for? 

Rotr. (Slowly.) I have always tried to live 
up to the gospel of Jesus Christ; and I’ will now 
act according to the word of God which says: 
(grinding his teeth.) “Forgive—thine—enemy !” 
(Gazes at Knight.) It’s hard. It’s almost too 
hard. (Tries to hold his hand out to rider, but 
involuntarily it clenches itself to an angry fist. 
Hesitatingly, under pressure of a tremendous 


spiritual force, the fist opens; panting, his face 
averted, he offers the rider his hand; gnashing 
his teeth and making a supreme effort to sup- 
press his wrath.) Here—is my—hand! He who 
—will—may take it! 

KnicHut. (Affected to the depths of his being, 
grasps the proffered hand.) 

Frau Rott. (Looking at Rott with wondering 
eyes.) Christopher, you are way above an ordi- 
nary mortal! 

Rotr. As long as I keep clean in here (Points 
to his breast), no knight can bend and break 
me! (Steps to cart, ready to go. With new 
power, standing straight and proud.) Come 
along, wife, we'll go and seek a new fireside! 
(Pushing the cart before them, he and his wife 
cross the bridge and walk towards the uncer- 
tain future.) 

KnicuHt. (Watches Rott as long as he can 
see him; then plants point of sword in the 
ground, stamps upon it with a wild gesture so 
that it breaks in two, and hurls himself despair- 
ingly upon the ground.) 





THE COMING REACTION 


AX REGER is hailed by Robert 

M Haven Schauffler, in The Outlook, 

as the leader of a “classical reac- 

tion” in music. We have fallen, 

Mr. Schauffler feels, into a bog of musical 

chaos and formlessness. Debussy and Rich- 

ard Strauss are regnant. But a day of deliv- 
erance is at hand. 

Art swings forever like a slow pendulum, 
Mr. Schauffler declares, between romanticism 
and classicism; “only this pendulum is not 
fixed, like others, in one spot, but is carried 
‘slowly along the path of progress so that its 
shadow keeps zigzagging from side to side.” 
Now romanticism and classicism, he continues, 
are purely technical and relative terms, and 
should not be confused either with romance 
or with the classics. They represent in the 
sphere of art “those two correlative world 
tendencies which historians call radicalism 
and conservatism.” Romanticism emphasizes 
the emotional, classicism the intellectual. The 
one is more engrossed with the subjective, 
the other with the objective. 

The romanticist, Mr. Schauffler tells us, is 
the child who finds the house stuffy and runs 
out to romp on the sunny beach and wanders 
far, having all kinds of strange and wonder- 
ful experiences, until he falls into a quick- 
sand. And the classicist is his learned father, 
the renowned professor, who pulls the lad out 
and carries him home to bed. It may often 


FROM MUSICAL ANARCHY 


happen that when the little pockets are emp- 
tied there are found, among the bits of kelp 
and sea-urchins and curious pebbles, three or 
four priceless specimens. Thus cautious clas- 
sicism is enriched by daring and inexperienced 
romanticism. 

It is perfectly easy, Mr. Schauffler con- 
tinues, to make out the separate oscillations 
of the huge pendulum, if only one can get 
centuries enough away for an adequate view. 
“In an ancient art like architecture, for ex- 
ample,” he argues, “one sees clearly how art 
swung from the classical Romanesque to the 
romantic Gothic, back to the classical Renais- 
sance, and forth in due time to the romantic 
baroque, to give a last rococo jerk in the same 
direction before the classical Empire reaction, 
and so on.” 


“When we pass, however, to the young art of 
music, it is not so easy to see in a large way. 
Our noses are almost too close to the wet paint 
to allow us a clear view of the picture. But we 
can discern this, at least, that the present roman- 
tic movement, inaugurated by Weber and Schu- 
mann, and now almost a century old, has for 
some time shown symptoms of a rather too ripe 
age. Classical periods sicken for their end in 
pedantry and desiccation. But the beginnings 
of the end of musical romanticism are heralded 
by chaotic vagueness, intellectual flabbiness, the 
habit of musical paradox whose Shavian motto 
is, ‘Anything for a rise!’—a restless straining 
after novelty for its own sake. There is one 



































other symptom, and this is common to both 
movements in their extreme stages;.it is the 
absence of original melody which is the very 
vital principle of the art. All else in music— 
form, harmony, counterpoint, instrumentation— 
may be laboriously acquired. Melody can never 
be acquired. The melodist, like the poet, is born, 
not made. 

“Now, in thus describing the inevitable symp- 
toms of the decay of a romantic period, have we 
not been describing the chief faults of those bril- 
liant, suggestive, daring, exciting, dazzling lead- 
ers of the musical world to-day—Debussy and 
Strauss? These engaging figures are busily 
gathering many rare shells for the great collec- 
tion. But how long are we to go on depending 
upon them?” 


The effect of Richard Wagner’s music, Mr. 
Schauffler asserts, has been to prolong unduly 
the romantic movement which, without him, 
would probably have spent itself long before 
this. “I have sometimes wondered,” says Mr. 
Schauffler, “whether the long and bitter op- 
position to Wagner’s innovations was not due 
in part to a sort of blind intuition in the souls 
of his opponents that he was reversing the 
natural order of events by the sheer power of 
his personal genius, and that such a thing was 
not quite healthy.” At any rate, Wagner 
brought it about that Brahms, who would 
have been the natural leader of the classical 
reaction, became like a man born out of due 
time; and the burden of destiny has fallen on 
the shoulders of Max Reger. Mr. Schauffler 
sets Gustav Mahler next to Reger in Ger- 
many as a leading classical spirit. “Debussy,” 
Mahler remarked, just previously to his 
death, “is more of an impressionist painter 
and Strauss is more of a literary man, while 
Reger and I—we are more strictly musical.” 
And each year, Mr. Schauffler comments, 
Reger is growing to be a more typical clas- 
sicist. The argument proceeds: 


“Whether we realize it or not, the new classi- 
cism is in the air to-day. Musicians and music- 
lovers in every land are beginning to revolt from 
the current excesses of musical mysticism... . 

“Certainly it will be many years before this 
movement can assume the popular importance 
and influence that romanticism has to-day. 

“But the best criterion of the future is the 
rising generation. And, to my mind, it is very 
significant to see promising young composers, 
like von Gaertner and Stock, Grasse and Palmer, 
Hadley and Wathall—to mention only a few 
American names—writing symphonies and cham- 
ber music full of the spirit of the neo-classicism. 

“And one remembers that Reger, the leader, 
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THE LEADER OF THE CLASSICAL REACTION IN 
MUSIC 

Max Reger, the German composer, is hailed as the 


logical deliverer of modern music from its chaos and 
formlessness. 


is barely thirty-eight. It seems hardly credible 
that so young a man could have qualified as 
leader by his amazing mastery of strict form and 
by, at the same time, assimilating .faster than 
any other the rich spoils of the ultra-romanti- 
cists.” 


The situation is finally summed up by Mr. 
Schauffler as follows: 


“Debussy and Strauss are fast disappearing 
into the quicksand. To them enter Reger with 
his large Teutonic hand outstretched. At this 
moment he is busy turning the last one of those 
pockets inside out and is battening on the con- 
tents. His digestion, it may be remarked, rivals 
that of the ostrich. 

“That the public is ready to meet the classical 
reaction half-way is indicated by such things as 
the astonishing success of the three-day Reger 
Festival at Dortmund last May, and by the fact 
that Reger was the chief figure at the Zurich 
festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 
verein in the same month.” 
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THE CRUEL DILEMMA OF THE AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHT 


HE conflict between romanticism and 
realism leaves the American play- 
wright in a quandary almost cruel. 
The anti-romantic tendencies of 

modern European philosophy have conspired 
with the modern newspaper in expelling ro- 
mance from the stage. American audiences, 
asserts Charles Klein in an interview which 
appears in the New York Sun, insist on real- 
ism, but—and here begins the dilemma of 
the American playwright—on realism in ho- 
meopathic doses. “If,” explains /this distin- 
guished playwright, “we tell the truth, we 
shock; if we don’t, we deceive. Only musical 
comedy is allowed to do both.” The three 
forces which are chiefly responsible for our 
being apostates from the romanticism of our 
fathers are, if Mr. Klein has read the signs 
of the times aright, Nietzsche, Ibsen and 
Bernard Shaw. The influence of these men 
seems to permeate the intellectual atmos- 
phere. Even the man on the street to whom 
this modern trinity is a closed book cannot 
escape their spell. Thus we may say, para- 
doxical as it may seem, that the author of 
“Zarathustra” has revolutionized the Amer- 
ican drama. 

Human nature is perennially the same, but 
the human point of view is continually shift- 
ing. It is through this principle, Mr. Klein 
goes on to explain, that Nietzsche has been 
so great an influence on the drama. The 
German philosopher, we are told, has done 
much to alter the sense of values of the Amer- 
ican playwright. This statement, coming 
from a man at once so eminently practical and 
so extraordinarily successful as the author 
of “The Lion and the Mouse” and “The Gam- 
blers,” is little short of amazing. “We play- 
wrights,” confesses Mr. Klein, “depict the 
same human nature as of old, but we depict it 
from new angles.” 


“Nietzsche was exceedingly modern. He 
thought a humanity which in order to spare itself 
would accept the sacrifice Christ was supposed 
to make was weak. His sneer at that destroys 
the value of sacrifice as a potential situation in 
the drama. Nietzsche’s logical distaste of weak- 
ness has destroyed romanticism, because he re- 
garded romance as a weakness. 

“The idea of self-sacrifice is uplifting, and 
partly through his destruction of this idea 
Nietzsche’s influence is depressing. It is depress- 
ing also for the same reason that Ibsen’s is. Ibsen 
shows life in its most painful relation to truth; 





Shaw, under a comic aspect, shows us the same 
thing. Pain is the predominant characteristic of 
all three men. And it is these three men who 
have driven the modern playwright into realism.” 


Thus both audiences and playwrights tend 
toward realism. But the audience dislikes 
the extreme application of the realistic prin- 
ciple because the effect is unpleasant. Truth 
is more apt to bore than an interestingly told 
lie. But audiences refuse to be bored. The 
successful play of the future must be a com- 
promize, a skilful blending of the fine and 
the sordid. Here Mr. Klein lets the cat out 
of the bag. We now realize why the success- 
ful American dramatist so often fails to con- 
vince. He is trying to eat his cake and to 
have it, too. He is compromizing between 
God and the devil. Lacking the courage to 
face failure, he betrays his own talent. 

Mr. Klein fully realizes the weakness of 
the position of the American playwright and 
the difficulties of finding an adequate solution 
of his puzzling problem. Good and bad are, 
he remarks, mixed in every individual. In 
depicting these two strands of human nature 
the European playwright is superior to the 
American. We, it seems, have no eye for the 
complexities of character and temperament. 
“Brieux, Ibsen, Zola have realism of the uni- 
versal type. They reach down to the funda- 
mental truths of life. We Americans only 
scratch the surface. Our realism is the use, 
largely as background, of the facts of con- 
temporary life. This tends to make our plays 
ephemeral, for many of the incidents of con- 
temporary every-day life will not be under- 
stood a few years from now.” 

It is only through introspection that one 
can get at the eternal verities. But the Amer- 
ican, Mr. Klein insists, is not introspective. 
The auditor wants his characters either good 
or bad, altho in life there is always a blend- 
ing of the two, and the discovery by the good 
man of evil in himself forms one of the 
greatest dramatic principles of real life. Our 
demand for realism makes it impossible to 
portray this principle by depriving us of the 
soliloquy. 

“Our greatest thoughts are unexpressed. On 
the whole all stimulus to action, the motives that 
influence us, are silent thought. This cannot be 
shown on the stage. This is why a pretty poor 
novel sometimes seems better than a pretty fair 
play, for the author can give the motives of his 
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characters and so make them appear consistent. 
Very often in the play that does not seem to con- 
vince, were the audience to know what the char- 
acter was thinking, his apparently motiveless act 
would gain a reason and so the play would have 
force. 

“Charles Frohman has said, ‘The audience 
should act the play... He means, of course, that 
they should think the unuttered thought of the 
character in action. As the majority of the peo- 
ple in the audience are unable to think for them- 
selves, let alone for others, the dilemma of the 
playwright can be seen. Thus it is said that the 
old conventional situations are apt to take with 
the average audience more than ideas with orig- 
inality in them. In the conventional situation 
the audience is able to put in the psychology. 

“Shakespeare had the advantage of soliloquies, 
ghosts, asides and other dramatic licenses that 
we moderns have to forego. Hence half our 
story remains untold.” 


The realistic and pagan tendencies of the 
day deprive the playwright of many effective 
themes. So many old props are taken away. 


“The time-honored situation of the maiden who 
loves not wisely but too well and whose weeping 
entrance on the scene in a black dress used in 
my early boyhood to set the whole audience 
weeping, no longer raises a tear. Nowadays the 
young girls in the audience would at sight of 
such a spectacle stop nibbling caramels to say 
‘How foolish!’ 

“The hero who rescues the heroine just at the 
last moment, the raising of the mortgage, the 
loss of the will, are denied us. We yearn and 
sigh for the good old times when we could grasp 
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those ready-made hits and feel sure of applause 
and sympathy.” 


Now the dramatist must dish up cold, hard, 
thin facts in a realistic and convincing set- 
ting. “We have to make bricks without Straw. 
It is realism sugared with romance, or ro- 
mance thickly coated with realism. We must 
interest or amuse without any appreciable 
amount of romance or sentimentality to our 
aid.” 


“Yes, indeed. It’s a very hard game that of 
playwrighting, and if it were not for the news- 
papers heaven knows what we should do for our 
facts, for of fiction our audiences will have none. 

“The American playwright is confronted by a 
newspaper-reading audience and ‘the American is 
matter of fact. He compares his drama to the 
facts of the newspaper. If any of the facts are 
exaggerated he says, ‘That’s not so!’ 

“This points to the future of the American 
play. It will deal more and more with situa- 
tions of real life and it will be a play of char- 
acter. 

“It may be said in passing that the Ameri- 
can audience, tho very intelligent, is a wee bit 
too matter-of-fact. The two artistic antagonists 
are reason and emotion for better intellect and 
emotion. The playwright must adjust these. He 
must satisfy the intellect, while at the same 
time he must arouse the emotions. It is through 
the emotions that the audience feels the play- 
wright’s influence, and it is by means of a kind 
of hypnotic suggestion that he arouses emotion 
in them. But this is to-day a difficult thing to 
do because of the critical temper of our audi- 
ences with respect to the relation of the drama 
to fact.” 





MAX REINHARDT, THE MAKER OF A NEW 
MIMIC WORLD 


hardt, director of the Deutsche Theater 

and the Chamber Playhouse in Berlin, 

has revolutionized the German stage. 
He has established what a writer in The 
Theater Magazine, Eva Elise vom Baur, styles 
the Secessionist movement in dramatic art. 
Not content with preaching his doctrines in 
the Fatherland, Reinhardt is now invading 
Austria, Sweden, Russia and England, and, 
seeking new fields of glory, he may presently 
embark for the United States. It is authori- 
tatively announced, the writer informs us, that 
next fall will see Max Reinhardt and his far- 
famed arena performance of “Oedipus” in 
New York. Whether he will give it in the 


T THE space of a few years, Max Rein- 





English version of Professor Murray, of Ox- 
ford, as he gave it this spring in the Colos- 
seum at London with English actors; whether 
he will train new American recruits, or 
whether he will present the von Hofmanns- 
thal version with the original cast that has 
been playing in Berlin all winter, that is not 
definitely settled. The cycle of Shakespearian 
plays which he will present before American 
audiences at the same time will be given in 
German, in order to encourage the somewhat 
languishing German theater in this country. 
We have grave doubts whether Reinhardt 
will show his bag of tricks so soon in the, 
United States. He has pressing and profitable 
engagements in every quarter of Europe, and 
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THE WIZARD OF THE SCHUMANNSTRASSE 


Max Reinhardt, the director of the Deutsche Theater 
and of the Chamber Playhouse in Berlin, both situated in 
the street referred to above, possesses almost supernatural 
vitality. He will hear seven rehearsals in one morning, 
and then take a flyer to Dresden to supervise the staging 
of some new musical monstrosity that has leaped from 
the brain of Strauss. 


a financial offer that would bring him and his 
players to our shores in the immediate future 
* must indeed be tempting. There is every rea- 
son, however, to believe that Reinhardt’s 
Oriental pantomime “Sumurun,” which was 
the sensation of Berlin last year and took 
London by storm a few months ago, will be 
presented throughout the United States and 
Canada by the original cast. ‘In “Sumurun” 
every littlke movement has a meaning of its 
own. The actors are not nude, as one might 
surmise from some descriptions, but garbed 
fantastically in such a manner as to leave 
portions of the abdomen free. The muscles 
of the abdomen are said to express emotion in 
a manner startlingly original as well as im- 
pressive. We speak not only with our mouths, 
so the argument for “Sumurun” runs, but 
with every curve and gesture of our bodies. 
Isidora Duncan has taught us the language 
of toes. Some of us talk with our hands. 
But the abdominal language will be new to 


Broadway. Yet, as Professor Miinsterberg 
has assured us, this pantomime, tho daring, is 
not only decent, but opens unsuspected pos- 
sibilities of expression to Occidental art. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the versa- 
tility of Max Reinhardt, der Tausendkiinst- 
ler, the Wizard, as he is called in Berlin. 
Whatever he touches he makes more precious. 
He discovers for us new mimic worlds where 
others lose themselves in the shadow of 
time-honored convention. Generally, Eva 
Elise vom Baur informs us, he has no less 
than seven rehearsals in a morning. He is 
always trying to bring out new plays, reviving 
old ones, training under-studies and keeping 
a tremendous, ever-changing repertory in two 
theaters intact. 


“Besides this, he organizes a theater chorus, 
to sing chorals and any desired songs behind the 
scene, or on it, if necessary; runs a dramatic 
school, consults with architects and artists about 
scenery, maps out new ventures and reads new 
plays. In between, he dashes to Dresden to help 
Strauss stage his ‘Rosencavalier,’ takes a flying 
trip to Leipzig to see that ‘Oedipus’ is put on 
properly, tears to Vienna to produce a_ few 
Shakespearian plays, sails to England, where he 
stays for two weeks to train a new set of Eng- 
lish actors whom he has never seen before and a 
new mob of six hundred. When he comes to 
America he will take the fastest steamer he can 
get, stay between two or three weeks, in which 
he will map out his tour, train his new people, 
acclimatize the old, and get everything in run- 
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HOW THE REVOLVING STAGE IS SET FOR THE 
FIRST PART OF FAUST 


This sketch gives an idea of the ingenious contrivance 
of modern stagecraft which enables Reinhardt to produce 
such plays as “Faust” and certain of Shakespeare’s 
dramas as they were written, in spite of their swift suc- 
cession of scenes. The entire surface as well as the 
entire height of the large apparatus is utilized in order 
to build up the scene for the prolog in Heaven, Auer- 
bach’s Cellar, Faust’s Easter Walk, etc. 
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A STARTLING SCENE IN THE THEATER OF THE FIVE THOUSAND 


Reinhardt’s master 
at a performance of “Oedipus” 
the rock where stands the King. 


ning order. Then he will leave the enterprize 
in the hands of one of his assistants and look 
about for new worlds to conquer.” 


The secessionists in the drama break away 
from the purely narrative literary drama of 
the early eighties and from the problem plays 
with a social, religious or ethical purpose. 
They insist on dramatic art for the sake of 
dramatic art. They believe that the theater 
derives its power not through the position it 
takes with regard to the fundamental prob- 
lems of life, but through the artistic form in 
which it presents these problems. The con- 
troversy of “art for art’s sake” is thus lifted 
upon the stage. Reinhardt is perhaps most 
revolutionary in his presentation of the 
classics : 


“The Secessionists are of the opinion that the 
people never went to see the classics because they 
didn’t enjoy them; that they did not enjoy them 
because they could not understand them as they 
were given by the ‘literati.’ In the old-time per- 
formances, they maintain, the dramatis persone 
were not human beings, they were characters in 
literature. If one had not an intimate knowl- 
edge of the work and the author, or one did not 
derive a keen desire to acquire it; and if one did 
have, these performances did not offer much 
enlightenment. Many people’s theaters have 
failed because the philanthropists who wanted to 
bring the classics to the people, or the other way 
around, the people to the classics, thought that 


of the chorus is absolutely without parallel on the modern stage. 
in the arena of a circus, a writhing mass of humanity, a sea of faces, surges around 





In this picture, taken 


any performance was good enough. That is a 
vital mistake, maintain the Secessionists, for it 
is just for those who do not know the classics, 
who have no interest in the masterpieces, that the 
performances should be especially good. Let 
them derive genuine pleasure from-a Shakespear- 
ian performance, given in a truly artistic setting 
and historical correctness, and they will soon 
enough learn to prefer it. Appreciation for the 
beautiful and the artistic is not a class matter, 
thinks Max Reinhardt, but a matter of individual 
temperament, just like a capacity for work, a 
jealous nature or a sense of rhythm.” 


Reinhardt frequently takes liberties with 
the texts of classic authors to suit modern 
ideas of dramatic art instead of religiously 
adhering to the old. “One cannot say whether 
he has added the advantages of modern 
dramatic technique to the ancient methods of 
production or whether he has simplified mod- 
ern methods, freed them from the burdens of 
petty detail by introducing into them the large- 
ness of conception exemplified in the classic 
stage, but,” the writer goes on to say, “cer- 
tain it is that he has blended the two indis- 
putably well.” This is true of Reinhardt’s 
production of “Oedipus”; it is also true of 
his Shakespearian productions: 


“He docs not give these plays as their author 
gave them, with negligible scenery and signs for . 
decoration aud lucidity, nor does he adhere to the 
Shakespearian stage traditions that have accumu- 
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WHERE FAUST TAKES HIS EASTER WALK 


This picture illustrates the lavishness of Reinhardt’s stage settings when 
he is in an extravagant mood. The sketch owes its origin to Professor 


Alfred Roller. 


lated through the centuries. He utilizes the best 
of each method—the old and the new—in so far 
as it helps him to make his production artistic. 
His presentations are historically correct, but if 
‘correctness’ means anything ugly or grotesque or 
unsymmetrical, it is omitted or modified. Espe- 
cially is this true of the costumes. These he re- 
duces, as far as possible, to an ‘ideal costume’— 
one that suggests the outline of the fashion it 
represents, but not the details. Frills and fur- 
belows detract from the harmonious, artistic 
effect of the whole. Neither a painter nor a 
sculptor perpetuates the moods of fashion—why 
should the dramatic artist? ... 





PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR “FAUST” 


Before staging ‘Faust’ Max Reinhardt commissioned 
Professor Alfred Roller to draw the costumes and figures 
of all the characters in the play. The jovial person is no 
doubt a habitué of Auerbach’s jolly “Cellar,” while the 
skinny sinister figure is the artist’s unmistakable concep- 
tion of Faust’s evil genius. 





The same is true of the 
scenery. If it can be simple 
and plain, grand architectur- 
ally, built on big straight lines, 
it is well. From the extreme 
of simplicity the pendulum of 
Reinhardt’s art swings to lav- 
ishness on the most gorgeous 
scale. His production of the 
second part of “Faust” was the 
artistic event of a decade. 
“Faust II.,” the work of Goe- 
the’s latter and, perhaps, de- 
clining years, offers more ob- 
stacles to the producer than 
any other play in the entire 
realm of dramatic literature 
with the possible exception of 
Hardy’s “Dynasts.” The scene 
shifts continuously, while the 
characters, as numerous as 
they are grotesque, have little 
of the human. There is Homunculus, the 
little being produced in a phial by the al- 
chemistic art of Faust’s companion Wagner. 
And there is Euphorion, the beautiful lad in 
whom Goethe symbolized Lord Byron, the 
offspring of the marriage between Helen and 
Faust, between the Greek and the Gothic. 
There are centaurs and sphinxes, the Me- 
dusa, the Furies, devils, angels, saints; in 
short, Goethe plundered the arsenal of me- 
dieval and classic lore for queer creatures and 
quaint conceptions. Curious and subtle ideas, 
the wisdom of scholasticism and of the theo- 
logians of all ages are here expressed in 
phrases sometimes incomprehensible without 
the guidance of Goethe students and an inti- 
mate study knowledge of the private life of 
the author. 

The second part of “Faust,” with its il- 
logical appeal to the Roman Catholic Heaven, 
has been pronounced a failure by some; but, 
failure or no, it still remains perhaps the 
most monumental dramatic work in exist- 
ence. Others before Reinhardt have at- 
tempted to give the play on the stage, with 
many “cuts,” leaving only the bare outline 
of the story. Reinhardt left in practically 
every scene, and eliminated only one third of 
the text. Nevertheless, the performance at 
the Deutsche Theater lasts from four o’clock 
in the afternoon to twelve o’clock at night, 
tho with prolonged intermissions. Professor 
Alfred Klaar, of the Vossische Zeitung, one 
of the few eminent critics in the capital of the 
Kaiser who have not succumbed completely 
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to the spell of Reinhardt’s art, insists that 


less of the spirit of “Faust II.” than those 
who have attempted to stage the drama before 
him; but the majority of German critics yield 
themselves unreservedly to the wizardry of 
the daring producer. 

Reinhardt collaborates with artists of the 
first rank in staging a play. Thus Alfred 
Roller and Ernst Stern, both known to mo- 
dernity and to fame, sketched the decorations 
and the scenes used in the second and in the 
first part of “Faust.” Both artists jealously 
guard their sketches. We reprint several of 
Roller’s sketches for the first part of “Faust,” 
and also a drawing illustrating the setting of 
the revolving stage, from Siegfried Jacob- 
sohn’s book on Max Reinhardt. This is how 
Fritz Engel, one of the moderns, describes 
his impression of “Faust II.” (in the Berliner 
Tageblatt) : 


“We saw precious and incomparable things, and 
some things that were entirely new. The bashful 
dawn in the first act rising from out the mist 
differed in no way from the phenomenon in nature, 
and the play between Helen of Troy and Faust 
behind a thin veil furnished a picturesque contrast 
to the ironical earthly comments of the spectators 
on the stage. The scene in Faust’s somber study 
in which Homunculus is born out of fire is 
charged with vital imagination. Upon the delinea- 
tion of the classical Witches’ Night (Walpurgis- 
nacht), Reinhardt has bestowed all his love. The 
charm of darkness, which lends swifter wings to 
fancy than the most realistic of pictures, held us 
in its thrall. I could not convey in words what I 
have visioned there; I can only speak of the 
tremors that seized me, of things felt rather than 
seen, such as gigantic silhouettes of human forms 
floating against a violet-colored sky; stones that 
seemed bodies, bodies that were as_ stones; 
motions and emotions whose source was invisible, 
and, somewhat more tangible,—the Phorkyades, 
dark goddesses of evil, hissing, moaning, scold- 
ing, three figures with only one eye, that paralyzes 
and slays. 

“The memory of the momentous final scene 
makes the second part of “Faust” an unforget- 
able experience. The stage seemed to have lost 
its walls; its limitations were gone.... With 
the deft use of veils, with cleverly distributed 
lights, with insinuations which raised the reality 
of the players into the infinite and the unreal, one 
might almost say with the elimination of the laws 
of space as we know them—the pious illusion of 
Heaven was here accomplished, In the illumi- 
nated space, incorporeal, and yet present, the 
Virgin Mother stood there above us bathed in 
argent rays. The world jubilated and sobbed at 
her feet, and into our hearts: grown pagan with 
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Reinhardt has preserved more of the text and. 












REINHARDT’S GORGEOUS SIMPLICITY IN STAG 
ING MAETERLINCK 

In this scene, sketched by the distinguished German 
artist Ludwig von Hofman, for “Aglavaine and Sely- 
sette,” the mysterious mood of the author is wonderfully 
portrayed. Every word spoken in such an environment 
assumes hidden meaning; every figure grows into a 
symbol beyond its human importance. 


the years there was wafted from the simple pic- 
ture of religious tradition a breath of that eter- 
nally sustaining, eternally understanding world- 
spirit to whom Goethe, himself one of its dearest 
sons, paid homage when he wrote his ‘Faust.’” 


If Max Reinhardt thus affects the most skep- 
tical critic in the most skeptical town in the 
world, we need not be surprized to see Wil- 
liam Archer, Oscar Bie, George Brandes, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Alfred Roller, Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal and Maximilian Harden wor- 
shipping together at the shrine of this man’s 
amazing genius. They believe in him because 
they believe him. They realize that his sin- 
cerity as an artist is absolutely authentic. 
Harden compares him to a visionary, but a 
visionary who is not lacking in the knowledge 
of the world. “The frail Lieutenant Bona- 
parte, the strongest among such dreamers, 
was no unpractical head. To crown kings 
and to draw. upon your couch the daughter of 
an emperor: so high your ambition may not 
soar,” Harden remarks in the preface to a 
little book* dedicated to Reinhardt. “Your 
Indies,” he goes on to say, “are not so remote. 
But you crave to be more than a commercial 
slave of Thespis. The stage which Nietzsche 
taught us to despize you wish to reinvest with 
the old glamor, and to gain for it the helpful 
love of free and subtle spirits. . . . To leave 
the land of your adopted profession other 
than you have found it, to increase its im- 
portance and honor, to achieve, not merely 
to gather riches—such is your aim.” 


*Das DeutscnHe THEATER In Berttn. Herausgegeben 
von Paul Legband. Georg Mueller, Miinchen. 
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NEW REVELATIONS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


to belittle Stevenson both as man and 
and artist; a natural reaction, perhaps, 
from the earlier adulation and from that 
immaculate Life by Mr. Graham Balfour. 
Henley began it with his savage attack on 
the “seraph in chocolate” they had made of 
his friend, and he was judged by many to 
have displayed not only jealousy and ingrati- 
tude, but actual treachery. Thé limit is 
reached, it may be hoped, with an abusive 
article in a recent number of The New Age 
(London) called forth by the new biograph- 
ical edition of Stevenson’s letters,* wherein 
the writer seriously declares that Stevenson 
“was not human but in semblance.” 
Stevenson wrote for money! This, in the 
eyes of the New Age critic, is one of the most 
damning counts to his discredit! Yes, Steven- 
son, the invalid youth, it appears from the 
“Letters,” had an extraordinary sensitiveness 
to being supported by others, even by his well- 
to-do father. “I think of the transaction be- 
tween me and mankind,” he early wrote to 
his mother. And in one of the newly pub- 
lished letters to his friend, Mrs. Sitwell, writ- 
ten at the age of twenty-three, when he was in 
the south of France, with difficulty recover- 
ing from what had threatened to be a fatal 
illness, we find this statement: “I have now 
received £80, some £55 of which still remain; 
all this is more debt to civilization and my 
fellowmen. When shall I be able to pay it 
back? You do not know how much this 
money question begins to take more and more 
importance in my eyes every day. It is an old 
phraze of mine that money is the atmosphere 
of civilized life, and I do hate to take the 
breath out of other people’s nostrils. I live 
here at the rate of more than £3 a week and 
I do nothing for it. If I didn’t hope to get 
well and do good work yet and more than 
repay my debts to the world, I should consider 
it right to invest an extra franc or two in 
laudanum. But I will repay it.” The dis- 
heartening circumstances under which it was 
repaid he himself records in the following ex- 
tract from a letter written a year before his 
death to George Meredith: “For fourteen 


T HAS been the critical fashion of late 


* Tue Letters or Rosert Louris Stevenson. Edited 
by Sidney Colvin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


years I have not had a day’s real health; I 
have wakened sick and gone to bed weary; 
and I have done my work unflinchingly. I 
have written in bed and written out of it, 
written in hemorrhages, written in sickness, 
written torn by coughing, written when my 
head swam. for weakness; and for so long, it 
seems to me, I have won my wager and re- 
covered my glove.” 

Stevenson chose writing as his craft, his 
livelihood. “If I have at all learned the trade 
of using words to convey truth and to arouse 
emotion,’—so he defines his aim in the fa- 
mous defence of Damian. And it is entirely 
characteristic of Stevenson that rarely does 
he speak of his writing as a profession. It is 
his trade, his craft, at times an art (and he 
always makes a just distinction between the 
two!); so distrustful was he all his life of 
bourgeois classifications. That he “played the 
sedulous ape” to his masters while learning, 
as every good writer must do, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is a phraze of his 
own that has been twisted into a confession 
that his art was imitative. 

But it has gradually become apparent that 
nothing in all the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is so attractive as the expression of 
his own personality. “He was never so irre- 
sistible,” said Henley, “as when he wrote 
about himself.” ‘“Vailima Letters,” first pub- 
lished in 1895, and “Letters to His Family 
and Friends,” four years later, have passed 
through edition after edition; and just in pro- 
portion as his books deal with his own ro- 
mantic experiences and adventures, so are 
they found to be most charming and incom- 
parable. “Readers have been and are con- 
tinually asking for more,” writes their editor, 
Sir Sidney Colvin; with the happy result that 
we have now in this “epistolary autobiog- 
raphy” one hundred and fifty new letters that 
for various reasons were omitted from the 
earlier volumes. Many of these letters are not 
important in themselves. A few are precious. 
“All his life,” writes his close friend and edi- 
tor, “the artist and the moralist in Stevenson 
alike were in rebellion against the bourgeois 
spirit,—against timid, negative, and shuffling 
substitutes for active and courageous well- 
doing,—and declined to worship at the shrine 
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of what he called the bestial goddesses Com- 
fort and Respectability. The moralist in him 
helped the artist by backing with the force of 
a highly sensitive conscience his instinctive 
love of perfection in his work. The artist 
qualified the moralist by discountenancing any 
preference for the harsh, the sour, or the self- 
mortifying forms of virtue, and encouraging 
the love for all tender or heroic, glowing, 
generous, and cheerful forms.” 

Some of the early letters are in the 
nature of literary exercises, especially those 
addressed to Mrs. Sitwell (afterwards Mrs. 
Colvin), who was the confidante of Steven- 
son’s “storm and stress” period. Thus we 
find him writing to her, in 1875, this youth- 
ful “rhapsody,” with its suggestion of Whit- 
man and its final Heinesque flourish: 


“T cannot tell how I feel. Who can ever? I 
feel like a person in a novel of George Sand’s; 
and I feel I desire to go out of the house, and 
begin life anew in the cool blue night; never to 
come back here; never, never. Only to go out 
for ever by sunny day and gray day, by bright 
night and foul, by high-way and by-way, town 
and hamlet, until somewhere by a roadside or in 
some clean inn clean death opened his arms to 
me and took me to his quiet heart forever. If 
soon, good; if late, well then late—there would 
be many a long bright mile behind me, many a 
goodly, many a serious sight; I should die ripe 
and perfect, and take my garnered experience 
with me into the cool, sweet earth. For I have 
died already and survived a death; I have seen 
the grass grow rankly on my grave; I have heard 
the train of mourners come weeping and go 
laughing away again. And when I was alone 
there in the kirk-yard, and the birds began to 
grow familiar with the grave-stone, I have begun 
to laugh also, and laughed and laughed until 
night-flowers came out above me.” 


Very different is the following written to 
Henley only four years later, when Stevenson 
was “fighting with both hands a hard battle” 
in California, against sickness and poverty. 
He had cast aside all anchorage—parents, 
money, friends—and with only eighty pounds 
to his name had embarked in the steerage of 
an Atlantic liner and traveled across the 
States in an emigrant train, to be near his 
future wife, dependent actually at last on what 
he wrote from day to day. And he says in 
answer to some question put by his friend: 


“The end of life? Yes, Henley, I can tell you 
what that is. How old are all truths, and yet 
how far from commonplace; old, strange, and 
inexplicable, like the Sphinx. So I learn day by 
day the value and high doctrinality of suffering. 
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Let me suffer always; not more than I am able to 
bear, for that makes a man mad, as hunger drives 
the wolf to sally from the forest; but still to 
suffer some, and never to sink up to my eyes in 
comfort and grow dead in virtues and respec- 
tability. I am a bad man by nature, I suppose; 
but I cannot be good without suffering a little. 
And the end of life, you will ask? The pleasur- 
able death of self: a thing not to be attained, 
because it is a thing belonging to Heaven.” 


Stevenson was one of the early discerners 
of Walt Whitman’s genius in England. His 
admirable essay on Whitman had been read 
by a young art-student, together with “Leaves 
of Grass,” and a request for counsel in some 
vital matters brought forth the following re- 
ply. We quote in part: 


“1st. I am of your way of thinking: that a 
good deal of Whitman is as well taken once; but, 
2nd, I quite believe that it is better to have every- 
thing brought before one in Looks. In that way 
the problems reach us when we are cool, and not 
warped by the sophistries of an instant passion. 
Life itself presents its problems with a terrible 
directness and at the very hour when we are least 
able to judge calmly. Hence this Pisgah sight 
of all things, off the top of a book, is only a 
rational preparation for the ugly grips that must 
follow. 

“But, 3rd, no man can settle another’s life for 
him. It is the test of the nature and courage of 
each that he shall decide it for himself. Each in 
turn must meet and beard the Sphynx. Some 
things, however, I may say—and you will treat 
them as things read in a book for you to accept 
or refuse as you shall see most fit. 

” . . If you can keep your sexual desires 
in order, be glad, be very glad. Some day, when 
you meet your fate, you will be free, and the 
better man. Don’t make a boy and girl friend- 
ship that which it is not. Look at Burns: that is 
where amourettes conduct an average good man; 
and a tepid marriage is only a more selfish 
amourette—in the long run. Whatever you do, 
see that you don’t sacrifice a woman; that’s 
where all imperfect loves conduct us. At the 
same time, if you can make it convenient to be 
chaste, for God’s sake avoid the primness of your 
virtue; hardness to a poor harlot is a sin lower 
than the ugliest unchastity.” 


It has been laid up against Stevenson that 
he saved even his letters to children for future 
copy. It was so. His editor does not spare 
us the shock. For Stevenson contemplated a 
child’s book about Samoa. And we submit 
that the following extract was well worth 
preservation. It is taken from a letter to some 
Scotch children, pupils of his friend, Miss 
Adelaide Boodle, and written in the character 
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GALAHAD THE DELIVERER 


The hero of the “Holy Grail” as Edwin Abbey pictures him on the walls 


of the Boston Public Library. 


of Tusitala, the tale-teller, described as a 
“long, lean, elderly man who lives right 
through on the under side of the world.” 
Tusitala’s house is built on an island, “the 
whole inside” of which is “desert woods and 
mountains.” And he tells the ‘children: 


“When the lean man goes into this forest, he 
is very much ashamed to say it, but he’ is always 
in a terrible fright. The wood is so great and 
empty and hot, and it is always filled with curious 
noises; birds cry like children and bark like dogs, 
and he can hear people laughing and. felling 
trees; and the other day (when he was far in 
the woods) he heard a great sound like the big- 
gest mill-wheel possible going with a kind of 
dot-and-carry-one movement like a ‘dance. That 
was the noise of an earthquake away down be- 
low him in the bowels of the earth. . .. Once 
when he was just about to cross a river, a blow 
struck him on the top of his head and knocked 
him head-foremost down the bank and splash 





into the water. It was a nut, I 
fancy, that had- fallen from a 
tree, by which accidents people 
are sometimes killed. But at 
the time he thought it was a 
black boy. 

“Aha, say you, and what is a 
black boy? Well, there are here 
a lot of poor people ‘who are 
brought here from distant is- 
lands to labor as slaves for the 
Germans. The Germans 
thrash them with whips to make 
them work, and every now and 
then some run away into the 
bush ... and build little sheds 
of leaves, and eat nuts and 
roots and fruit... . Sometimes 
they are bad and wild and come 
down in the villages and. steal 
and kill; and people whisper to 
each other that some of them 
have gone back to their horrid 
old habits, and catch men and 
women in order to eat them, 
But it is very likely not true; 
and the most of them are only 
poor, stupid, trembling, half- 
starved, pitiful creatures like 
frightened dogs. Their life is 
all very well when the sun 
shines, as it does eight or nine 
months in the year. But it is 
very different the rest of the 
time. The wind rages here 
most violently. The great trees 
thrash about like whips; the air 
is filled with leaves and great 
branches flying about like birds; 
and the sound of the trees fall- 
ing shakes the earth. It rains too as it never rains 
at home. You can hear a shower while it is yet 
half a mile away, hissing like a shower-bath in 
the forest; and when it comes to you, the water 
blinds your eyes, and the cold drenching takes 
your breath away as though some one had struck 
you. In that kind of weather it must be dreadful 
indeed to live in the woods, one man alone by 
himself.” 


We quote in conclusion from a note writ- 
ten to Henley away back in 1884, but with 
no thought of prophecy: 


“Depend upon it, nobody is so bad as to be 
worth scalping, except your dearest friends and 
parents; and scalping them may sometimes be 
avoided by scalping yourself. I grow daily more 


lymphatic and benign; bring me a dynamiter, that 
I may embrace and bless him!—So, if I continue 
to evade the friendly hemorrhage, I shall be 
spared in anger to pour forth senile and insig- 
nificant volumes, and the clever lads in the jour- 
. . Shall mock and gird at me.” 


nals . 
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LITERATURE 
AN AMERICAN ARTIST WHO WON DISTINCTION 









AND ART 





ON TWO CONTINENTS 


S ONE who “made real the finest 
fancies of English literature and 
illuminated the history of man- 
kind,” the late Edwin Austin Abbey, 

painter and scholar, is being celebrated. Like 
Whistler and Sargent, he was a self-expa- 
triated American; but his early work as an 
illustrator and much of his latest work as a 
painter belong to America. The exact place 
that work will hold in the artistic achieve- 
ment of our time, it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to determine as yet. The critics them- 
selves are at variance. We find, for instance, 
the New York Evening Post setting his Her- 
rick and Shakespeare illustrations above his 
mural paintings and his “Royal Academy sen- 
sations.” The New York Tribune regards 
his murals for the Pennsylvania State Capitol 
as his most enduring monument. The New 
York Sun says: “He was not a great painter, 
nor as a draughtsman had his line the unique 
magic that proclaims an original personality. 
Instead, nature dowered him with the art of 


pleasing; pleasing his hundreds of thousands, 
whom the devotee of art for art’s sake would 
put to rout by a too austere and hermetic 
theorizing. In a word, Abbey was, in the 
best sense of the oft-abused term, a popular 
painter and illustrator, and his popularity 
never served as a pretext for hasty, scamped 
or mediocre workmanship.” 

Mr. Abbey is said to have been fond of 
repeating the old saw that the capacity for 
taking pains, rather than unbridled brilliance, 
leads to the heights of genius. His own 
career was one of conscientious and plodding 
industry. He was born in Philadelphia in 
1852. As a boy he made drawings which ap- 
peared in Oliver Optic’s paper, Our Boys 
and Girls. A little later he obtained a posi- 
tion in the art department of Harper and 
3rothers, where his daily work brought him 
into inspiring contact with such men as John 
W. Alexander, Howard Pyle and Joseph Pen- 
nell. “First, for the good of his artistic soul, 
or otherwise,” narrates Homer Saint-Gaudens 
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THE HOLY GRAIL BEING CARRIED OVERSEAS 


One of the most appealing examples of Edwin Abbey’s mural art displayed in the Boston Public Library in company 


with the work of Puvis de Chavannes and John S. Sargent. 
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THE SPIRIT OF VULCAN 


In this lunette, made for the Pennsylvania Capitol, Edwin Abbey conveys the genius of the iron and steel 
workers of his native State. Iridescent flames light up the faces and bodies of men who are shaping armor plates and 


hammering out a rudder post. 


in The World’s Work, “the art editor com- 
pelled him to exercize his facile imagination 
by drawing pictures of places and incidents 
that he had never seen. Then, as he succeeded 
so well at his task of overturning the Ven- 
déme Column and of creating battles with his 
pencil, he was speedily set at sketching his- 
toric bits between Philadelphia and Boston. 
And, finally, upon his again producing most 
syccessful results, his chief decided to send 
him to England to absorb local color for 
illustrations which he should make for the 
poems of Herrick.” 

When Mr. Abbey crossed the Atlantic in 
1878, he found an environment that stimulated 
his talent and gave definite form to his career. 
The serene beauty of the Midlands of Eng- 
land held him in thrall. He settled down in 
Broadway, a small village not far from Strat- 
ford and Kenilworth, where he occupied a 
house built in 1563, that stood at the foot of 
a long hill over which a yellow road wound 
among soft trees. Then he moved to Morgan 
Hall, in Fairford, Gloucestershire. “The 
change,” Mr. Saint-Gaudens tells us, “was 
not great, as once more he entered a vine- 
clad building of three hundred years, and 
once more he enjoyed the atmosphere of 
smoke-stained, timbered ceilings and gera- 


nium-filled windows.” Here he built for 
himself a studio exactly suited to his tastes, 
—a large, deep-toned workshop. Of the first 
products of this period Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
writes: 


“‘The Hesperides and Noble Numbers,’ by 
Robert Herrick, work on which brought about 
Abbey’s desertion of the United States, was pub- 
lished in 1882; and with ‘The Quiet Life,’ pub- 
lished in 1890, and ‘The Comedies of Shake- 
speare, published in 1896, it forms a series 
typical of his virile but tempered pen-and-ink 
drawings. His illustrations reflect that charm 
of English detail which tempted him across the 
ocean—dream-filled, bee-drowsy gardens, rooms 
alive with fire-light, time-worn roofs about 
flagged courtyards, the fragrance of spring 
pinks, of cherry trees, of July hollyhocks, and 
the sounds of pulsing water.” 


Mr. Abbey’s transition from pen and ink 
to oils was gradual, and marked by a number 
of productions in water-color and pastel. His 
definite announcement that he was thoroly a 
painter came with “A May Day Morning,” 
which he exhibited in 1890 in the Royal 
Academy. His full development became most 
popularly known through the decorations for 
the Boston Public Library. As Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens tells the story: 
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One of four lunettes made by Edwin Abbey for the State Capitol at Harrisburg. 





A crowd of spirits is seen rising 


trom the earth against a trellis work of derricks. 


“The trustees asked him to undertake the wall 
paintings for the delivery-room, a badly lighted 
chamber finished in dark wood. The building 
was also to include work by M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes and Mr. John Singer Sargent. M. de 
Chavannes had attained great reputation as a 
painter who designed his canvases strictly for 
their effect upon the surrounding architecture, a 
painter whose pale tones and austere drawing 
lay as far as possible from the spirit of to-day 
—while Mr. Sargent, on the other hand, repre- 
sented the modern of moderns even when he 
sought archaism, which he imitated with unac- 
customed brilliancy. Evidently, the three men 
could not have a foot of. ground in common— 
M. de Chavannes restraining himself to the 
esthetically acceptable symbolic scenes; Mr. 
Abbey alive with the desire to master the out- 
lawed realistic stories; M. de Chavannes insist- 
ing on the decorative canons, Mr. Sargent plan- 
ning to elude them, and Mr. Abbey hoping to 
ignore them. Hence Mr. Abbey has gone his 
own way in this case, as with most other in- 
terfering conventionalities, has illustrated leg- 
endary heroes in armor, as the Renaissance 
painters illustrated the biblical stories familiar 
to their age, and has made no attempt to repro- 
duce flat surfaces, but has dealt, as he always 
dealt, with elastic shadows and atmospheric 
depths. 

“First, therefore, he cast about him for a sub- 
ject, which to him meant a story. He began by 
considering the plays of Shakespeare and such 
sources of literature as ‘The Cid,’ ‘Amadis of 


Gaul,’ ‘The Song of Roland,’ and ‘The Ring 
Cycle.’ But his choice finally centered upon the 
theme of ‘The Holy Grail,’ since it seemed most 
general to all Christendom; for the romance 
apparently originated in Wales or Ireland or 
Brittany and spread through all western Europe. 
Naturally he found many conflicting legends 
confronting him. However, with sincere in- 
genuity and earnest labor, he delved to the heart 
of the whole and evolved a cycle wherein Sir 
Galahad, as a medieval knight, rises as the hero 
of the entire Arthurian romance and displays a 
convincing force, faith and noble courage that 
typify the progress of the human soul.” 


The result of these labors was, in Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens’s eyes, to make the paintings 
as much a language of purely visual emotion 
as ever did the most ardent follower of the 
precepts for the purification of the arts laid 
down in Lessing’s “Laocoén.” 


“His panels have been too often described for 
the description to bear repetition in detail. It is 
sufficient to recall that he leads his red figure 
of Sir Galahad—the figure of life—through a 
maze of persons potent in action, rich in elabora- 
tion, and brilliant in coloring that is Germanic 
without being offensive. The paintings are mod- 
ern. They are unconventional. They are in- 
timate without destroying the apparent size of 
the room. But, most of all, they raise an excla- 
mation of gratitude from visitors hitherto in the 
habit of seeing lateral decorations almost in- 
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FLAME SHONE THROUGH HIM AND 
TIPPED HIS POTENT BRUSH” 


So Shaemas O’Sheel, the young poet, writes of the late 
Edwin Austin Abbey. 


“WHITE 


variably split into three formal groups. For the 
visitors now find, as in the painting of Sir Gala- 
had being led to the Seat Perilous, that their 
eyes are drawn slowly from left to right with 
refreshing halting-places upon the way. Yet, 
for all the modernness, Mr, Abbey never lacks 
dignity. Such a condition the public too often 
expects, because, unfortunately, realism so fre- 
quently buries dignity that the public is prone to 
believe that this must always be the case. He, 
however, makes it clear that dignity is not to 
be governed by passing conventions, but that 
dignity exists or is lacking in the canvas only as 
it exists or is lacking in the painter.” 


While the “Holy Grail” series have given 
Abbey an immense reputation in America, his 
fame has been spreading with equal rapidity 
in England. In 1902 he was commissioned 
by King Edward to paint the scene of the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey. It was an 


exceptional tribute to an American, and was 
taken as a recognition of the fact that he was 
without a rival as a painter of historic scenes. 
The painting is fifteen feet long by six feet 
high, and hangs in Windsor Castle. Mr. 
Abbey was so successful with his picture that 
this year he was invited to paint the corona- 


tion of King George. He declined, on the 
ground that the first work had brought him so 
much trouble and annoyance. King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra, he said, had shown 
every consideration, but others of lesser rank 
were most exasperating in their lack of punc- 
tuality and failure to keep their engagements, 
and at the same time so vain that they ex- 
hausted the patience of the artist. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Abbey was 
working on the murals for the Pennsylvania 
Capitol. Those already received at Harris- 
burg include four large lunettes for the dome, 
and four smaller ones, circular in form, to 
occupy positions in the pendentives between 
the others. The large lunettes represent Sci- 
ence revealing “The Treasures of the Earth,” 
“The Spirit of Light,” “The Spirit of Re- 
ligious Liberty” and “The Spirit of Vulcan, 
the Genius of the Workers in Iron and Steel.” 
The smaller canvases bear figures of Re- 
ligion, Science, Law and Art, with appro- 
priate inscriptions. Of the series as a whole 
the New York Tribune declares: 


“We believe that the panels for the Capitol 
in Harrisburg were painted by Abbey out of 
sheer enthusiasm for the embellishment of the 
building for which he was commissioned to ex- 
ecute the large decorations, most of which are 
now in place there. 

“Abbey was a loyal Pennsylvanian, and in his 
decorations at Harrisburg he broke with the 
tradition that had so long inspired him, giving 
himself up with ardor to the representation of 
those special ideas which had governed the 
growth of his native State. The mines and the 
oil fields, with their brawny laborers, their der- 
ricks and other unromantic constructions, their 
powers of fire and electricity, touched his im- 
agination to new efforts. He dealt in the issues 
of a civilization utterly innocent of Herrick’s 
playful sentiments with a deepened emotion and 
a heightened skill. This monumental scheme of 
his shows a weight of design, a dignity of color 
and a force of execution to which he had not 
previously attained.” 


In personal disposition, Mr. Abbey was re- 
tiring and modest. When hailed, some years 
ago, at a Lotos Club banquet in New York 
as “the master workman,” he rose and said: 
“I have achieved very little. The fields of 
art stretch out in boundless leagues beyond 
where I have worked. I am but a beginner.” 
At the same dinner the late Edmund Clarence 
Stedman made the rejoinder: “Altho there is 
no frontier to the field of art, it has many 
provinces, and all provinces would be glad 
to claim Mr. Abbey as their own.” 
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N “undiscovered, esoteric America, 
where religion and poetry dwell,” 
was proclaimed by George Syl- 
vester Viereck in an address on 

“America aS a Land of Poets,” delivered by 
him a few weeks ago at the University of Ber- 
lin. The poetry of America, he argued, stands 
in curious contrast to the feverish activities 
characteristic of the industrial developments of 
the country, and the American poet, in protest 
against the materialism without, addresses 
himself preeminently to the spirit. The result 
is, according to Mr. Viereck, that the ethical 
and speculative note predominates in American 
poetry from Whitman and Poe to the present. 

At the outset of his address, Mr. Viereck 
had a word to say regarding his own position 
as a speaker on this occasion. We have had 
exchange professors and exchange students, 
he declared; why not exchange poets? Ger- 
many has already sent some of her leading 
authors, such as Ludwig Fulda, Carl Haupt- 
mann and Ernst Freiherr von Wolzogen to 
America. as interpreters of German belles- 
lettres and German ideals. America, thought 
Mr. Viereck, should return the compliment, 
and his mission in the citadel of German cul- 
ture was chiefly to blazon the way for an 
exchange of poets. Mr., Viereck was intro- 
duced by Privy Councilor Dr. Alois Brandl, 
Professor of English Literature at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and by Dr. Ludwig Fulda, the 
first “German Exchange Poet,” as being the 
logical interpreter of American poetry to the 
Fatherland, because of his own bilingual lit- 
erary and national affiliations. 

The esoteric America of poetry, asserts Mr. 
Viereck in his lecture, which is reprinted in 
full in the Rundschau Zweier Welten, our 
German edition, needs missionaries in Amer- 
ica as much as abroad. The voice of poetry 
is raised insistently, but it is almost drowned 
in the turmoil of American life. Ifa stranger 
had come to the shores of England at the 
time of Queen Elizabeth he would have heard 
much of the conspiracies of the Stuarts, of the 
discoveries of Sir Walter Raleigh and of the 
Spanish Armada. But he would have had to 
seek long before discovering Shakespeare and 
Marlowe in the obscurity of the “Mermaid’s 
Tavern.” It is even more difficult, Mr. Vier- 
eck says, to discover the poets of America. 
In the days of Elizabeth, poetry was under- 
stood by the many; to-day the lyric muse is 
worshiped only by the elect. The English poet 
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especially erects a barrier between himself and 
his people by his elaborate diction. The Eng- 
lish language, unlike the German and the 
French, has a poetic vocabulary which differs 
essentially from the vocabulary of prose. 
Even an educated man will not be able to 
read “a book of verses underneath the bough” 
without consulting his Webster. 

The erudite language of our poets is one of 
the causes which have made poetry in English- 
speaking countries the most unpopular of the 
arts. The American poet is doubly unintelli- 
gible to the people because, in his reaction 
against the life about him, he is apt to sub- 
stitute philosophic problems for primitive emo- 
tions. If it is the fault of modern German 
poetry that it strays frequently into the by- 
ways of sexual psychopathics, our poets too 
easily lose themselves in the chilly regions of 
ethical speculation. The temptation is always 
present to betray beauty for ethics. American 
poets, Mr. Viereck insists, love to pose as the 
apostles of new ethical thought, perhaps be- 
cause the religious element is larger and re- 
sponds more readily to their appeal than the 
disciples of purely esthetic creeds. The 
erotic motive, moreover, is almost entirely 
absent from American poetry. Even our 
younger American poets, in whom the pas- 
sional element surges to the surface, are more 
profoundly interested in the why and where- 
fore of things than in the girdle of Helen or 
the gleaming limbs of “the white implacable 
Aphrodite.” The American poet is always a 
seeker after God, but he does not always find 
God; he often loses his way between theology 
on the one hand and rhetoric on the other. 
He is attracted often by the idea as opposed 
to the senses or by the verbal image as opposed 
to the idea. Nevertheless, there are, Mr. Vier- 
eck contends, at least half a hundred poets in 
America to-day who sound a note distinctively 
their own. 

The poets of America, according to Mr. Vier- 
eck, may be divided into four groups. First 
come the poets who, like Whitman, cling to 
the soil, who sing the song of comradeship and 
whose far-reaching democracy, going out to 
all creatures, culminates in some form of pan- 
theism. Second are the poets who, like Poe, 
stand apart from time and space, aristocrats 
and esthetic egotists who, externally at least, 
possess no local habitation. Third, there are 
poets who follow in the footsteps of Long- 
fellow, Whittier and other American classics, 
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who continue the old English traditions, more 
or less conventional artists in verse who wear 
neither the badge of Poe nor of Whitman, who 
are neither aristocrats nor democrats, but who 
constitute, so to speak, the “middle class” of 
the spirit. The fourth group embraces the 
lyric insurgents, disciples of Poe and Whit- 
man, who have listened to the strains of Bau- 
delaire and Swinburne, to whom passion is the 
riddle of existence, and whose literary realm 
touches upon what is known in the Old World 
as “decadent” or “modern.” In this group we 
find a number of immigrants or their imme- 
diate descendants who have liberated them- 
selves from “the bane of Puritanism.” But 
even these are unable to silence in themselves 
the ethical curiosity which, according to Mr. 
Viereck, is characteristic of all our poets. 

In Walt Whitman and his school the specu- 
lative note is strongly developed. Whitman 
is a great poetic personality, but he is not as 
spontaneous and naive as he pretends to be. 
He sometimes avails himself of tricks sug- 
gestive of Barnum. This, Mr. Viereck adds, 
is not meant as censure. The immense dimen- 
sions of the land may make it necessary to 
mount a bank in order to be seen at all. But 
even if, with a distinguished German critic, we 
find in Walt Whitman the element of “bluff,” 
there is enough greatness in him to force us 
upon our knees. Behind every word he says 
there hovers a tremendous individuality and 
an egotism which loses every trace of petti- 
ness by identifying itself with the cosmos. In 
Whitman’s “Children of Adam” we find an 
erotic note, Mr. Viereck asserts, but even these 
poems are rather studies in the psychology of 
sex than authentic poems of passion. If we 
take Whitman’s works as a whole we find that 
the ethical and philosophical predominates in 
his works. The same may be said of Horace 
Traubel, whose curious and abrupt style at 
times electrifies, but as often produces a smile. 
Tho Traubel has evolved a philosophy of his 
own, he stands so much in the titanic shadow 
of Whitman that it is difficult not to identify 
him with Whitman. He is like a moon re- 
volving about a great planet into which he is 
bound to fall back at last. J. William Lloyd 
over-emphasizes the sex motive of Whitman. 
Sex worship and devil worship are curiously 
blended in his ethical creed. Thus Whitman’s 
empire falls apart in the hands of his disciples. 

The greatest poets in the spirit of Whitman, 
but formally emancipated from him, are 
Richard Hovey, Bliss Carman and Edwin 
Markham. The fundamental note of Hovey’s 


work is comradeship and virility. The same 
is true of Bliss Carman, but the latter seems 
to be lost in the mazes of mystical speculation. 
His social conscience is wide awake, but the 
more he dreams of the brotherhood of man the 
less is he understod by his people. He has 
lost his original splendidly naive and lyric love 
of nature, seeking instead 


Scope and purpose, hint and plan 
Lurking in the Pipes of Pan. 


In the works of Edwin Markham we vainly 
seek the erotic note. His passion concentrates 
itself upon ethical and social themes, and his 
language, tho hewn out of marble, is even less 
intelligible to the public than that of Hovey 
and Carman. He desires to overstep the 
limits of art; poetry is to him only another 
road to religion. Like Percy Mackaye, he sees 
in the poet, above all, the visionary and the 
citizen. This attitude contradicts all Old- 
World traditions, for in Europe the poet is 
always a Bohemian or must pose as such. 
Whether poetry may not lose more than the 
State gains by the entry of the singer into the 
field of sociology is a question which Mr. 
Viereck dares not decide. 

Closely related to this group are Charles G. 
D. Roberts, Edith Thomas and Arthur Upson, 
who attempt to express in poetic language 
their theories of evolution. Joaquin Miller 
and Madison Cawein are less philosophic, but 
they are democratic and they adhere to the 
soil. Cawein is described by Mr. Viereck as 
“the poet of the herbarium.” Richard Burton 
and Frederic Lawrence Knowles both feel pro- 
foundly the social responsibility of the poet. 
The civic passion with them takes the place 
of erotic passion. At the same time, they are 
neither tedious, nor pedants. There is some- 
thing heroic and Greek in their attitude 
towards the State. There is, especially in this 
group of poets, little of the pseudo-romanti- 
cism which makes a plaything of art. These 
poets transfer love from the individual to all 
nature. They seek the human, not, like so 
many of their European brothers, merely the 
all-too-human. Mr. Viereck in this connec- 
tion quotes Burton’s lines: 


High thoughts and noble in all lands 
Help me; my soul is fed by such. 

But ah, the touch of human hands, 
The human touch. 


Poe and his followers, the second group of 
poets according to Mr. Viereck’s division, 
sharply contrast with Whitman and his fol- 
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lowers. The humanitarian element is not rep- 
resented in Poe’s compositions. His songs 
ring “Out of space, out of time.” For Poe 
was an aristocrat up to the fingertips, upheld 
by invincible intellectual pride. He some- 
where says: “It is an insult to my intelli- 
gence that there should be in the whole uni- 
verse a being that stands above me.” Oft- 
times, when he lacked the fare to take him to 
his home in Fordham, he walked the long way 
of perhaps ten miles on foot, not bent, but 
proudly erect, like a priest under whose simple 
cloak the Holy of Holies is hidden. We find 
in Poe, too, however, the absence of the 
erotic note, an almost morbid tendency toward 
philosophical and mystical speculation, espe- 
cially in his curious prose poem “Eureka.” 
We find in him, too, a tendency to \intellectual 
pretense; but as long as he remains in his own 
realm of rhythmic beauty he is more infallible 
than the Pope. There is a certain irony in 
the fact that, in spite of his aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness, Poe is more popular than Whit- 
man. Every schoolboy knows at least three 
or four of Poe’s poems by memory. It seems 
that the people prefer to take their intellectual 
sustenance out of the well manicured hands of 
the aristocrat rather than out of the callous 
fist of labor. 

Poe, Mr. Viereck points out, has no pupils, 
but we can trace his influence in a long line 
of intellectual aristocrats and esthetes who 
dwell apart from the clamor of the world and 
whose only faith is in beauty. Thus George 
Santayana, as Jessie Rittenhouse observes in 
her remarkable study of the “Younger Ameri- 
can Poets,” might as well live in a monastery 
or on some solitary island as in Harvard in 
the twentieth century. Louise Imogen Guiney 
and Lizette Woodworth Reese are equally se- 
cluded from the environment of their time. 
George E. Woodberry is cold and academic. 
He never finds his way to the heart. He is 
the philosopher and the teacher rather than 
the poet; he loves beauty, but cannot seize her. 
William Vaughn Moody as a poet also leaves 
one with a curious sense of coldness and aloof- 
ness. In his “Ode in Time of Hesitation” he 
steps out of the clouds of his proud intellectual 
isolation. His simplicity of language in such 
lines as 


... eager boys 

Who might have tasted girls’ love, and teen 
stung 

With the old mystic joys. 


stands in contrast to the ornate and elaborate 
garments in which, as a rule, his muse stalks 
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forth. Clinton Scollard and Mary McNei!l 
Fenollosa are more at home in the Orient than 
on the American continent, altho Scollard has 
sung effectively of American battles and 
heroes. Cale Young Rice and Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, Ridgeley Torrence, Olive Tilford 
Dargan, whose laurels are chiefly dramatic, 
characteristically enough rarely choose sub- 
jects indigenous to their soil. Miss Peabody’s 
lyric verse is like fine-spun gold; so fine-spun 
that the thread of understanding sometimes 
snaps. But now and then she strikes a note 
that sings itself into the brain. The same 
metaphor admirably illustrates the peculiar 
and spiritual art of Anna Hempstead Branch. 

The third group of American poets, those 
who have followed the traditions of Whittier 
and Longfellow and have been influenced now 
and then by Emerson, are such men as Ald- 
rich, Van Dyke, Stedman and Gilder. Sted- 
man’s greatest service was not his verse, but 
his “Anthology of American Poetry.” Gilder 
was a charming personality, a friend of the 
poets, but himself without great creative sig- 
nificance because, hampered by Puritan preju- 
dices, he never dared to permit free play to 
his own personality. 

Mr. Viereck fails to classify Bret Harte, 
who, he says, is taken more seriously in 
Europe than in America. He goes on to speak 
of the younger American poets with whom he 
is more in sympathy. Francis Saltus, whose 
poems are no longer procurable, he calls the 
“first American decadent”; his imagination 
was peopled by Babylonian figures, by uncouth 
and occult visions. Mr. Viereck remarks that 
the name of Ella Wheeler Wilcox is pro- 
nounced only with a sneer in esoteric America, 
because of her daily versified sermons in the 
Hearst papers. The incense of those readers 
who count millions in number has spoiled Mrs. 
Wilcox as a lyric poet. She has begun to be- 
lieve in her prophetic and ethical mission, altho 
she lacks originality when she leaves the realm 
of passional romance. Fortunately, she re- 
deems her real talent from time to time with 
such flaming ballads as “Abelard and Heloise.” 
Here, Mr. Viereck says, we can see how the 
attempt to preach morals may ruin a talent 
esthetically. The same danger exists for Elsa 
Barker, whose passional sonnets are among 
the gems in the crown of English poetry, but 
who insists on regarding herself as a female 


‘ Messiah for certain occult and mystic revela- 


tions. Her best work is still unpublished in 
beok form. Where, remarks Mr. Viereck, 
Elsa Barker does not play with mysticisms 




















LEONARD MERRICK 


The English novelist whom W. D. Howells ranks with 
Jane Austen in mastery of form. 


and symbolisms, she is a lyric volcano who 
compels our attention and at times almost ter- 
rifies us. Theodosia Garrison, her rival, lacks 
the ethical motive and the mystical pose. She 
almost playfully masters the most complicated 
poetic forms. Her poems are at times strik- 
ing, but disappoint us collectively, because they 
lack intellectual content. Mr. Viereck, in 
spite of Ambrose Bierce’s high opinion of the 
young Californian George Sterling, insists 
that the latter has done much better work than 
in his much discussed “Wine of Wizardry,” 
which lacks inherent logic and is. overloaded 
with meaningless frescoes. Herman Schef- 
fauer, also a Californian, but of German de- 
scent, brings to poetry something of the pro- 
fundity, but also something of the heaviness 
of the Teuton. His poems are at times un- 
couth as the feet of elephants. If Scheffauer 
is elephantine, Leonard van Noppen is like 
a colossus of the primeval past. His epic 
poems are longer than the “Iliad,” the 
“Nibelungen” and “Paradise Lost” put to- 
gether. Van Noppen’s genuine talent, Mr. 
Viereck fears, is in danger of being choked to 
death by his rhetoric. He is a pupil of Mark- 
ham, but the latter’s faults are intensified in 
him. Reginald Wright Kauffman and Ludwig 
Lewisohn are masters of words and know how 
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to draw strange cadences from language. Sin, 
the decadent motive, powerfully attracts them. 
Lewisohn is aristocratic, cerebral, speculative. 
In Kauffman the social feeling is as strongly 
developed as the esthetic. Michael Monahan, 
better known for his prose than for his verse, 
must be included, by all his literary tra- 
ditions, among the moderns. In Neihardt, 
Charles Hanson Towne, Witter Bynner, Her- 
man Hagedorn, Joyce Kilmer, James Oppen- 
heim, William Ellery Leonard, Muriel Rice, 
Shaemas O’Sheel, Sara Teasdale and many 
others, whose works may be found in “The 
Younger Choir,” a collection of verse edited 
and, as Mr. Viereck regretfully adds, de- 
virilized by Markham, the modern note is in- 
sistently sounded. These poets, Mr. Viereck 
Says, are the true heirs of Whitman and of 
Poe. They have inherited Poe’s technique and 
added thereto the element of passion. From 
Whitman they have received the Americanism 
which makes itself strongly felt, especially in 
their fantastically impressionistic pictures of 
American cities. They dare to attack the great 
problems which fascinated Whitman and they 
possess at the same time the plastic sense 
which is absent in him. 

America, Mr. Viereck remarks in conclu- 
sion, is not one country culturally, but many. 
There are literary cliques in various localities, 
but between them no intimate connection 
exists. One of the objects in organizing the 
Poetry Society of America, of which Mr. Vier- 
eck is one of the founders, was to create a 
belletristic center for America. The Poetry 
Society of America bids fair to become a 
“lyric academy,” so to speak. Its influence may 
go far to popularize poetry in this country. 
Mr. Viereck hopes that an exchange of poets 
between the Old World and the New may 
help to dispel our Puritan prejudices. “Ger- 
man poets,” Mr. Viereck concludes, “have 
been hospitably received in America and my 
kind reception proves that Germany will lend 
an ear to American singers, if the conviction 
is once established that we have in America 
not only dollars, but also poets. This is the 
aim of my pilgrimage. After me others will 
come, worthier than I, to proclaim the poetic 
gospel of the New World in the heart of the 
Old.” 

One result of Mr. Viereck’s trip was a re- 
quest by the Amerika-Institut in Berlin, 
founded by Professor Miinsterberg, himself a 
member of the Poetry Society of America, 
to compile a complete library of American 
poetry for the benefit of German students. 
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A VERITABLE PRINCE CHARMING OF STORY-TELLERS 


MERICAN readers who want to be- 
come acquainted with one of the 
great English novelists of our time 
are afforded an opportunity by the 

publication, for the first time on this side of 
the Atlantic, of Leonard Merrick’s “Conrad 
in Quest of His Youth.”"* Mr. Merrick has 
written some dozen books. He has been 
praised in the literary reviews of Germany 
and Italy, as well as of England. “The won- 
der is,” says a writer in the New York Globe, 
“that the novels of this Englishman are not 
better known in this country. De Morgan, 
Galsworthy, Bennett, Locke—you hear of 
these Englishmen on every hand. Everybody 
is reading them. But the truth is the aver- 
age reader would probably be much more en- 
tertained by Merrick than by any of these 
other writers. He is a veritable Prince 
Charming of story-tellers. He is as swift and 
sure and graceful in telling a story as Pav- 
lova is on her toes. He is as clever as Locke, 
gets his own personality across the pages in 
the same way, and, in short, is delightful.” 
More than one of our leading critics has 
wondered, with the Globe critic, why Leonard 
Merrick is so little known and appreciated in 
America. The dean of ovr literary guild, 
William Dean Howells, has asked specifically, 
in an article in The North American Review: 
“Why is not this masterly novelist a master 
universally recognized and accepted?” Mr. 
Howells avers that, in the matter of form, 
Mr. Merrick’s novels are almost unique. 
“When you have named Jane Austen,” he 
says, “whom shall you name next for this 
excellence in the English condition of our 
fiction?” He goes on to speak of “The Actor- 
Manager,” which he regards as the best of 
Mr. Merrick’s stories, in the following glow- 
ing terms: “I can recall no English novel in 
which the study of temperament and char- 
acter is carried farther or deeper, allowing 
for what the people are, and there is not a 
false or mistaken line or color in it. For 
anything to equal it, we must go to the Slavs, 
in such triumphs of their naturalness as Tour- 
génief’s ‘Smoke’ or the society passage of 
Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace.’” In language 
almost as enthusiastic, Mr. Edward A. Dith- 
mar, former editor of the New York Times 
Saturday Review, has written: 
“Leonard Merrick is a novelist of true lineage. 
Above everything he is a realist—actuality 


* Mitchell Kennerley. 


is his aim. To be true to life in details as well 
as in essence is his idea of the novelist’s mis- 
sion. Yet the extraordinary charm of his 
books has stirred to positive enthusiasm one 
reader to whom realism had seemed repugnant. 
The explanation is surely that the mind of 
Merrick, in spite of his method, is essentially 
the poet’s mind. His sympathies are strong. 
His sufferings—and he must have suffered in- 
tensely in the struggle of life—have not em- 
bittered him. He emerges from the ordeal with 
a beautiful and uplifting faith in human nature. 
There is as little real pessimism in him as 
there is in Dickens. The creator of Mary Bret- 
tan and Cynthia Kent; of David Lee in ‘The 
Quaint Companions’—a work which reveals not 
only an unusual posture of circumstances, but 
which has the true poetic uplift—of Macpherson, 
the bagman; Dr. Kincaid, and the lost girl of 
Kimberley is a sincere student of humanity, who 
has found, in an evil age, that man is truly akin 
to the angels. and who has the ability to impress 
that old but often forgotten fact forcibly upon 
a wavering mind. 

“That is the principal secret of Leonard Mer- 
rick. He has no other secret except the faculty 
of hard work. His books read easily; their 
charm is manifested at once, and it holds the 
reader page by page. It is the charm of pains- 
taking labor, but there is no ‘smell of the lamp’ 
in his writing. There is nothing in it but truths; 
truths of the town and the city, of the ocean 
voyage and the long journey by rail, of the 
hotel, the pension, the lodgings, of the green- 
room, and the actors’ boarding-house, of the 
humble suburban cottage, and the villa with the 
fancy name; above all, truths of humanity, the 
Man with all his potentialities of good and 
evil, his ambition, his delusions, his passions; 
the Woman in her vanity and folly, as well as 
in her faith, her capacity for love, her power 
of sacrifice.” 


All this tallies with the best critical opin- 
ion of England—with the dicta, for instance, 
of J. M. Barrie, who affirms that “a new novel 
by Leonard Merrick is to me one of the events 
of the year,” and of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
who writes: “When will the public find out 
that Leonard Merrick is the best narrator 
living? The day must come.” 

Mr. Merrick’s novels almost all deal with 
writers and actors. He knows as do few of 
his English contemporaries that half-world 
which stretches from Chelsea and Brixton to 
Paris, and its quaint Bohemian folk who be- 
long properly to no nation. His world, as 
Mr. Howells puts it, “is a world which will 
always have glamor, will be misted in an illu- 
sion such as wraps the persons whom its 
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people are engaged in representing, either in 
the novel or in the theater.” In other terms, 
Mr. Howells continues, “his story is com- 
monly the story of obscure talent struggling 
to the light in those very uncertain avenues 
to distinction and prosperity; and he contrives 
to vary it only by the different phases of their 
failure or success, which is always the same 
sort of failure and success. 
why the events should be of more appreciable 
human concern than comparable events in the 
lives of rising or falling painters, sculptors 
and architects, who should equally appeal in 
their like quality of artists. But it is certain 
that we somehow feel an enchantment in the 
career of the artists who Greate characters in 
books, or represent them on the boards, which 
we do not feel in the careers of those other 
artists. It may be that it is because we live 
longer with their creations or representations, 
and therefore are better acquainted or closer 
friends with the creators.” 

Mr. Howells is impressed by Leonard Mer- 
rick’s deft handling of woman’s character and 
of the theme of love. He speaks, in particu- 
lar, of Blanche Ellerton in “The Actor Mana- 
ger” and of the heroine in “When Love Flies 
out of the Window.” He also has high words 
of praise for the handling of that “absolutely 
vulgar and beautiful English girl,” who is 
married to a negro in “The Quaint Com- 
panions.” 


“The thing would be impossible in our con- 
ditions, but apparently not impossible in the Eng- 
lish conditions, and at any rate you feel that it 
happened as the author says it did. On the 
woman’s side it is a marriage for money, and 
on the man’s for such love as a merely sensuous, 
merely artistic being of another race, an infe- 
rior race, can feel for a woman who is not only 
very beautiful, but is a beautiful white woman. 
He is a very great artist; you are made to feel 
that so distinctly that, when you are told of his 
singing, you can almost hear him sing. ... The 
situation is not less than tremendously realized, 
but in the reader it requires something of the 
author’s courage to realize it.” 


“Conrad in Quest of His Youth” is the 
tale of a disillusioned man who, at thirty- 
seven, sets out to pick up the romantic threads 
of his early career. He goes to Paris first, 
where he had studied art in the days when 
he meant to move the world. He finds that 
the Latin Quarter has lost its glamor, and 
“when he walked he perceived that he had 
ceased to look about him, and was looking 
back.” Somehow Paris is not the same to 
him. His mind begins to dwell on his child- 


I do not know’ 


‘Mary Page, his child sweetheart. 
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hood, his playmates and his first little sweet- 
hearts. 

He returns to England and goes to Sweet- 
bay, a watering resort, where he had spent 
never-to-be-forgotten days long years before. 
He rents the house in which he had lived, 
and invites his childhood companions to come 
and renew old memories. Three accept his 
invitation, but when they come they discuss 
the latest fashionable divorce instead of talk- 
ing about old times. The house party is not 
a success. It rains. The visitors are bored. 
They complain of the noise of the railway; 
they yawn; and finally they flee precipitately 
back to town. 

Conrad, nothing daunted, determines to find 
He runs 
her to earth in Hyperion Terrace, Upper 
Tooting. She is now Mrs. Barchester Bailey, 
a mother of four, “a large and masculine 
woman wearing a vivid silk blouse.” The 
girl he loved is hardly suggested; in her place 
he sees a vulgarian who wears imitation pearls 
and aspires to enter “smart” society. After 
listening to her prattle for half an hour, Con- 
rad departs, “sad, not because one woman 
was different from what he had expected to 
find her, but because the difference in the one 
woman typified so much that seemed pathetic 
in life.” 

Even yet he will not give up. He is incor- 
rigibly romantic, and like a boy who seeks a 
pot of gold at the end of a rainbow he feels 
that somewhere happiness awaits him. His 
next trail ends in a hotel at Ostende. He is 
looking for his boyhood passion, Mrs. Adaile. 
Once she had kissed him on a night before 
he had left Rouen for Paris. Again she agrees 
to come to his room to say good-bye. While 
Conrad waits, he throws himself on the bed 
and reads. The lady finally appears. 

“She wore a long clinging robe of crépe-de- 
Chine, veiled partly by a stole of Venetian 
point. The sleeves of the deep-toned lace, di- 
viding at the shoulders, drooped from her like 
wings. One daring touch of color, the flame 
of nasturtium, at her breast threw into daz- 
zling relief the gleaming whiteness of her skin, 
the burnished gold of her hair. She paused, 
awaiting the words of welcome, of encour- 
agement, that would vanquish her timidity.’ 

“*But Conrad slept. A respiration too loud 
to be thought rapture, and too faint to be 
called a snore, smote the lady’s hearing.’ 
She leaves a note written on the fly-leaf of 
his book: ‘Dreamer, Good-bye! There is no 
way back to Rouen.’ ” 
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THACKERAY’S APPEAL TO OUR OWN TIMES 


NE need not ask if Thackeray is 
great. He is here: that is great- 
ness. The small men cannot do 
it; they do not come through the 

centuries.” So exclaims a critic in the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, apropos of the recent 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Thackeray’s birth. The nature of the cele- 
bration and the quality of the appreciations 
and criticisms of Thackeray which have been 
pouring from the press during the past few 
weeks help to emphasize the words quoted. 
On July 18, in the old Charter House School 
in Greyfriars which Thackeray attended as 
a boy and which he has immortalized in “Van- 
ity Fair” and “The Newcomes,” Lord Rose- 
bery formally opened an exhibition of Thack- 
eray manuscripts, drawings and letters. The 
Cornhill Magazine, of which Thackeray was 


at one time editor, has issued a special Thack- — 


eray number. Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s 
daughter, has discovered and printed on both 
sides of the Atlantic some of her father’s 
unpublished manuscripts, and is contributing 
biographical introductions to a new edition 
of his works. ; 

Thackeray was preeminently an exponent 


of the Victorian epoch, and the very word 
“Victorian,” as even the London Times ad- 
mits, now sounds a little local and genteel. 
Yet Thackeray has successfully bridged the 


gulf between his own age and ours. “He 
has bridged it,” says Herman Scheffauer in 
The Book News Monthly (Philadelphia), “in 
the same way in which he bridged another— 
that which stretched between the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries, between the age 
of Fielding and his own—from the first of 
the great English novelists of the old school 
to the last of the old school. Thackeray is 
the natural stepping-stone into that age of 
powdered wigs and sedan-chairs.” 

Three great prose masters loom out of the 
shadows which are beginning to dim the early 
part of the nineteenth century. They are 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray. “The first of 
this triumvirate,” comments Mr. Scheffauer, 
“was by nature a feudalist, the second a dem- 
ocrat, the third an aristocrat. The genius of 
Scott was romantic, of Dickens comic, of 
Thackeray critically humorous.” Mr. Schef- 
fauer continues: 


“With Henry Fielding as his professed master, 
Thackeray perforce shaped his mind, his style 
and his material to accord with the model de- 


rived from the father of modern fictionists. He 
created his individuals as representatives of some 
section of polite society, he tagged them with 
names somewhat grotesque or symbolical, and 
lighted the way for his readers by amusing lan- 
tern-play and fireworks of slightly malicious, but 
always moral commentary. In him a zest for ob- 
servation and criticism held sway, as in Dickens 
a permanent bent for caricature. No doubt 
Thackeray’s witty ballads, as also his sketches 
for Punch, greatly influenced his point of view 
and the drawing of the characters to which he 
gave life. He left them free to work out their 
own salvation or damnation, but he never left 
them free of his running fire of comment. They 
wander always with him closely in the rear, 
pointing his finger at these men and women 
parading his ‘Vanity Fair,’ calling attention to 
the workings of their heads and hearts and to 
the placards upon their backs. Backed up by the 
valiant British virtue of those times, he must re- 
mind us that their purpose is not only to adorn 
his tale, but also to point his moral.” 


Aristocrat and moralist—such, it would 
seem, are the terms that. best describe Thack- 
eray’s philosophy of life. “He is as much of 
a preacher as Mr. Roosevelt,” one critic de- 
clares. And in view of the fact that neither 
aristocracy nor moralism, in the sense in 
which Thackeray understood and interpreted 
these words, kindle the spirit of this age, it 
might seem that his influence is waning. It 
is surprising, indeed, to note the hostile atti- 
tude toward his genius assumed by leading 
London critics. We find the London Acad- 
emy, for instance, lashing itself into indig- 
nation over Thackeray’s prolixity and moral 
superciliousness. “He has not dealt honestly 
with life,” it tells us, “with his own soul, or 
by us.” It says further: 


“He never knew anything of the grand abandon 
of the soul on fire. As has been said, he was 
afraid and ashamed of the divine fury the things 
he handled would awake in him. He sought 
refuge from it, and he found his refuge in only 
three possible retreats. He took refuge in a 
punctilious and meticulous rectitude, when he be- 
came a prig. Or he found shelter in a half-fal- 
tering scepticism at the expense of the genuine- 
ness of the passion awakened, when he promptly 
took shape as a cynic. Or he sought to balk the 
passion of its urgency by turning half of it 
astray and letting the lesser half of the stream 
filter maudlin-fashion down his page, when at 
once he was a sentimentalist. 

“Now, at one time or another, Thackeray is all 
of these things. Nothing can better test such a 
type of man than to give him poetry to write or 
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to read. A blushing face, a smirking smile, and 
a stammering demeanor are the inevitable re- 
sults: and the more genuine and potent the emo- 
tion stirred in him by its appeal, the more marked 
and inevitable are those characteristics. And so 
it is with Thackeray. Take this verse he gives 
to his Jeames for the expression of his love: 


When moonlike ore the hazure seas 
In soft effulgence swells, 
When silver dews and balmy breeze 
Bend down the Lily’s bells; 
When calm and deep, the rosy sleap 
Has lapt your soul in dreams, 
R Hangeline! R lady mine! 
Dost thou remember Jeames? 
How extraordinary it is! He cannot deny 
himself the impulsion to loveliness and beauty; 
but it suffuzes him with blushes, and so he en- 
deavors to turn it to burlesque. It has been 
said of him that he even blushed furiously as 
he penned his love-scenes. That can very well 
be believed. Probably he imagined himself be- 
ing watched by some fellow-member of the Gar- 
rick Club.” 


The Saturday Review, in an article by 
H. F. Prevost Battersby, is equally severe in 
its strictures on the great novelist. “In spite 
of the spell he weaves,” Mr. Battersby writes, 
“and the sense of one’s obligations, one is 
often moved to deny his claim to art.” The 
same writer proceeds: 


“He was in the worst sense saturated with his 
modernity. He was in his appreciations and de- 
preciations a small tight concentration of the 
modes of the moment about him. He claimed 
an artist’s birthright and he made the claim 
good; yet he always seemed to be selling it for 
messes of inartistic pottage. One can forgive 
his surrender to sentimentality; surrender was 
in the air, and to such a capitulation he was ele- 
mentarily inclined. As a sentimentalist he would 
probably have shone in any period; if his own 
ironic genius could not save him from bathos, 
nothing could. But one cannot forgive his con- 
tinued inability to take any view of art which 
was not consecrated by his contemporaries. Art 
for art’s sake was not then a cry, but art for art’s 
sake has been a reality since the cave man 
sketched the mastodon. But to his early Vic- 
torian outlook it was anything but that. Balzac 
he declared ‘unfit for the salon,’ Dumas to be 
about ‘as genteel as a courier,’ and Victor Hugo 
‘profoundly immoral and absurd’; the nudity of 
Etty’s Nymph he pronounced ‘unfit for appear- 
ance among respectable people’; the contempla- 
tion of Greek art—and he had some of the best 
to look at—left him ‘in a state of unpleasant 
wonderment and perplexity’; he could only see 
the ‘shabbiness’ of Athens, and an historic re- 
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flection on Rhodes left him ‘thankful that the 
grocer governs the world now in place of the 
baron.’ ” 


The London Times Literary Supplement 
complains that Thackeray “made a god of 
good sense,” and “endeavored to counteract 
the poverty of its ritual by burning ‘incense 
at the shrine of sentiment, or muttering rather 
Savage asides in the porch.” Good sense, it 
goes on to point out, is not and never will 
be the inspiration, tho it must be the funda- 
mental condition, of great art. 


“The world for him, indeed, had early played 
the jilt; and after that experience a man’s first 
and worst temptation is to salve his vanity at 
the expense of his mistress. ... But given that 
temperament and that early: disillusionment, it is 
not much to be wondered at that when, after 
Punch and journalism, ‘Yellowplush,’ ‘The 
Snobs’ and the satirical ‘Catherine,’ Thackeray 
turned with hoarded thought and feeling in 
‘Vanity Fair’ to portray life as it actually is— 
it is not surprizing that his work should present 
rather the outlook of a blasé and world-ridden 
sexagenarian than that of a young man still mid- 
way in his thirties. But the pitiless cynicism of 
the book is certainly not more remarkable than 
its grasp, its boldness, its acute insight into char- 
acter and motive, and the placid assurance with 
which the now practised author arranged his 
vast, packed canvas. None the less there must 
be something, some secret life-giving grace and 
beauty denied to any record of life that leaves 
such an aridity and sourness behind it. Only 
the partial truth is here. Compared with it the 
Vanities of Ecclesiastes are consolation indeed.” 


Yet, The Times concedes, there were magic 
and enchantment in his method: 


“Genius advances from intuition to intuition 
with an absorption untroubled and unperplexed 
by inessentials, and compels life to its own ends. 
Talent sits before its model and takes infinite 
pains over what genius may not even have con- 
sciously ignored. In Thackeray’s work we see, 
now tending to one side, now to the other, a 
complex blend of these different and to some 
extent antagonistic methods. He assiduously 
copies; he is impelled to create. Now it is an 
amazingly detailed and meticulous transcription; 
now it is, with that resounding slap on the knee, 
‘Genius, by God!’ Just our ordinary inquisitive 
every-day selves follow critically and unmovedly, 
with wits cold and keen, nine of his long chap- 
ters. Comes the tenth, and for a moment we sit 
enthralled by some sudden exquisite simplicity. 
A searchlight has streamed across our hearts.” 


The London Nation’s quarrel with Thack- 
eray lies in what it regards as his lack of 
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historical perspective. “It was the singularity 
of Thackeray’s work,” it says, “that he never 
dated his canvases. No artist was ever more 
absolutely the mind and voice of his age, and 
none was so little conscious of the limitations 
under which he worked. ... We read our 
Tourgénief without a sense of revolt and 
contradiction. It is the vanished world of 
the ’sixties, described by a man who knew 
that it would vanish. We read our Thackeray 
distracted and indignant. It is the world of 
the “forties and the ‘fifties, described by a 
man who believed that it would endure, who 
believed, indeed, that it always had endured.” 
The Nation hopes for a time when this con- 
tradiction between the Book of Life and the 
Annals of Early Victorian England will no 
longer vex us. “Vanity Fair,” it predicts, 
will bear its date as legibly as “Pride and 
Prejudice.” We shall only distinguish be- 
tween the novels in which Thackeray was con- 
sciously and unconsciously the historian. But 
one book, The Nation thinks, will survive 
among the masterpieces of European litera- 
ture, not merely because it is a tale told with 
a rare skill of portraiture and a moving power 
of sympathy: 


“‘The Newcomes’ will live as the simplest, 
the biggest and the noblest statement of a Con- 
servative view of life and character. Where 
else have the loyalties and rectitudes walked with 
a step so manly and a smile so winning? What 
other artist has used his canvas to make an open, 
handsome face, without wrinkles and eccentrici- 
ties, so attractive and so interesting? Who else, 
without subtleties and refinements and the nice- 
ties of a minute psychology, has succeeded in 
making of a man who was merely gentle and 
good and honest a living hero? It is a rebuke 
to the restless amateur of ideas. It is a sermon 
to the ‘intellectual’ and the revolutionary. It is 
a great epic of optimism in praise of the aver- 
age good man, the attainable ideal, the perfec- 
tion of type which needs no rare force of in- 
tellect or imagination in its serene progress un- 
der a normal code of honor from boyhood to the 
grave. They called this man a cynic because in 
his simplicity he scourged malice and vanity and 
greed. But he has written the book which stands 
besides the ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ as the classic 
expression of a naive optimism.” 


Thackeray’s most valiant champion, para- 
doxically enough, is found at this time in 
America, the very country which would seem 
to have drifted farthest from the English 
novelist’s aristocratic and moralistic standards. 
Mr. Simeon Strunsky, of the New York 
Evening Post, feels that the author of the 
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“Book of Snobs” would have derived a great 
deal of amusement and a handful of moral 
reflections from the tone adopted by the 
younger critics of to-day. “The dominant 
note,” Mr. Strunsky affirms, “is querulous. 
Critics are frequently out of humor because 
they are frequently compelled to praise what 
they dislike. But in the present instance the 
critics are irritated because they feel them- 
selves under the compulsion not to like Thack- 
eray when at heart they do.” 

The criticism that “no artist was ever more 
absolutely the voice of his age [than was 
Thackeray], and none was so little conscious 
of the limitations under which he worked,” is 
met by Mr. Strunsky’s statement: “This is 
startling censure in an age that cherishes 
poets because they are the unconscious bear- 
ers of strange messages. And how frequently 
have we been called upon to admire the scala- 
wag whom a higher power has made the un- 
conscious mind and voice of his age. The 
same journalistic pen that produced this ar- 
raignment of Thackeray in The Nation has 
very probably written again and again of 
Shakespeare that he is for all posterity be- 
cause he wrote for Elizabethan apprentice 
boys and yokels.” 

The further criticism that Thackeray wrote 
as tho he believed that his world of the 
"forties and ‘fifties would endure for ever, pro- 
vokes the rejoinder: 


“But he did so, oh gentle critic, in the sense 
that he believed certain human passions and 
human reactions would always endure and had 
always endured. ... We venture to believe that 
the splendor and the pathos and the tragedy 
that marked Thomas Newcome’s love for his 
son Clive have not become impossible during 
the last fifty years. The things that Thackeray 
thought permanent he has indicated plainly 
enough. ‘What stories are new? All types of 
all characters march through all fables; trem- 
blers and boasters; victims and bullies; dupes 
and knaves; long-eared Neddies giving them- 
selves leonine airs; Tartuffes wearing virtuous 
clothing; lovers and their trials, their blindness, 
their folly, and constancy. With the very first 
page of the human story do not love, and lies, 
too, begin? So the tales were told ages before 
7Esop; and asses under lions’ manes roared in 
Hebrew; and sly foxes flattered in Etruscan; 
and wolves in sheep’s clothing gnashed their teeth 
in Sauskrit, no doubt.’ If our commentator is 
really exasperated by the contradiction he finds 
‘between the Book of Life and the Annals of 
Early Victorian England,’ it really seems as if 
he should have to wait for a new and completely 
revised edition of the Book of Life.” 
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world, what is the use of Poetry? If 

we had to answer that question before 

a jury composed of bankers, brokers, 
lawyers and engineers, and our life depended 
upon convincing them that Poetry has an im- 
portant place among the realities of life, we 
should take as our cue certain words of Cole- 
ridge. He said: “Poetry has been to me an 
exceeding great reward; it has soothed my 
affliction; it has multiplied and refined my en- 
joyments; it has endeared my solitude; and 
it has given me the habit of wishing to dis- 
cover the Good and the Beautiful in all that 
meets and surrounds me.” The last few 
words of that sentence are particularly to 
the point: “IT HAS GIVEN ME THE 
HABIT OF WISHING TO DISCOVER 
THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL IN 
ALL THAT MEETS AND SURROUNDS 
ME.” If we could prove that Poetry really 
accomplishes that, and we think we could, 
we would be content to let the case go to the 
jury. If it accomplishes that there is no 
other kind of a world in which it is so much 
needed as in a pragmatic, utilitarian world, 
just as food is most needed in a famine- 
stricken country. 

It is not necessary that the poet shall be 
always prating about beauty and goodness. 
The love of beauty is sometimes as much en- 
hanced by showing forth the terrible things 
of life, its despair and gloom and devastating 
sorrow, as by showing forth its joy and glory 
and moral sublimity. But all the poetry that 
really counts must in some way communicate 
the poet’s love of beauty and help us to love 
it and discover it for ourselves. For that 
matter the same may be said of all art and 
all artists. Not art for art’s sake, but art 
for life’s sake is the true formula. One 
might as well talk of the eye for the eye’s 
sake or the ear for the ear’s sake as talk of 
art for art’s sake. 

We shall give the place of honor this month 
to a bishop. The following poem, in The 
Independent, by one of the best known and 
most eloquent of the board of bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, may not have 
as many tropes in it as Mr. Maxim might 
wish, but it has enough of them to convey 
a splendid conception to the reader. 


T A hard-headed, pragmatic, utilitarian 








SUPERSENSIBLE. 
By BisHop Henry W. WARREN. 


The harp is ever singing to itself 
In soft and soullike sounds we cannot hear; 
The stars of morning sing, and soundless words 
Make God’s commands run swift from sphere 
to sphere. 


Each flower is always sending incense up 
As if in act of holy worshipping, 
Till fragrant earth is one great altar, like 
To heaven where saints their prayer-filled 
censers swing. 


The stars send out a thousand rays, writ full 
Of mysteries we cannot read nor see, 

Of histories so long, and goings forth 
So vast, the volumes fill infinity. 


Celestial presences have walked with man, 
Alluring him to Nebo’s lofty height; 

Transfigured forms in tender light, too oft 
Invisible to our low range of sight. 


O Source Divine of things so fine and high, 
Touch all thy children’s souls with power to 
see 
That vibrant earth and air and boundless sky 
Still throb with immanent divinity. 


The newspapers are publishing more and 
more poetry, and frequently their poetry is 
better than that in the magazines. Among 
the papers that seem especially hospitable to 
the poets are the New York Sun and Times, 
the Boston Transcript, the Springfield Repub- 
lican and the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
and Picayune. One of the best things of the 
month we get from the last-named paper: 


AN ORIENTAL PEARL. 
By ViIoLaA VirGINIE AUTLEY. 


Thou moonbeam of the deep, within whose 
sphere 
The lunar radiance of a soft night glows, 
Does thy pale beauty hold a frozen tear 
Shed by some Niobe amid her woes? 
Perhaps the crystal dewdrops of the morn 
Congealed within thy loveliness still live, 
Or wert thou of the fairy snowflakes born, 
That purity which they alone can give? 


Where the blue waters of the Indian Sea 
Whisper their secrets to a coral strand, 

Telling of wondrous things—the mystery 
Undreamed by those who dwell upon the land— 
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There was thy “ome, the dim and unknown 
caves 
That guard the treasures of the mighty deep, 
The sunken gold, the argosies, the graves 
Where in their seaweed shrouds the drowned 
ones sleep. 


Torn from the wave, thou now hast wandered 
far, 
Where sunset fires are kindled in their glow, 
And Mammon is the god whose mighty car 
Crushes the victims worshiping below; 
Where rivers murmur of the hidden gold 
Their streams bring from the mountains, and 
the fields 
Of ripened wheat their stores of treasure hold, 
And earth itself a priceless guerdon yields. 


Some proud sultana round her dusky throat 
Hath flung thy fairness with a jeweled hand 

In the seraglio where the lute’s soft note 
Blends with the rhythm of the saraband; 

Where odalisques with eyes of splendid dusk 
In languorous beauty dream away the hours, 

And all the air is sweet with tropic musk, 
Mingled with breath from starry jasmine bow- 

ers. 


Perhaps some princess of the Russian snows 
With thee has clasped her bridal veil’s soft 
mist ; 
Some dark-eyed Tuscan bride, where with the 
rose 
The nightingale doth hold her moonlight tryst; 
Dreams of romance about thy beauty cling, 
Symbols of empire link thee to renown; 
Perhaps the sword-hilt of a Moorish king, 
A Bourbon’s scepter or a rajah’s crown. 


Now prisoned in a band of yellow gold 
Thou shinest on a finger’s tapering snow, 
To seal a bond that ever, as of old, 
Binds loving hearts as one for weal and woe. 
Love is the king, the world his wide domain; 
He holds the scepter over land and sea. 
And all thy wanderings have not been in vain, 
Since thou dost bind one gentle heart to me. 


This is a beautiful tribute which one true 
artist pays to another in The Theater: 


TO JULIA MARLOWE. 


By Sara TEASDALE, 


You come from the meadows of morning 
With dew in the folds of your gown, 
And you carry its freshness and fragrance 

To us who are shut in the town. 


Our dreams are fulfilled in your coming,— 
The saints and the lovers draw near, 
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The Maiden of France with the lily, 
And the passionate, pale Guenevere ; 


The girl of Verona awakens, 
Laughs low, and draws breath with your 
breath ; 
And Francesca has surcease a moment 
From the terrors and tempests of death. 


Oh maid of romance and of wonder, 
Who quickens our sense of delight, 
Return and again reawaken 
The spirits that dwell in the night. 


Children have inspired almost as many 
poems as women. Rarely has anything more 
daintily poetic been written about them than 
the following, published in The Forum. We 
have taken one liberty with it. Stanzas which 
in The Forum are divided into eight lines 
each we print in four lines. This picture of 
the poet who has become a proud father, 
carrying his baby out to show it to the plum- 
tree and the rose-bush, is adorably sweet. 


BALLAD OF A CHILD. 
Joun G, NEIHARDT. 


Yearly thrilled the plum tree with the mother- 
mood ; 
Every June the rose stock bore her wonder- 
child ; 
year the 
brood: 
World of praying Rachels, heard and recon- 
ciled! 


Every wheatlands reared a golden 


“Poet,” said the plum tree’s singing white-and- 
green, 

“What avails your mooning, can you fashion 
plums?” 
“Dreamer,” crowned 
vocal sheen, 

“See my golden children marching as with 

drums!” 


the wheatland’s rippling 


“By a god begotten,” hymned the sunning vine, 
“Through my lyric children purple music 
flows !” Pe 
“Singer,” breathed the rose bush, “are they not 
divine? 
Have you ary daughters mighty as a rose?” 


Happy, lappy mothers! Cruel, cruel words! 
Mine are ghostly children, haunting all the 
ways: 
Latent in the plum-bloom, calling through the 
birds, . 
Romping with the wheat-brood in their shadow 
plays! 
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Gotten out of star-glint, mothered of the Moon; 
Nurtured with the rose-scent; wild, elusive 
throng! 
Something from the vine’s dream crept into a 
tune; 
Something of the wheat-drone echoed in a 
song! 


AI. 
Once again the white fires smoked among the 
plums; 
Once again the World-Joy burst the crimson 
bud; 
Golden-bannered wheat-broods marched to fairy 
drums; 
Once again the vineyard felt the Bacchic blood. 


“Lo, he comes—the dreamer!” crooned the whit- 
ened boughs; 
“Quick with vernal love-fires—O at last he 
knows! 
See the bursting plum-bloom there above his 
brows!” 
“Boaster!” breathed the rose bush, “’tis a bud- 
ding rose!” 


Droned the glinting acres, “In his soul, mayhap, 
Something like a wheat-dream quickens into 
shape!” 
Sang the sunning vineyard, “Lo, the lyric sap 
Sets his heart a-throbbing like a purple grape!” 


Mother of the wheatlands, mother of the plums, 
Mother of the vineyard, all that loves and 
grows; 
Such a living glory to the dreamer comes— 
Mystic as a wheat-song, mighty as a rose! 


Star-glint, moon-glow, gathered in a mesh! 
Spring-hope, white fire by a kiss beguiled! 

Something of the World-Joy dreaming into flesh! 
Bird-song, vine-thrill, quickened to a child! 


If Christian Science is responsible for the 
new grip which Mr. Le Gallienne has within 
the last year or so taken of his pen, that one 
fact ought to go far to soften the judgment. 


of its most severe critics. We quote from 


Harper's: 


° AUGUST MOONLIGHT. 
By Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 


The solemn light behind the barns, 
The rising moon, the cricket’s call, 

The August night, and you and I—- 
What is the meaning of it all! 


Has it a meaning, after all? 
Or is it one of Nature’s lies, 
That net of beauty that she casts 
Over Life’s unsuspecting eyes? 
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That web of beauty that she weaves 
For one strange purpose of her own,— 
For this the painted butterfly, 
For this the rose—for this alone! 


Strange repetition of the rose, 
And strange reiterated call 

Of bird and insect, man and maid— 
Is that the meaning of it all? 


If it means nothing, after all! 
And nothing lives, except to die— 
It is enough—that solemn light 
Behind the barns, and you and I. 


Mr. Shaemas O’Sheel has published his 
first volume of poems (The Franklin Press, 
124 West Nineteenth Street, New York), and 
it is a notable event that may well become 
more notable in years to come. For the young 
author has rare poetic gifts and his volume, 
“The Blossomy Bough,” has much that is 
fine and nothing that is stale or commonplace. 
We would like to reprint many things. We 
content ourselves with two. 


THE LOVER THINKS OF THE DAY WHEN 
HE MET HIS LADY FIRST. 


By SHAEMAS O’SHEEL, 


O Day of Days, O singled out of Time, 
Touched by God’s finger, lighted with His flame, 
Made as a star, to burn with unfading fire, 
And shed a constant beauty on men’s hearts! 


O Day of Revelation—when the veil 

Suddenly fell, and all my naked soul 

Trembled with fearful wonder, and with joy 
Like white flame shot with crimson, as I saw 
The meaning of my life made manifest, 

More great than I could dream, more beautiful! 


O Day of Ordination, Holy Day! 

The Spirit breathed upon me, and I felt 

Ardor invade my soul; and ancient wisdom 
Rested, a robe upon me; I became 

A priest in the Temple of Life: the secret doors 
Opened before me, to the inmost shrine, 

The sanctuary—and I stood before 

God’s Presence in a Woman! And I learned 
The rite of worship, and the rite is Love. 


O Day of all my Songs, Dear Day of Joy!— 

Through the pale lips of an eager dawn you 
came, 

A wind impetuous, having power to win, 

From the attunéd lute that is my heart, 

A rapturous music—ah how soon there swelled 

Another strain to dominance, a sad, 


’ A grief-born minor, lurking from the first! 


And now they two rise ever from my heart, 
O Day of Sorrows, Day of All my Songs! 
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O Day of Days, but not because of me! 

I had been neither priest nor poet, I 

Had never placed a mark upon your brow 
Save as her lover, save as whom God chose 
To love and serve and know and sing of her. 
Of her! Ah but a little if I may 

That strange, that subtle beauty of her soul 
Worthily sing, then thou art fixed indeed 
Immortal in men’s hearts, O Day of Days! 


THE LOVER BIDS ALL PASSIONATE 
WOMEN MOURN. 


By SHaAeEMAS O’SHEEL. 


Mourn with red lips, pale women who wander 
alone, 

Having each a sorrow too great for another to 
share, 

Deirdre whose fate was saddest because you 
were most fair, 

Finavar, doomed for your pride to carry a heart 
of stone, 

And all who were broken because of your love- 
liness, 

Mourn with dishevelled hair, for you understand 

The heart of a lover, and know that its utter 
distress 

If love should fail, is more than the grief of a 
land 

For its strong spear-bearing sons who have met 
defeat. 

Mourn, for I tell you my Love who is passing 
sweet 

As berries in Autumn, and fair as a blossomy 
bough, 

And proud with the pride you know, pale sor- 
rowful ones, 

Has taken her thoughts from me, and broken 
her vow, 

And the world is a terrible crumbling of moons 
and of suns. 

Mourn with dim eyes, O sad and beautiful ones! 


The recent trip of Mrs. Wilcox to the 
Orient has already been fruitful in a poetic 
way. This from The Nautilus we take to 
be another product of that trip: 


ALWAYS AT SEA. 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOx. 


Always at sea I think about the dead. 
On barques invisible they seem to sail 
The selfsame course; and from the decks cry 
“Hail.” 
Then I recall old words that they have said, 
And see their faces etched upon the mist— 
Dear faces I have kissed. 


Always the dead seem very close at sea. 
The coarse vibrations of the earth debar 
Our spirit friends from coming where we are. 
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But through God’s ether, unimpeded, free 
They wing their way, the ocean deeps above— 
And find the hearts that love. 


Always at sea my dead come very near— 
A growing host; some old in spirit lore, 
And some who crossed to find the other shore 
But yesterday. All, all, 1 see and hear 
With inner senses, while the voice of faith 
Proclaims—there is no death. 


The best poem in Mr. Stringer’s new vol- 
ume of “Irish Poems” (Mitchell Kennerley) 
—namely, “Caoch O’Lynn’—we reprinted 
when it appeared in one of the magazines. 
There is but one best poem, but there are 
several next-best. Here are two of them: 


CLOIDNA OF THE ISLE. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


I had me bit av hay-land callin’ for the scythe, 

When who should hurry. hillward, wishtful- 
loike and blithe, 

But Cloidna av the. Isle, that gerrl av pink an’ 
white, 

Wid eyes av Irish blue an’ hair as black as 
night! ... 

I had me hay to mow an’ gather into rick, 

But when ye talk wid handsome gerrls, och, time 

goes quick! 


“Aroo,” says she to me, wid her slow an’ meltin’ 
shmile, 

“T’m lookin’ for a man, this many an’ many a 
mile! 

“Me hay’s all ripe,” says she; “whativer will I do 

Widout a bit av help?” . .. Bedad, her eye was 
blue! 


Och, what’s the use av moilin’ till your life’s all 


done! 

An’ what’s a rick or two beside a bit av fun! 

I swung me singin’ scythe thro’ Cloidna’s fields 
o’ hay, 

An’ wid it swung me singin’ heart each livelong 
day, 

An’ on me, iv’ry swath, she shmiled wid tender 
eyes... 

Faith, when you’re wid a handsome woman, how 
time flies! 


THE EVENING UP. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


Whin Shamus O’Regen was sellin’ me hay, 
And as sheuch-rank as iver was mowed, 

He’d seat his gerrl Moira, for such was his way, 
On the top av his thimble-rig load. 
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And he’d bring me his scrapin’s av thistle and 
whin, 
And I’d take thim wid niver a word; 
But I’d hold for a breath, as the cart jolted in, 
Moira’s hand, that was soft as a bird. 


For Moira was wishtful and white as the May, 
And her eyes they would throuble your heart 

Till any ould bramble seemed special fine hay 
Wid her face at the top av the cart. 


Yet me horse and me cattle wint lean as a kite, 
Wid their feedin’ on Shamus’s hay, 

And I’d figure me loss to a rick over-night— 
But, in faith, I had nothin’ to say. 


For Moira and me, we secretly met 
At the end av ould Ballybree Wall, 
And she gave me the word that soon made me 
forget 
I’d iver been cheated at all! 


An authorized edition of Nietzsche’s works 
is soon to be published in England. Mr. Her- 
man Scheffauer has been engaged in trans- 
lating a number of Nietzsche’s poems into 
English for this edition. Below is one of 
them: 


TO MELANCHOLY. 
AFTER THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
By HerMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


O Melancholy, be not wroth with me 
That I this pen should point to praise thee 
only, 

And in thy praise, with head bowed to the knee 
Squat like a hermit on a tree-stump lonely. 
Thus oft thou saw’st me—yesterday, at least,— 

Full in the morning sun and its hot beaming, 
While, visioning the carrion of his feast, 


The hungry vulture valleyward flew screaming. 


Yet didst thou err, foul bird, albeit I, 
So like a mummy ’gainst my log lay leaning! 
Thou couldst not see these eyes whose ecstasy 
Rolled hither, thither, proud and overweening. 
What tho they did not soar unto thine height, 
Nor reached those far-off cloud-reared preci- 
pices, 
For that they sank the deeper so they might 
Within themselves light Destiny’s abysses. 


Thus oft in sullenness perverse and free, 
Bent hideous like a savage at his altar, 
There, Melancholy, held I thought of thee, 
A penitent, tho youthful, with his psalter. 
So sitting did I joy the vulture’s span, 
The thunder of the avalanche’s paces, 
Thou spakest to me—nor wast false like man; 
Thou spakest, but with stern and dreadful faces. 


Harsh goddess thou of Nature wild and stark, 
Mistress, that com’st with threats to daunt and 
quell me, 
To point me out the vulture’s airy arc, 
And laughing avalanches, to repel me. 
Around us gnashing pants the lust to kill, 
The torment to win life in all its changes, 
Alluring, on some cliff abrupt and chill, 
Some flower craves the butterfly that ranges. 


All this am I—shuddering I feel it all— 
O butterfly beguiled, O lonely flower, 
The vulture and the icepent waterfall, 
The moaning storm—all symbols of thy 
power,— 
Thou goddess grim before whom deeply bowed, 
With head on knee, my lips with peans burst- 
ing, 
I lift a dreadful song and cry aloud, 
For Life, for Life, for Life—forever thirsting ! 


O vengeful goddess, be not wroth, I ask, 
That I to mesh thee in my rhymes have striven. 
He trembles who beholds thine awful mask; 
He quails to whom thy dread right hand is 
given. 
Song upon trembling song by starts and fits 
I chant, in rhythm all my thought unfolding, 
The black ink flows, the pointed goose-quill 
spits— 
O goddess, goddess, leave me to my scolding! 


We take the following from The Inde- 
pendent, which used to publish more excel- 
lent poetry than any other of the American 
magazines, and which shows, of late, signs 
of resuming its old-time place in that respect. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
By Franc MaANncuM. 


Only a few more notes, only a finer tone, 
And lo! the world bows down before the singer’s 
throne. 


Only the same old thoughts clothed with a 
sweeter sound, 

And lo! a poet’s brow with laurel wreaths is 
crowned. 


Only a keener ear, only a swifter skill, 
And lo! the artist plays on human hearts at will. 


Only a tint or line, only a subtler grace, 
And lo! the world grows mad over a woman’s 
face. 


Yet tho so slight the cause for which men call 
us great, 

This shade the more or less may fix an earthly 
fate. 


For few may wield the power whose spells up- 
lift and thrill; ‘ 
The barrier, fixt yet fine, we may not pass at will. 
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HE names of Thackeray, Trollope and 
Meredith are conjured up by the 
critics in order to explain the pecul- 
iar charm of “The Legacy,’* a new 

novel by the author of “Nathan Burke,” Mrs. 
Mary S. Watts. “We feel throughout,” re- 
marks the Chicago Dial, “that 
the writer is giving us a tran- 
script from real life, and her 
treatment makes most of the conventions of 
romantic fiction seem like cheap devices. Few 
recent novels are deserving as high praise as 
may fairly be accorded to this one, and we 
may safely allow that Mrs. Watts has already 
won for herself an honorable place in Amer- 
ican literature.” The North American Re- 
view, with equal enthusiasm, insists that the 
book is to be treated with seriousness and 
respect. Of romanticism in the old sense, 
Mrs. Watts has not a trace. She seems to 
share that reverence for facts and the ac- 
companying distrust of fine words which de- 
mocracy cultivates in its votaries. She speaks 
of her heroine, Letty, as “cool-hearted and 
cool-minded.” This may also be applied to 
her own literary methods. Only a very re- 
strained and cool-minded author, the reviewer 
goes on to say, could have created Letty. 


THE LEGACY 


“Letty is the offshoot of a degenerate aris- 
tocracy; one of those American families inor- 
dinately proud of themselves without very 
weighty reasons; a tribe given to fine words and 
elaborate manners, yet not above borrowing 
money with no particular surety as to eventual 
payment or above scraping through life with the 
minimum of effort. Letty has in her another 
strain. She is pre-eminently self-respecting. 
She does not prefer hard work, but she prefers 
it to dependence upon those upon whom she has 
no claim. Her ‘legacy’ is an old portrait of a 
great-great-aunt whose name is never breathed 


’ in the family because there is some scandal and 


a separation from her husband connected with 
it. A curious likeness between Letty and _the 
portrait of the naughty ancestress exists, and 
in Letty’s mind there is always a quiet compari- 
son between her own character and that of the 
lady of the portrait. Circumstances save Letty 
from the grosser sins, but she herself faces 
firmly the unadorned facts that she married her 
first husband for a home, her second husband 
for money and comfort. Also she considered 
the possibility of being faithless to the first 


* Tue Lecacy. By Mary S. Watts. The Macmillan 


Company. 








husband, altho she stopped short of the deed. 
On the other hand, she worked hard; she earned 
her living honorably when she had to; she was 
kind and fair, and cultivated justice, fortitude, 


and endurance. She had the virtues of strength 
and sophistication. She knew herself and never 
saw herself in a haze of romantic glamor. Be- 
cause she knew herself she was merciful to 
others.” 


“This,” the writer concludes, “is a new 
type of heroine, born of our deep-rooted rev- 
erence for facts. We feel no glow of emo- 
tion about her, but we know she would be 
comfortable to live with and honest in her 
dealings. Perhaps people are looked at more 
and more to-day as factors in the great so- 
cial organism, and in such organism none 
could say that Letty would be a destructive 
or inimical factor.” 

“Am I a good woman or a bad woman?” 
Letty asks at the end of her trials; “I don’t 
know.” The Times Democrat (New Orleans) 
is constrained to answer her last question in 
the negative. One feels, the writer remarks, 
that she has ultimately won a signal victory 
over environment and heredity—her legacy. 
Life, one might add, is neither good nor bad. 
We are none of us either saints or sinners, 
but multiple and complex personalities in 
whom the qualities of the one and of the other 
are often grotesquely commingled. But, ex- 
claims Edwin L. Shuman in the Chicago 
Record Herald, what a menagerie comes me- 
andering out of the ark of the author’s imagi- 
nation! There is old Edward Breen, Letty’s 
grandfather, with his lofty manner, his pride 
of family, his life-long habit of living off 
other people, his pompous begging letters; 
and there are his three sons, all with different 
outcroppings of the Breen traits, good and 
bad. The queen bee of them all, Mr. Shuman 
thinks, is Letty’s old Aunt Helen, a dowager 
Becky Sharp, a picturesque moss-covered ruin 
of ancient naughtiness and modern pretense. 
Mrs. Watts, he goes on to say, has adopted 
Thackeray’s method and it suits her admi- 
rably. 


“Thackeray’s insight into human nature, his 
little sideremarks, his smiling yet half pathetic 
way of satirizing the weaknesses of his charac- 
ters, his humor at the expense of sham and his 
sentiment and love of moral courage—all find 
their counterpart in ‘The Legacy.’ Yet Mrs. 
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Watts’s style is her own, her view of life is her 
own, the novel is American, warp and woof.” 


Aunt Helen, observes the Evening Tele- 
gram (Philadelphia), is almost worthy to rank 
with Thackeray’s Lady Kew, or the atrocious 
Mrs. Chump of Meredith’s “Candra Belloni.” 
The New York Evening Post is somewhat 
put out by the sureness of the author’s Thack- 
erayan manner. Mrs. Watts, it thinks, has 
caught not only Thackeray’s minor tricks of 
speech, but his very carriage. 


“The effect of a novel written by a contem- 
porary American, a woman; on an American 
theme, in the style of a middle Victorian Eng- 
lishman, is odd and not unpleasing. Only the 
other day Mr. De Morgan reminded us in a 
similar way of Dickens. But, then, Mr. De 
Morgan is a man. It is a trifle disconcerting to 
find that famous easy ‘gentleman’s style’ of the 
author of ‘The Newcomes’ so completely mas- 
tered by one of the ungentlemanly sex. Even 
that ‘cynical’ tone of which the ladies used to 
complain is not absent. The subtitle of this 
novei is ‘The Story of a Woman,’ and it might 
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be regarded as a feminine complement of ‘Pen- 
dennis,’ 

“Letty Breen, to be sure, is not at all a hero. 
ine of the old school. Thackeray could not have 
imagined her. But Mrs. Watts’s study of her 
represents much the sort of good-humored yet 
unflattering analysis that Thackeray bestowed 
upon his heroes,” 


The Boston Transcript is less pleased with 
“The Legacy” than with its predecessor. 
“Nathan Burke,” we are told, was a pro- 
nounced success; the second book is only 
“promising.” The critical Bostonian admits, 
however, that because of the writer’s skill the 
description of Columbus, Ohio, where the 
scene is laid, becomes an epitome of Amer- 
ican life. 


“Hawthorne said that reading Trollope was 
like having an English county under a glass cover 
where you could examine it minutely with its 
people and their movements. It is not too high 
praise to say a similar thing of Mrs. Watts’s 
novels—indeed, it is Trollope, rather than Thack- 
eray, of whom one is reminded in reading ‘The 
Legacy.’” 





AN it be that only now when Zolaism 
is dead in Europe our American 
authors are beginning to discover 


the secret of Zola’s workshop and 
of the two chief bogeys in his chamber of 


horrors: environment and heredity. In Ellen 
Glasgow’s new novel* her- 
edity plays as important a 
part as in “The Legacy.” 
She writes of the o'd South 
and the new South. The ghost of the buried 
past reaches out its devastating hand into the 
present. Her story, remarks Ethel Colson in 
the Chicago Record Herald, is like one of 
those quiet well-bred people who, pleasingly 
impressive at first sight, upon longer acquaint- 
ance develop amazingly. The tale turns about 
Molly Merryweather, whose unacknowledged 
father, old Jonathan Gay, caused her too 
trusting mother, the lovely and girlish Janet, 
to die of a broken heart. Jonathan would 
have married Janet in spite of her inferior 
social status, but for the determined opposi- 
tion of his sister Angela, whose delicate 
health and clinging charm tyrannically domi- 
nate her family. With her gentle and sympa- 
thetic ways she manages to spoil peoples’ lives 
ia a masterly manner. 


THE MILLER OF 
OLD CHURCH 


*Tue Mitter or Orp Cuurcu. By Ellen Glasgow. 


Doubleday, Page and Company. 


The plot of the story is extremely complex 
and interwoven. In all essentials Mrs. Glas- 
gow’s theme is nothing more nor less than 
that of the inevitable struggle of the lower 
classes to rise and the jealousy of caste that 
would hold them back; and it is precisely that 
universality, studied under vividly local con- 
ditions, which, we are assured in The Book- 
man, gives to Miss Glasgow’s book a large 
part of its vital and compelling interest. At 
the opening of the story Molly is on the 
threshold of womanhood and is sought after 
eagerly by many of the young men in the 
steadily rising class of white farmers and 
tradesmen; but by none more eagerly than 


by Abel Revercomb, the Miller of Old Church. 


“Now it happens that Jonathan Gay, the 
younger, Angela’s only son, after long years of 
absence in the North, has at last returned to 
Old Church, meets Molly, learns the story of 
her origin and, in the course of subsequent 
events, strongly casts his influence in favor of 
publicly recognizing her. A marriage with Molly 
would have righted the ancient wrong and sim- 
plified many complex matters. But young Jon- 
athan is, after all, a true Gay by nature. At the 
same time that he is openly paying court to 
Molly he is secretly meeting Blossom Rever- 
comb, the miller’s sister, and the old-time tragedy 
is re-enacted. There has been a long-standing 
feud between the Revercombs and the Gays; and 
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when the truth about Blossom is revealed, one 
of the Revercomb clan, old Uncle Abner, who 
has never been quite sound in mind since the old 
days when the sweetheart of his youth, Janet 
Merryweather, was lost to him, takes the law 
into his own hands and by Jonathan’s death 
squares his long-standing account with the Gays.” 

Needless to say that, in the end, the miller 
and Molly mate. This ending is not as con- 
ventional as it may seem at first, for in the 
broadest sense, as the reviewer in The Book- 
man goes on to say, the story is not so much 
the history of Molly Merryweather as it is 
the story of the new South. In the character 
of Angela, for instance, we have personified 
the survival of the old Southern aristocracy 
that seems to approach extinction and yet 
clings to life with the amazing tenacity of 
chronic invalidism. The older Jonathan rep- 
resents the bygone type of the reckless devil- 
may-care Southerner. The younger Jonathan 


and Abel Revercomb typify the new aristoc- 
racy yielding to the encroachment of the new 
triumphant democracy. 


“Lastly, in Molly Merryweather herself, we 
have, if we read Miss Glasgow’s thought aright, 
the future solution of the social problem. In 
her origin and in her nature Molly represents a 
compromise between the upper class and the 
lower, combining the better qualities of each; 
furthermore, she typifies a social intermingling 
which in its origin was a disgrace, but which to- 
day, owing to changed conditions, has come to 
be accepted. And even her marriage has its 
symbolic significance. Even had he lived she 
would not have married Jonathan, the last repre- 
sentative of an effete code of living; she would 
inevitably. have taken the miller—because the 
younger society of the New South is destined 
more and more to draw fresh strength from the 
sturdy ranks of the rising democracy. This ap- 
parently is what Miss Glasgow set herself to say 
and she has said it with a courage, a clearness 
and a strength of conviction that makes it easily 
her best book up to the present time.” 

It has been said that truth is stranger than 
fiction. May we also say that fiction is truer 
than history? Horace Traubel, with his am- 
brosial white locks and his startling vocabu- 
lary, seems to hold this opinion. “When I 
want history,” he exclaims in his Conservator 
(Philadelphia), “I go to novels. I don’t go 
to history. I don’t want dates and figures when 
I want history. I want people. I don’t want 
to know what a few swells on top were doing. 
I want to know what the many all at the bot- 
tom were doing. I am after roots. After love 
and life. How much love and life do we get 
out of formal histories? It could be counted 
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on your fingers and thumbs. The inner his- 
tory of any pauper in any realm of aristocracy 
is worth more than the outer history of its 
most august king. I would rather give up a 
few dates and get people than give up people 
and get a few dates. The histories almost 
invariably miss what the novel includes.” 

“Ellen Glasgow,” Mr. Traubel goes on to 
say, “gives me the soul of the South. The 
old South, whose sun is set. The new South, 
whose sun is rising.” 


“She portrays the old amenities with sym- 
pathy. But she just as sympathetically admits 
and makes use of the new codes. To take the 
ground that there is no South but the old South 
would be to charge that the South is dead. If 
there is a living South, as there is, it is no longer 
a South of masters white and slaves black and 
white, but a South of people stirred by the rev- 
olutionary democratic aspirations. She sees it 
all. She sees what can be saved and what should 
be lost. She is not brain. She is something 
better. She is instinct. She never errs in mak- 
ing these valuations. She apprehends the South. 
Not by arguing about it. No. Rather by just 
letting it fill and inform her. She don’t ask 
questions. She lets the questions ask her.” 


Mr. Floyd Dell, in the Chicago Evening 
Post, is somewhat lukewarm in his praise. 
He admires Miss Glasgow’s spirit, but de- 
plores her technique. “She does not,” the 
youthful critic insists, “take novel writing with 
sufficient seriousness, it would seem, to dis- 
card the hackneyed in plot and character. She 
will bring her events to pass in a way that 
outrages the sensibilities of the cultivated 
novel reader—and, it may be insisted, out- 
rages literary truth. The coincidence, the 
unexpected meeting, the happy ending—-such 
devices she uses with a naiveté or an unscru- 
pulousness inconsistent with modern stand- 
ards.” 

The young Chicago reviewer who, by the 
way, is the successor of Mr. Hackett as editor 
of the Literary Supplement of the Chicago 
Evening Post, has evidently not read the acute 
analysis of The Bookman, which explains why 
the conclusion of Miss Glasgow’s novel is not 
as banal as may appear on the surface, but 
the logical resultant of certain forces in the 
development of the South of which the char- 
acters in tie book are but symbols. To us it 
seems that Miss Glasgow has performed a re- 
markable feat by writing a book that is at 
once symbolical and vital. The story is hu- 
manly interesting to the average reader, but 
for those who think, it has a significance be-- 
yond its entertaining and thrilling qualities. 
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EQUELS are usually as dangerous as 
they are inartistic. Owen Wister’s 
collection of short stories, while not 
a continuation of “The Virginian,” 

introduces a number of the same characters. 
Mr. Wister’s sound common sense, however, 
saves him from introducing 
the Virginian himself ex- 
cept as a part of the back- 
ground. Any new touch 
would have spoiled that figure which, despite 
artistic blemishes in the story, will give to 
the author a permanent niche in our hall of 
fame. For “The Virginian,” as the Boston 
Transcript points out, was/a serious attempt 
to picture the life of the West, and to create 
and develop certain typical characters with 
which the West was peopled. Foremost 
among the characters in the present collec- 
tion is Scipio Le Mcyne, whom we first en- 
countered in “The Virginian” as the officiat- 
ing deity at Colonel Cyrus Jones’s Eating 
Palace. Scipio is the hero, or at least the 
narrator, of six of the eight tales in this new 
volume, and we come to almost as thoro a 
knowledge of his happy-go-lucky meander- 
ings and almost as clear an insight into his 
character as we already have of the life’ and 
character of the Virginian. “I’m not sure 
I’ve ever clearly understood about morals,” 
he says, but, as our Boston contemporary 
points out, he is so frank in his lack of under- 
standing that we love him the more. 

Wister’s West is the same delightful coun- 
try with which he familiarized us in the Vir- 
ginian, more thickly dotted with ranches, a 
country from which the old life is passing, 
but still redolent of the sage brush. We still 
find “the plains, the alkali, the dry gullies, 
the mounds, the flats, the enormous sunlight, 
the virgin air like the first five measures of 
Lohengrin.” 


MEMBERS OF THE 
FAMILY 


“Mr. Wister genuinely loves this Western land 
and his tales are a labor of love which record 
in pleasing and vivid fashion a passing phase of 
American life that it would have been a misfor- 
tune to let pass unrecorded. 

“Mr. Wister aspires to be something more than 
a mere popular story teller. He takes his art seri- 
ously and is a careful and thoro workman. 
Whether his artistic code is at every point de- 
fensible is an open question. Certainly it is not 
the code which at present enjoys popular favor; 
his stories lack the emphasis on plot and swift- 
ness of action common to-day in our magazine 


By Owen Wister. The 


* MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
Macmillan Company. 


fiction. With him the telling and not the story 
is of value. He belongs to the more leisurely 
class of story-tellers of a generation ago, and 
the average reader may sometimes get discour- 
aged before the author is ready to proceed to 
the story itself. If the reader will accept Mr. 
Wister’s manner, however, he will find: him, at 
his best, a delightful companion.” 


In a charming preface, Mr. Wister notes 
with a touch of melancholy the change of 
things, the growth of cities and railroads, and 
the disappearance of the cowboy. 


“This rush of change, this speed we live at 
everywhere (only faster in some places than in 
others), has led some one to remark senten- 
tiously that when a western baby is born it im- 
mediately makes its will, while when a New 
York baby is born it merely applies for a divorce. 
But what changes can efface that early vision 
which began with the antelope? Wyoming burst 
upon the tenderfoot resplendent, like all the 
story-books, like Cooper and Irving and Park- 
man, come true again; here, actually going on, 
was that something which the boy runs away 
from school to find, that land safe and far from 
Monday morning, 9 o’clock, and the spelling- 
book; here was Saturday eternal, where you 
slept out of doors, hunted big animals, rode a 
horse, roped steers and wore deadly weapons.” 


Mr. Wister also autobiographically records 
the authors who have most influence in 
his literary development, namely Merrimée, 
Howells, Kipling and James. At his best, 
thinks the New York World, Wister owes 
nothing to any one of the four. He has one 
story in the present volume, “In the Back,” 
obviously in the Kipling manner, which is the 
poorest story that he has yet written. In the 
others he writes as himself, and he is invari- 
ably good. Wister at his best—and his best 
is very fine—is Wisterian and original.” 

The series nevertheless evinces, so at least 
we are told in The Evening Post (New 
York), the relative thinness of most after- 
gleanings. “On the whole, the stories 
strengthen an old impression. It seems to 
be true that a life which shifts and vanishes 
so rapidly as that of our rough West is best 
painted in a few bold strokes. Added touches 
only tend to dim the outline. Bret Harte 
spent vain years trying to improve upon his 
first marvelous Californian sketches. Ham- 
lin Garland has had no better fortune with 
the Middle West: and there is small chance 
that Mr. Wister will produce another ‘Vir- 
ginian’ or even another ‘Em’ly.’” 
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The mantel of “O. Henry” has fallen upon Mr. Glass. 


psychological value. 


MR. LO PINTO—A STORY 


MR. LO PINTO—A STORY BY MONTAGUE GLASS 






He has discovered in and about Hous- 
ton street, New York, an unworked mine rich in humorous material and by no means devoid of 


His stories of Mawruss and Abe, which have just been published in book- 


form, are at times screamingly funny and yet they give us a real insight into phases of life in the 


metropolis that have heretofore eluded the eyes of literary men and even of journalists. 


The 


story below first appeared in the magazine entitled 1970, which ran its course in a single year. 


R. GENEROSO LO PINTO and my- 
self conduct very prosperous flower 
and feather business on West Hous- 
ton Street. Myself, I am _ book- 
keeper with sound knowledge of 

chemistry, obtained at University of Naples, 
which I leave on account unpleasant affair con- 
cerning diamond ring a professor says I am 
stealing. This is all a mistake as ring was glass 
and of no value to me whatever. 

Nevertheless by long practice I am mixing 
glycerine and acid, symbol whereof is HNOs, 
and highly sterilized absorbent cotton, in just 
right proportions for prosperous flower and 
feather business such as Mr. Generoso Lo Pinto 
conducts on West Houston Street. Also I am 
correspondent, having cultivated fine direct 
method of appeal to prospective customers, with 
liberal use of red ink, all of which made trade 
brisk in flower and feather business, with only 
occasional recourse to mixture as before. 

Mr. Lo Pinto treats me very well according 
to his standard, which is not high, he having 
been engaged in fish business in Palermo and 
not having sound knowledge of chemistry. Mr. 
Lo Pinto’s fish business was conducted by means 
of stiletto.—very violent and clumsy method, 
altho has the advantage of no. blood, at the most 
a teaspoonful or two. 

Mr. Lo Pinto retires from fish business in 
Palermo on account unbusinesslike affair with 
lady. Mr. Lo Pinto tells me lady is all time 
coming to see him and interfering with fish 
business, as Mr. Lo Pinto is big man with large 
brown moustache and lady admires him. Mr. 
Lo Pinto conceives it practicable to remove lady 
in conventional Palermo fish business method, 
and he comes to America and conducts on West 
Houston Street flower and feather business as 
above. 

All the time lady’s husband is wondering what 
becomes of lady, he having two small children 
and old mother, and lady having sound knowl- 
edge of to cook, to sew and to keep house gen- 
erally. Also he wonders what becomes of Mr. 


Lo Pinto, and for my part I am quick to perceive 
that Mr. Lo Pinto wonders how long it will be 
before the 


husband finds his way to West 





Houston Street. To the end that Mr. Lo Pinto 
should not be surprized when husband comes, 
Mr. Lo Pinto wears shirt constructed of steel 
wire made up the same like thousands of small 
watch guards, and Mr. Lo Pinto also carries in 
right rear pocket of pantaloons very expensive 
magazine firearm and spare magazine full of 
cartridges. Always I say to Mr. Lo Pinto:— 
“Now, my dear Mr. Lo Pinto, rely upon me if 
husband comes. Buy me also expensive firearm 
with magazine complete.” 

But Mr. Lo Pinto always answers: “Do you 
buy it yourself, on account you have lots of 
money in Royal Italian Post Office Savings 
Bank,” which I am obliged to admit is true. 
Also Mr. Lo Pinto about the time I come to 
work for him shows great attachment for game 
of roulet, and by the time I am one year work- 
ing for him he is all the time trying to borrow 
money from me, which naturally I object. 

“Yourself, dear Mr. Lo Pinto,” I say, “would 
have too money in Royal Italian Post Office 
Savings Bank suppozing you would not gamble.” 

Then he answered me by employing Italian 
phrase, very hard for translation, which is sim- 
ilar to impugning the chastity of one’s mother, 
only not so refined. 

Finally Mr. Lo Pinto is asking me if I would 
embark in house property speculation with him, 
as builder in upper part ‘of city, native of Pro- 
vince Potenza, owns large number of houses, is 
of timid disposition. Accordingly I make draft 
lire 5000 on Royal Italian Post Office Savings 
Bank and employ direct method of appeal, with 
liberal use of red ink, toward timid builder. It 
appears timid builder is very fond of wife and 
children, six in number, and is willing to make 
conveyance of houses provided we should let 
well enough alone, as the vernacular had it. 
Lire 5000 is for paying to advocate, for ascer- 
taining that timid builder really owns houses, 
also to pay insurance premiums on houses so 
that ill disposed persons setting fire to same no 
loss accrues to us. 

At last comes lire 5000, and I am uncomfort- 
able to notice Mr. Lo Pinto regards me with 
malevolent glances, in view of lire 5000 tied ” 
around my waist. That morning therefore I 
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make great show of being busy in my laboratory 
for make mixture HNO; and glycerine. Instead 
I am distilling partly incinerated hemp in such 
fashion as to obtain colorless, tasteless liquid 
very potent for slumber. This I admix with 
coffee, which I am accustomed to make for Mr. 
Lo Pinto’s supper, and Mr. Lo Pinto in conse- 
quence snores like catarrhal poodle, at which I 
extract from right rear pocket of pantaloons ex- 
pensive firearm as above and introduce for the 
same old pipe of tobacco, similar size and shape. 
Similarly I undress Mr. Lo Pinto with difficulty, 
he being heavy man, and relieve him of watch 
guard vest, which I assume instead, whereat I 
sleep, with lire 5000 in ‘my possession, like a top. 
Next morning Mr. Lo Pinto awakens with severe 
headache and sits up, at which I say, “Dear Mr. 
Lo Pinto, you were in pitiable condition intoxi- 
cated last night.” Mr. Lo Pinto replies with 
untranslatable phrase as above and goes imme- 
diately out to obtain appropriate remedies at 
apothecary. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Lo Pinto returns and 
is breathless and in face so pale that I suspect 
that he has had unpleasant experience of nausea 
on account of burnt hemp distillate. But no, 
Mr. Lo Pinto stands in middle of flower and 
feather establishment and faces door, in which 
appears short muscular person, in untidy cos- 
tume of native Palermo, just arrived in America. 

“A-ho!” says untidy emigrant, “so it is you?” 

Mr. Lo Pinto smiles and says, “Che volete?” 

“You know what I want,” says untidy emi- 
grant. “Where is she?” Then emigrant makes 
torrent of abuse and upbraiding, at which says 
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Mr. Lo Pinto with unpleasant smile. “What use 
you make so much fuss about a ——” (employ- 
ing terms not countenanced among refined per- 
sons). 

The emigrant he is on Mr. Lo Pinto with one 
leap, but Mr. Lo Pinto still smiles. Stilettos 
make no progress with watch guard vest as 
above, and so Mr. Lo Pinto is confident he is 
all right. 

I am obliged to laugh at the appearance of Mr. 
Lo Pinto’s face when he discovers the truth. 
At first the emigrant being nervous penetrates 
only left lung of Mr. Lo Pinto. So therefore 
Mr. Lo Pinto coughs severely and reaches for 
expensive firearm in right hand rear pocket. I 
assure you it was a study to observe the mixed 
expressions of astonishment and chagrin when 
Mr. Lo Pinto discovers that instead of expensive 
firearm is only a pipe for tobacco smoking. 
Then the emigrant recovers from embarrass- 
ment and nervousness and this time makes ac- 
curate penetration of Mr. Lo Pinto’s vital organ. 

After this I am very busy man chasing emi- 
grant out of flower and feather establishment 
with expensive firearm, and arranging for Mr. 
Lo Pinto’s disposition in packing case with big 
lead, at two o’clock the next morning from rear 
of three horse truck, Public Pier Sixtytwo, 
North River. 

The packing case made big splash for Mr. Lo 
Pinto was a heavy man; but he had not the 
qualities or the sound knowledge of chemistry 
which is so essential to the flower and feather 
business I am now conducting on West Houston 
Street. 





A HARD FACE. 


Bobby’s papa, who is a naval officer, took him 
to call upon the family of a brother officer who 
had just returned from an extended cruise to 
the tropics. 

Among the treasures exhibited was a large red 
and blue parrot, whose appearance and conversa- 
tional powers proved most fascinating to the little 
boy. While the grown-ups were engaged in talk- 
ing over old times, Bobby, left to his own devices, 
drew nearer to the parrot’s cage, bent on making 
friends. 

Presently there was a squawk from the parrot 
and a little frightened cry from Bobbie, who ran 
to his father, exhibiting a bleeding forefinger. 

The little man was brave, tho, as befitted the 
son of a sailor. He brushed away his tears, and 
said: 

“Gee, papa, but that bird has a hard face!”— 
Harper's Monthly, 


IMPRESSED. 


Actors frequently receive unexpected proof of 
the realism of their art. Not long ago, on the 
occasion of the performance of “Hamlet” by a dis- 
tinguished English player, there were no more 
interested and absorbed spectators than two news- 
ies in the gallery. 

The boys had been watching the performance 
with breathless interest. The last act was draw- 
ing to a close. The duel almost dragged the lads 
from their seats. 

Before their eyes the Queen was poisoned, 
Laertes killed, the King killed, Hamlet killed. On 
the final tragedy the curtain started down. The 
audience was spellbound. 

In the gallery there was a clatter and a crash 
as one of the boys mentioned started for the door. 

“Come on, Tommy!” he shouted back to his 
companion. “Hustle! Dere’ll be extras out on 
dis !”—Harper’s Monthly. , 

















WHY MAN 


OF TODAY 


IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER 


a] 


from the number of helpful, in- 
spiring and informing articles 
one sees in the public press and 
magazines, the purpose of which 
is to increase our efficiency, he must believe 
that the entire American Nation is striving for 
such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man, because the race is 
swifter every day; competition is keener and 
the stronger the man the greater his capacity 
to win. The stronger the man the stronger 
his will and brain, and the greater his ability 
to match wits and win. The greater his con- 
fidence in himself the greater the confidence 
of other people in him; the keener his wit and 
the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must be 
competent to rear and manage the family and 
home, and take all the thought and responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the man whose 
present-day business burdens are all that he 
can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us much. 
physically, but what is the trouble? 


We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried— 
all the time nervous—some of the time really 
incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physicians 
for quite a period and will be known to the 
entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system does 
not, and will not, rid itself of all the waste 
which it accumulates under our present mode 
of living. No matter how regular we are, the 
food we eat and the sedentary lives we live 
(even though we do get some exercise) make 
it impossible; just as impossible as it is for 
the grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to a stove; make the fire burn 
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low and inefficiently until enough clinkers 
have accumulated and then prevent its burn- 
ing at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves, or after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient through illness, send for 
a physician who attempts to rid us of it in 
the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine because of the residue which it, itself, 
accumulates. To clean the clock, you would 
not put acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the work, 
nor to clean the engine would you force a 
cleaner through it that would injure its parts; 
yet that is the process you employ when you 
drug the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself as I will demonstrate vefore I 
conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large intestine) 
is clogged up. If the colon were not clogged 
up the chances are 10 to I that you would not 
have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness, but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not 
working so as to keep us up to “concert 
pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we are dull 
and heavy—slight or severe headaches come 
on—our sleep does not rest us—in short, we 
are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 








poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to what- 
ever disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and appreciated. All we have to do is to con- 
sider the treatment that we have received in 
illness to realize fully how it developed and 
the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not -only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits low and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible through 
its weakening and infecting processes for a 
list of illnesses that if catalogued here would 
seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in accord 
—there are no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and without obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
‘thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the func- 
tions is very unnatural and if continued be- 
comes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 


Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are poisons, 
and as a consequence, every dose diminishes 
the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: “All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same 
manner as do the poisons that produce dis- 
ease.” , 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—hbathing. 
By the proper system warm water can be in- 
troduced so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. ; 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely and 
generally every day and it seems as though 
everyone should be informed thoroughly on a 
practice which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write of 
exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an interesting 
treatise on “Why Man of To-day Is Only 50 
Per Cent. Efficient,” which treats the subject 
very exhaustively and which he will send with- 
out cost to any one addressing him at 134 
West 65th Street, New York, and mentioning 
that they have read this article in CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 

Personally I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe 
that every person who wishes to keep in as 
near a perfect condition as is humanly pos- 
sible should at least be informed on this sub- 
ject; he will also probably learn something 
about himself which he has never known 
through reading the little book to which I 
refer. 
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